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PREFACE 

There  are  questions  upon  which  a  nation  must 
decide  or,  as  the  price  of  indecision,  imperil  its 
safety  and  welfare.  The  Unionist  Workers' 
Handbook  discusses  such  questions  from  a  party 
standpoint  in  the  hght  of  recent  events  and  may 
seem,  by  this  controversial  treatment,  only  to 
challenge  stock  retorts  from  the  "  other  side  "  ; 
yet  its  simple  sincerity  deserves  a  better  hearing 
and  less  voluble  reply. 

In  recent  years  the  primary  questions  of  the 
State's  safety  and  the  people's  welfare  have 
assumed  a  new  insistence  so  disturbing  as  to 
discount  the  excitement  of  electioneering.  Our 
countrymen  want  to  know  whether  they  are  safe 
and  why  so  many  of  their  lives  are  unhappy. 
Pending  any  satisfaction  of  their  curiosity  they 
are  weary  of  party  recrimination  and  sceptical 
of  party  panaceas.  What  plea,  then,  can  be 
urged  for  a  book  which  is  frankly  partisan  ?  It 
suffices  to  reply  that  the  Unionist  Party  is  free 
to  seek  solutions  of  these  primary  problems 
and  that  the  Coahtion  is  bound  to  deny  even 
that  such  problems  exist.     Its  cohesion  depends 
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on  pandering  to  the  sectional  animosities  of 
component  factions  ;  a  sorry  business,  entaili 
as  It  does,  the  neglect  of  national  interests  an 
m  order  that  such  neglect  may  escape  punis 
ment,  the  conceahiient  of  national  perils 
devolves,  therefore,  on  the  Unionist  Party  • 
reveal  the  extent  of  Foreign  menace  and  domest 
decay  and  to  devise  adequate  safeguards  an 
remedies. 

The  difficulty  of  our  task  has  been  increased  b 
the  tactics  of  a  Government  which  has  sacrifice^ 
the  care  of  the  State  to  the  instinct  of  self-pre 
servatioa     Yet  we  may  tackle  it  with  good  hear 
since  the  principle  of  Union  for  which  we  stanc 
offers  the  only  hope  for  the  future  of  our  country 
During  SIX  years  of  world-changes,  all  but  uni- 
formly adverse  to  our  prospects  in  peace  or  war 
constructive  pohcies  have  been  postponed  and 
destructive  policies  precipitated.     The  vital  needs 
of    providing    military    defence,    of    cementing 
Imperial  Unity,  and  fostering  national  produc- 
tion,  have  been  left  in  abeyance,  while  the  Gov- 
ernment  paid   pohtical   debts   to   minorities   by 
passing  m.easures  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole  and  repugnant  to  its  known 
desires.     A  course  so  violently  opposed  to  the 
genius    ahke    of    Conservatism    and    Democracy 
could  only  be  pursued  by  accentuating  its  reck- 
lessness.    To  distract  attention  from  their  neglect 
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of  national  interests  the  Government  were  forced 
to  foment  a  class-war  over  Finance,  and  then 
driven  to  suspend  the  constitution  in  order  to 
overcome  the  nation's  repugnance  to  Home 
Rule.  A  welter  of  exasperation  has  ensued  out 
of  which  certain  demands  emerge  that  can  be 
met  only  by  Unionist  energy. 

So  much  has  been  destroyed  that  must  be 
repaired,  so  much  postponed  that  must  be  expe- 
dited, as  to  preclude  a  survey,  however  brief,  of 
the  whole  field  of  demolition  and  delay.  Yet 
there  are  three  categories  of  political  questions 
so  vital  to  a  nation's  existence  that  they  demand 
immediate  study  in  order  that  decisions  may  be 
taken  before  the  opportunity  for  effective  action 
has  gone  by  for  ever. 

No  nation  can  exist  in  secure  prosperity  unless 
it  enjoys  a  Constitution,  or  political  framework, 
based,  not  on  a  mechanical  majority,  but  on  the 
general  assent  of  intelhgent  patriotism ;  nor 
can  a  group  of  nations  be  integrated  into  a  World- 
power  unless  its  constituent  parts  are  combined 
by  a  community  of  commerce  into  an  Imperial 
whole.  All  history  enforces  the  observance  of 
these  principles  as  a  necessary  condition  to  the 
endurance  and  development  of  a  State.  Yet 
the  Government  have  assailed  them  at  every  turn. 
They   have   suspended   the   constitution    of   the 
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United  Kingdom,  attacked  the  Union  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  flouted  the 
unanimous  and  reiterated  overtures  of  the  Sister 
States  for  closer  bonds  of  Imperial  Unity. 

The  Constitution  must  be  restored.  For  an 
effective  restoration  it  is  important  that  the 
second  chamber  should  be  so  composed  as  to  be 
immune  from  fair,  and  even  from  plausible, 
criticism  on  the  score  of  incompetence  or  parti- 
sanship. Otherwise,  if  open  to  such  attacks, 
its  function  in  the  Constitution  cannot  be  dis- 
charged. It  is  more  important  that  the  House 
of  Commons  should  be  reformed  by  a  redistribu- 
tion of  seats  that  will  put  an  end  to  the  monstrous 
over-representation  of  minorities.  Otherwise  it 
cannot  claim  to  represent  the  people.  It  is 
eminently  desirable  that  the  relations  between 
the  two  Chambers  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to 
lubricate  friction  and  prevent  deadlocks  over 
measures,  that  may  indeed  be  contentious,  but 
do  not  involve  breaches  in  the  social  fabric  or 
irrevocable  departures  from  time-honoured  usage. 
Otherwise  Parliament  may  become  but  a  halting 
machine  and  the  responsibihty  of  a  Government 
may  be  unduly  diminished.  All  these  requisites 
are  so  important  that  they  may  weU  be  called 
indispensable.  Yet  their  fulfilment  would  be 
destitute  of  any  value  unless  the  balance  of  the 
Constitution  shall  prohibit  a  caucus-bred  majority 
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or  coalition  of  minorities  from  endowing  a  Cabinet 
with  tyrannical  power.  In  no  self-governing 
community  that  pretends  to  freedom  can  changes 
at  once  fundamental  and  irretrievable  in  their 
consequence  to  the  future  of  the  State  be  enacted 
except  by  the  express  and  deliberate  sanction 
of  the  people.  It  is  for  the  Unionist  Party  to 
replace  our  electorate  in  the  position  which  they 
were  the  first  to  win  among  western  nations.  To 
do  this  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  avoid  the  tur- 
moil of  frequent  elections,  recourse,  when  the 
magnitude  of  the  occasion  demands  it,  must  be 
made  to  a  poll  of  the  people. 

In  the  same  category  of  the  organic  framework 
of  the  State  stands  the  question  of  Home  Rule. 
The  Union  must  be  preserved.  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  cannot  be  safe  unless  they  are  united, 
they  cannot  be  happy  unless  they  are  united  in 
a  manner  that  is  convenient  and  honourable  to 
both  countries,  and  that  condition  cannot  be  ful- 
filled unless  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries 
enjoy  equal  political  rights.  This  can  only  be 
accorded  in  one  of  two  ways,  either  an  independent 
and  co-equal  ParHament  must  be  granted  to 
Ireland,  or  else  the  individual  electors  of  both 
countries  must  retain  an  equal  voting  power  for 
securing  representation  in  one  ParHament  at 
Westminster.  The  first  expedient  is  barred  by 
consent  on  the  part  of  all  responsible  politicians 
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and  by  the  stern  facts  of  the  time  in  which  we 
hve.  The  second,  therefore,  remains  as  the  sole 
ultimate  solution.  This  conclusion  is  based  not 
on  theory  alone ;  it  follows  from  the  dark  experi- 
ence of  the  past  when  all  Ireland,  North  and 
South,  repudiated  a  subordinate  parliament  in 
1782,  and  the  whole  United  Kingdom  rejected 
co-equal  Parliaments  in  1800.  Furthermore  it 
is  confirmed  by  the  facts  of  the  present.  Any 
restriction  of  the  resources  of  a  common  exche- 
quer now  available  in  Ireland  spells  Bankruptcy 
in  the  South,  and  the  coercion  of  Ulster  spells 
civil  war  in  the  North.  Having  reached  the  ulti- 
mate solution,  to  diverge  from  it,  only  to  revert 
again  after  a  repetition  of  horrors  which  in  the 
eighteenth  century  turned  Ireland  into  a  puddle 
of  blood,  would  be  an  act  of  unparalleled  poli- 
tical profligacy.  By  all  and  every  means  in 
their  power,  the  Unionist  Party  are  bound  to 
avert  the  piteous  catastrophe  that  would  ensue 
from  its  reckless  perpetration. 

In  the  same  category  we  must  consider  the 
immediate  need  of  securing  Imperial  unity  by 
co-operating  with  all  the  Sister  States  in  the 
Policy  of  Imperial  Preference.  We  live  in  an 
age  of  vast  mihtary  empires,  each  one  of  which 
has  been  compacted  for  purposes  of  defence  only 
after,  and  because,  its  constituent  nationahties 
had  been  linked  together  by  close  commercial 
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ties.  We  must  follow  their  example  or  lose  our 
place  among  the  powers  of  the  world.  To  this 
end  we  must  reform  our  tariff.  The  general 
lines  upon  which  Tariff  Reform  must  proceed  are 
dictated  by  other  considerations  of  a  more 
domestic  character,  but  if  the  first  constructive 
plank  in  our  programme  is  to  secure  imperial 
unity  and  the  safety  of  our  own  food  supplies  in 
time  of  war,  then,  on  those  grounds,  and  on  those 
grounds  alone,  it  is  essential  that  we  should  give 
to  wheat  grown  under  the  Flag  an  advantage 
in  the  markets  of  the  Mother  Countr}/.  It 
should  be  clearly  understood  that  no  duty  is 
contemplated  on  wheat  produced  in  any  part  of 
the  Empire  ;  that  a  duty  of  ^d.  per  bushel  on 
Foreign  wheat  will  achieve  our  object  of  victual- 
hng  this  island  citadel  in  time  of  war  ;  and  that, 
in  order  to  focus  attention  on  the  reason  and 
necessity  of  this  reform,  any  revenue  which  may 
be  derived  from  foreign  importers  of  wheat  will 
be  devoted  to  reducing  the  high  taxation  now 
imposed  on  other  necessaries  of  life. 

Our  National  existence  depends  on  restoring  the 
constitution,  preserving  the  Union,  and  integrat- 
ing the  States  of  the  Empire  into  a  consistent 
whole,  as  the  stones  of  an  arch  are  compacted,  by 
the  stress  of  a  common  attraction  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  a  common  duty. 
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The  second  category  of  questions  that  demand 
investigation  is  sometimes  loosely  described  by 
the  label  "  Social  Reform  "  ;   a  good  name,  but  a 
bad  thing,  if  it  turns  out  to  mean — as  so  often 
under  the  present    Government — the    self-right- 
eous bullying  of  the  "  more  defenceless  "  among 
the  poor.     The  Insurance  Tax,  for  example,  is, 
by  its  incidence,  an  insult  to  the  known  wishes 
of  the  great  majority  of  our  workers,  and  a  cruel 
pretence  to  the  unfortunates  whose  opportunities 
of  finding  work  have  been  destroyed  by  Cobden- 
ism.     To  be  tolerable  the  Act  must  be  amended. 
But,  if  it  be  deemed  incapable  of  amendment  by 
the  majority  of  the  people,  whose  wishes  on  this 
point  ought  to  be  ascertained,[and  they  desire  its 
repeal,  then,  in  a  country  calling  itself  free  the 
Act  ought  to  be  repealed  and  a  fresh  start  made 
in   accordance   with   their   wiU.     From   another 
point  of  view,  more  immediately  germane  to  sound 
social  reform,  the  insurance  tax  is  an  addition  to 
the  cost  of  production  in  this  country.     It  mag- 
nifies the  urgency  of  one  of  the  two  central  facts 
that  must  be  grasped  as  a  preliminary  to  under- 
taking any  policy  of  social  reform  with  any  pros- 
pect of  success.     The  first  fact  is  the  vast,  "and 
rapidly  increasing,   burden   of  taxes   and   rates. 
Our  expenditure  on  Imperial  Services  is  no  lower 
than  it  was  in  1900,  in  the  midst  of  the  South 
African  War.     Nor  is  there  any  prospect  of  its 
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being  "decreased.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  certain 
to  be  augmented.  But  when  we  turn  to  expendi- 
ture by  the  Imperial  Exchequer  on  local  services 
we  find  an  increase  from  £46,168,000  in  1900  to 
£71,888,000.  For  every  £100  spent  then  we  are 
spending  £155  now.  To  estimate  the  upkeep  of 
our  Home  Market  we  must  add  a  further  increase, 
hardly  less  startling,  in  the  amount  of  expenditure 
by  local  bodies  ;  and  to  that  the  new  compulsory 
"  benevolences  "  of  the  Insurance  Tax.  The  old 
calculation  that  the  cost  of  our  Market  gave  an 
advantage  of  two  shillings  in  the  pound  to  for- 
eign imports  stands  in  need  of  revision.  A  figure, 
substantially  higher,  must  be  taken  if  we  are  to 
measure  the  amount  of  State-aid  which  we  accord 
to  our  competitors. 

The  second  central  fact  is  that  the  amount  of 
employment  in  this  country  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  growth  of  our  population.  If  we  take 
our  fifteen  principal  industries,  including  agricul- 
ture, we  find  that  in  1851  out  of  every  1,000  of 
our  population  227  persons  were  employed,  and  in 
1901  only  153.  Nor  is  this  decrease  wholly  attri- 
butable to  the  decay  of  agriculture.  A  similar 
comparison  appUed  to  our  ten  principal  manufac- 
tures reveals  a  decrease  from  78  to  62  persons  so 
employed.  No  rational  discount  on  the  score  of 
improved  machinery,  or  legitimate  satisfaction 
at  the  abounding  wealth  of  our  Financial  pluto- 
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crats,  can  exorcise  the  fear  that  such  a  decrease 
in  the  opportunity  for  employment  must  entail 
hardship  in  the  hves  of  our  people  ;  and  that  fear 
is  confirmed  by  official  statistics.  Wages  are 
stationary,  but  prices  go  up.  Indeed,  the  wage- 
bill for  1911  was  £3,000,000  lower  than  in  1900, 
whilst  the  purchasing  power  of  a  sovereign 
scarcely  equalled  that  of  17s.  6d.  Under  such 
circumstances  who  can  be  surprised  at  a  nett  loss 
by  emigration  to  countries  out  of  Europe  amount- 
ing to  71,670,933  persons  of  British  and  Irish 
birth  ?  And  who  can  be  consoled  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  the  classes  who  do  least  to  increase 
National  Production  have  invested  far  more 
than  £823,000,000  of  Capital  upon  profitable 
terms  abroad  ? 

We  must  foster  National  Production  if  the 
manhood  of  our  country  is  to  be  saved  and  for 
that  purpose  we  must  safeguard  our  Home  Market 
against  state-aided  and  unjust  competition.  Only 
after  that  necessary  precaution  can  we  proceed 
to  deal  with  unemployment,  housing,  sweated 
trades,  blind-alley  occupations  for  boys,  the  Poor 
Law,  education  and  a  host  of  problems  that  cry 
aloud  for  social  regeneration.  For  if  we  proceed 
without  Tariff  Reform  we  shall  accumulate  the 
handicap  on  national  production  and  intensify 
the  evils  we  seek  to  cure.  The  general  lines  of  the 
Tariff  we  need  are  governed  by  three  main  con- 
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siderations.  There  must  be  no  duties  on  raw 
materials ;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  imports  we  re- 
quire in  order  to  begin  the  process  of  manufac- 
ture in  any  one  of  our  estabUshed  industries. 
Secondly,  a  duty  should  be  imposed  on  manufac- 
tured articles  imported  and  sold  at  less  than  the 
cost  of  production  dictated  by  the  laws  of  the 
land  and  the  custom  of  a  decent  livehhood. 
Thirdly,  duties  should  be  graduated  upward  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  skilled  labour  in 
each  stage  of  the  process  of  manufacture.  Such 
a  tariff  will  secure  employment,  maintain  the 
standard  of  living  and  foster  a  rise  in  wages  for 
the  industrial  population  of  urban  centres  and, 
by  accomplishing  so  much  for  the  markets  of 
agricultural  produce,  will  react  favourably  on  the 
conditions  of  rural  Hfe.  But  agriculture,  our 
most  decayed,  is  still  our  chief  industry  from  the 
point  of  view  of  securing  employment.  It  stands 
in  sore  need  of  direct  assistance  from  the  State. 
This  has  been  la\dshed  in  Ireland  and  must  now 
be  accorded  to  Great  Britain.  The  number  of 
small  owners  must  be  largely  increased  by  methods 
carefully  designed  to  raise  the  condition  of  the 
agricultural  labourer  without  destrojdng  the 
labour  market  on  which  the  farmer  depends. 
To  complete  our  fiscal  policy  and  achieve  our 
end  of  raising  the  standard  of  living  and  of  wages, 
our  system  of  domestic  taxation  must  also  be 
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revised.  Those  who  provide  employment  should 
be  encouraged  instead  of  penalized  in  the  inter- 
est of  speculators  who  evade  a  fair  contribution 
to  the  State.  The  heavy  charges  upon  capital — 
called  Death  Duties — must  be  lightened  where 
they  press  upon  the  plant  of  national  production. 
Even  in  respect  of  charges  upon  income  some 
distinction  should  be  drawn  between  income 
expended  on  national  production  and  income 
diverted  to  private  amusement  or  foreign  usury. 

By  solving  the  questions  in  the  first  category  of 
political  organization,  and  in  the  second  category 
of  social  reform,  much  will  be  effected  for  the  wel- 
fare of  our  countrymen.  Yet  their  solution  will 
avail  nothing  unless  we  also  confront  the  formid- 
able questions  in  the  third  category  of  defence. 

We  cannot  erect  a  hoarding  round  our  shores 
and  placard  it  with  bold  advertisement  :  "  Pre- 
mises closed  during  extensive  alterations  and  re- 
pairs." Since  the  century  began  an  epoch  has 
opened  in  respect  of  armaments  and  diplomacy, 
presenting  two  features  so  novel  in  their  magni- 
tude as  to  compel  a  radical  revision  in  our  theory 
of  defence.  In  the  first  place  our  supremacy  of 
the  sea  has  been  challenged.  In  the  second,  a 
new  diplomacy  has  developed  which  aims  at  alter- 
ing the  map  by  the  sanction  of  Imperial  armies 
numbering  miUions  of  men.     We  accept  the  chal- 
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lenge  to  our  sea  supremacy,  on  which  our  daily 
bread  depends,  and  with  it  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  a  vast  and  growing  expenditure  on  the 
fleet.  We  must  also  understand  the  new  condi- 
tions of  tense  diplomacy,  sanctioned  by  modern 
armies,  which  may  at  any  moment — as  in  the 
summer  of  1911 — demand  that  our  Foreign  Office 
should  be  able  to  speak  in  the  only  language  that 
carries  any  weight.  In  business  "  money  talks  "  ; 
in  diplomacy,  the  number  of  bayonets.  These 
conditions  are  so  novel,  so  unsought  by  ourselves, 
so  alien  from  our  traditional  conceptions,  that 
our  people  can  scarcely  reahze  their  fateful 
significance.  But  they  exist,  and  exist  in  con- 
junction with  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  fleet 
at  war  strength  and  huddling  it  in  the  North  Sea. 
The  consequences  of  this  co-existence  of  the  new 
diplomacy  with  the  new  challenge  to  our  sea-power 
are  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  if  our  pacific 
diplomacy  is  to  avert  war,  we  must  be  ready  to 
embark  an  expedition  of  at  least  200,000  men.  In 
the  second  place,  any  nation  that  relies  on  menace 
in  order  to  alter  the  map,  will  seek  to  paraljT'se  our 
expedition,  by  the  threat  of  invading  our  shores 
and,  if  the  threat  does  not  suffice,  by  proceeding 
to  its  instantaneous  execution  in  accordance  with 
plans  deliberateh'  matured.  In  order  to  pre- 
serve peace,  and  to  avoid  absolute  disaster  if 
peace  be  broken,  it  follows  that  our  expedition  of 


NOTE 

By  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Ivor  Maxse, 

Chairman  of  the  Women's  Amalgamated  Unionist  and 
Tariff  Reform  Association. 

It  is  now  generally  recognised  that  the  real  burden 
of  poHtical  work,  during  that  quiet  time  between 
elections  when  seats  are  lost  and  won,  rests  upon  the 
sub-committees  in  the  towns  and  villages,  the  men 
and  women  who  go  from  house  to  house  arousing  and 
keeping  aUve  the  interest  of  the  voter  in  the  pubHc 
questions  of  the  day.  The  task  of  these  workers  is  no 
easy  one  ;  they  have  to  meet  the  questions  of  the 
ignorant  as  well  as  the  attacks  of  the  enemy  and 
unbeliever.  They  need  to  be  equipped  with  know- 
ledge to  deal  with  the  difficulties  in  their  path  ;  zeal 
and  energy  are  not  enough.  It  is  my  invariable 
experience  that  Women's  Unionist  Associations  gain 
vitality,  not  from  the  size  of  their  membership,  but 
from  the  standard  of  efficiency  reached  by  their  active 
workers. 

Miss  Bagge  seems  to  give  us  in  her  book  exactly  the 
kind  of  information  which  we  need  to  carry  with  us  in 
-our  work,  and  to  give  it  in  the  clearest  and  simplest 
way.  Branch  Secretaries  who  realise,  as  all  Branch 
Secretaries  do,  the  imperative  necessity  of  educating 
the  forces  under  their  direction,  will  find  this  book 
of  the  greatest  value.  The  lectures  can  be  read  aloud 
and  discussed  at  workers'  meetings  and  they  are  brief 
enough  to  be  mastered  even  by  a  busy  woman  in  her 
spare  moments  at  home.  I  am  convinced  that  this 
book  will  prove  of  real  assistance  to  our  cause. 

MARY  MAXSE. 

Women's  Amalgamated  Unionist  and  Tariff  Reform  Association, 
39A,  Maddox  Street,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
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CHAPTER    I 

THE    CONSTITUTION 

L.  M.  Bagge. 

I.  The  British  Constitution  before  1911.— Per- 
haps it  may  be  useful  to  some  of  my  readers  if  I  begin 
with  a  short  sketch  of  the  British  Constitution.  The 
changes  made  by  the  Parhament  Act  will  be  stated 
later. 

Legislation. — The  country  is  governed  by  King, 
Lords  and  Commons,  and  a  Bill  to  become  law  must 
receive  the  assent  of  all  three.  A  bill  may  be  intro- 
duced in  either  House  of  Parliament,  and  in  each 
House  must  go  through  the  following  stages  :  the  First 
Reading,  which  is  as  a  rule  only  formal  ;  the  Second 
Reading,  when  the  general  principle  of  the  Bill  is 
discussed ;  Committee,  when  eveiy  clause  of  the  Bill 
is  thrashed  out  word  by  word  ;  Report,  which  re- 
views the  changes  made  in  Committee  ;  and  the, 
Third  Reading,  when  the  Bill  in  its  final  form  is  put 
to  the  vote.  Of  these  stages  Second  Reading  and 
Committee  are  much  the  most  important.  .  After 
passing  through  both  Houses  the  Bill  receives  the 
Royal  Assent  (never  refused  for  over  200  years)  and 
becomes  an  Act  of  Parliament,  that  is,  the  law  of.  the 
land.  If  the  two  Houses  differ  about  a  Bill  and 
neither  will  give  in  (i)  the  Bill  may  be  dropped,  or 

(2)  altered  so  as  to  meet  the  views  of  both  Houses,  or 

(3)  the  Government  may  advise  the  King  to  dis- 
solve Parliament  and  hold  a  General  Election  on 
the  Bill.     If   the  newly-elected  House  of  Commons 

u.w.H.  1  B 
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again  passes  the  Bill,  the  House  of  Lords  regards 
itself  bound,  not  by  law  but  by  custom,  to  allow 
the  Bill  to  pass  into  law.  And  the  House  of 
Lords  is  always  very  slow  to  oppose  the  elected 
House,  except  on  Bills  of  great  importance  which 
the  Lords  have  reason  to  believe  are  not  desired 
by  the  country,  e.g.  the  Education  Bill  of  1906  and 
the  Licensing  Bill  of  1908.  Out  of  285  Bills  pro- 
posed by  the  Liberal  Government  from  1906  to  1910, 
only  five  were  thrown  out  by  the  Lords. 

Finance.' — But  as  regards  Money  Bills,  the  House 
of  Lords  has  much  less  power.  Taxes  can  only  be 
proposed  by  the  Commons,  and  the  House  of  Lords 
must  pass  or  reject  a  Money  Bill  as  a  whole,  but  can- 
not amend  it.  Since  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  1861,  began 
the  custom  of  putting  all  the  taxes  of  the  year  into 
one  Budget,  it  became  extremely  hard  for  the  House 
of  Lords  to  interfere  with  money  matters  :  only  in 
a  grave  crisis  would  the  Lords  be  likely  to  upset  the 
whole  finance  of  the  year. 

The  House  of  Commons,  having  the  power  of  the 
purse,  is  naturally  supreme  in  all  other  matters.  The 
House  of  Commons  alone  can  make  or  unmake 
Governments  ;  to  that  House  all  estimates  for  spend- 
ing money  must  be  submitted  ;  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons the  Government  are  responsible  for  all  they 
do.  The  leader  of  that  party,  or  combination  of  parties, 
which  has  a  majority  in  the  Commons  is  the  King's 
Prime  Minister,  who  chooses  all  the  members  of  the 
Government  of  which  he  is  the  head. 

Government. — The  work  of  governing  the  coun- 
try is  carried  on  by  the  various  great  Offices.  The 
chief  are  the  Treasury  for  money  matters.  Admi- 
ralty for  the  Navy,  War  Office  for  the  Army,  Home 
Office,  Foreign  Office,  India  Office  and  Colonial 
Office.  The  work  in  each  office  is  done  by  a  staff 
of  permanent  non-political  officials,  with  a  poHtical 
chief.     The  experience  and  knowledge   of    the  per- 
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manent  officials  give  them  great  power  with  their 
chief  for  the  time  being,  and  more  often  than  not 
it  is  they  who  do  the  real  work  of  Government. 
The  political  chief  is  the  Spokesman  of  his  Department 
in  Parliament,  and  is  responsible  to  Parliament  for 
all  that  is  done.  Usually  there  is  also  a  Parliamen- 
tary Under-Secretary,  so  that  the  Department  may 
be  represented  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

The  Cabinet. — The  most  important  Ministers  to- 
gether form  the  Cabinet.  Originally  the  Cabinet  was 
a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  but  the  Privy 
Council,  formerly  a  most  important  body  consisting 
of  the  chief  men  in  the  country,  has  long  since  ceased 
to  have  any  real  power,  and  the  Cabinet  has  taken 
its  place.  Since  the  days  of  George  I.,  who  could  only 
speak  German,  the  King  has  never  attended  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Cabinet,  and  the  Prime  Minister  now  acts 
as  Chainnan.  All  the  powers  nominally  belonging  to 
the  King,  as  the  power  to  make  appointments,  to 
deal  with  foreign  countries,  to  proclaim  war,  are  now 
really  exercised  by  the  Cabinet.  The  King  can  change 
his  Ministers,  but  so  long  as  they  are  his  Ministers 
he  is  bound  to  take  their  advice.  And  no  Ministry 
can  exist  unless  supported  by  a  majority  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  for  it  is  the  House  of  Commons  alone 
that  can  grant  supplies.^ 

But  while  the  Cabinet  is  thus  dependent  on  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  reality  the  House  has  less 
and  less  control  over  the  Cabinet.  The  party  system 
is  so  strong  that  very  few  members  dare  vote  against 
their  leaders,  for  fear  of  losing  their  seats  at  the  next 
election.  The  Government  take  almost  all  the  time 
of  the  House  ;  no  private  member  can  carry  a  bill 
unless  the  Government  give  time  for  it.  And  the 
time  of  the  House  is  so  overcrowded  that  no  real  ex- 
amination is  made  even  of  the  estimates,  and  almost 

^  Supplies  are  grants  of  money  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
government. 
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every  Government  Bill  is  passed  by  means  of  the 
closure.     Freedom  of  debate  grows  daily  less. 

II.  The  Parliament  Act  of  1911.— But  the  power 
of  the  Cabinet,  great  as  it  was  before,  has  been  made 
far  greater  by  the  Parliament  Act  of  191 1,  and  we 
must  now  look  at  that  Act  and  its  history. 

The  Budget  of  1909— The  Liberal  Party  for  many 
years  past  had  been  clamouring  that  the  powers  of  the 
House  of  Lords  ought  to  be  curtailed.  In  1906  the 
Lords  ^  prevented  the  passing  of  Mr.  Birrell's  Education 
Bill,  and  in  1908  they  threw  out  the  Licensing  Bill. 
The  Liberals,  angered  by  this,  talked  a  good  deal  about 
taking  away  the  Lords'  Veto,  that  is,  their  power  to 
throw  out  Bills,  but  as  they  dared  not  face  an  election 
on  either  of  the  rejected  Bills  they  could  do  nothing. 
But  in  1909,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  brought  in  a  Budget 
of  a  most  startling  kind.  The  licensing  duties  were 
made  very  much  higher,  and  three  new  taxes 
were  placed  on  land.  In  order  to  raise  these  new 
taxes,  arrangements  had  to  be  made  to  value  all  the 
land  in  the  country,  a  long  and  costly  business.  The 
new  duties  and  taxes  were  felt  b}'  many  to  be  most 
unjust  as  well  as  unwise,  and  so  strong  was  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  Budget  that  it  took  six  months  to  pass  it 
through  the  Conmions.  The  House  of  Lords  decided 
that  such  a  Budget  as  this  ought  not  to  be  passed 
without  being  submitted  to  the  nation,  and  so  they 
threw  it  out.  A  General  Election  followed,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1910.  The  Liberal  majority  fell  from  334  to 
124.  This  majority  included  75  Nationalists,  and 
henceforth  the  Government  were  dependent  on  the 
Irish  party.  The  Budget  was  disliked  in  Ireland,  but 
the  Irish  members  agreed  to  vote  for  it  on  condition 
that  the  veto  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  so  impaired 
as  to  make  it  possible  to  pass  a  Home  Rule  Bill. 

^  The  Lords  passed  the  Second  Reading,  but  in  Committee 
made  some  changes  for  the  sake  of  the  Church  Schools.  These 
the  Commons  refused  to  accept,  and  so  the  Bill  was  dropped. 
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The  Budget  was  accordingly  passed  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  a  majority  of  93  and  at  once  accepted 
by  the  Lords,  who  felt  bound  to  take  the  vote  of  the 
newly-elected  House  as  the  decision  of  the  nation. 

1910. — Meanwhile,  Mr.  Asquith  had  carried  through 
the  Commons  three  Resolutions  concerning  the  Lords' 
Veto,  and  then  brought  in  the  Parliament  Bill,  based  on 
these  Resolutions.  He  declared  that  if  the  Lords 
rejected  it  the  Government  would  advise  the  King  what 
should  be  done  to  carry  the  Bill  in  that  Parliament. 
If  the  Bill  could  not  be  carried  in  that  Parliament  they 
would  resign  or  dissolve,  but  would  not  dissolve  unless 
the}^  could  make  sure  that  the  verdict  of  the  nation, 
given  in  the  election,  would  be  carried  out  in  the  new 
Parliament.  These  words  clearly  pointed  to  a  crea- 
tion of  peers. 

But  King  Edward's  death  on  May  6,  1910,  put  a 
stop  for  a  time  to  political  strife.  All  men  wished 
the  new  reign  to  begin  in  peace  if  that  were  pos- 
sible, and  so  it  was  agreed  that  four  leading 
men  on  each  side — Mr.  Asquith,  Lord  Crewe,  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Birrell  for  the  Liberals ; 
Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Lansdowne,  the  late  Lord 
Cawdor  and  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  for  the  Union- 
ists— should  meet  in  a  Conference  over  the  Lords' 
Veto.  The  Conference  met  often  between  June 
and  November,  but  at  last  in  November  broke  up, 
having  failed  to  agree.  Immediately  afterwards,  on 
November  18,  the  Government  announced  that  Parlia- 
ment would  be  dissolved  on  November  28.  The 
House  of  Lords  utilized  the  few  last  days  of  the 
session  in  passing  Resolutions  which  outlined  the 
Unionist  policy  on  the  subject  of  their  House. 

At  the  General  Election  of  December,  1910,  there 
were  thus  two  policies  before  the  country.  The 
Government's  Parliament  Bill  provided  that  : 

I.  The  Lords  should  have  no  power  to  amend  or 
throw  out  Money  Bills,  but  only  to  discuss  them  for  not 
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more  than  a  month.     The  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  to  decide  what  Bills  were  Money  Bills. 

2.  Other  Bills  might  be  twice  rejected  by  the  Lords, 
but  if  passed  by  the  Commons  in  three  successive 
sessions  ^  should  become  law  the  third  time  without  the 
Lords'  consent.  Not  less  than  two  3'ears  must  pass 
between  the  Second  Reading  in  the  first  Session  and 
the  Third  Reading  in  the  third. 

3.  Parliament  must  not  last  more  than  five  years, 
instead  of  seven  as  before. 

The  Preamble,  or  preface,  of  the  Bill  said  that  it 
was  expedient  to  do  away  with  the  House  of  Lords  and 
to  set  up  a  new  Second  House.  But  the  Preamble 
hns  not  yet  been  carried  into  effect. 

The  Unionist  policy  on  the  other  hand  was,  and  is : — 

1.  To  refonn  the  House  of  Lords  so  that  no  man 
sliould  sit  in  it  only  by  right  of  birth.  The 
reformed  House  of  Lords  should  be  about  half  the 
size  of  the  present  House,  and  should  consist  of  the 
best  of  the  Peers,  together  with  other  distinguished 
men  from  outside,  named  by  the  Prime  Minister  or 
elected  in  some  way. 

2.  To  withdraw  from  the  Lords  the  power  to  throw 
out  Money  Bills. 

3.  As  to  other  Bihs  when  the  two  Houses  disagreed 
in  two  consecutive  sessions  it  was  proposed  that — 

First  ;  the  two  Houses  should  sit  and  vote  together 
and  the  question  should  be  settled  by  the  vote  of  the 
two  Houses  taken  together. 

Secondly,  in  matters  of  great  importance  on  which 
the  people  had  not  been  consulted  at  a  General 
Election,  a  Referendum,  or  Poll  of  the  People,  should 
be  taken. 

^  A  Session  is  a  Sitting  of  Parliament,  from  the  time  the 
King  opens  it  till  he  prorogues  it.  Bills  must  be  passed 
completely  in  one  Session;  they  cannot  be  carried  over 
to  the  next.  There  is  usually  one  Session  in  each  year.  If 
either  Plouse  wants  a  holiday  during  the  Session  it  adjourns. 
Three  successive  sessions  :   i.e.,  three  sessions  running. 
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The  Passing  of  the  Bill. — Unfortunately  there 
was  no  time  thoroughly  to  explain  the  Unionist 
policy  to  the  electors.  While  the  Conference  lasted 
both  parties  had  agreed  to  have  a  truce  and  not  speak 
on  the  Parliament  Bill,  and  the  moment  the  Confer- 
ence broke  up  the  Government  advised  the  King  to 
dissolve  Parliament.  The  Unionists  were  thus  much 
handicapped  at  the  Election,  and  the  Government 
majority  was  increased  from  122  to  126.  The  Parlia- 
ment Bill  was  at  once  brought  in  again.  While  it 
was  being  discussed  in  the  Commons,  in  the  Lords 
Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  introduced  a  Referendum 
Bill,  and  Lord  Lansdowne  introduced  a  Bill  for  the 
Reform  of  the  House  of  Lords,  which  was  read  a 
second  time.  Neither  bill  was  carried  further ;  they 
were  only  brought  in  to  explain  the  Unionist  plans. 
When  the  Parliament  Bill  came  up  to  the  Lords  they, 
acting  on  the  verdict  of  the  nation  in  the  General  Elec- 
tion, passed  the  second  Reading,  but  made  certain 
important  changes  in  Committee.  The  chief  were  : 
(i)  Not  the  Speaker  alone,  but  a  committee  consist- 
ing of  the  Speaker  and  five  others,  chosen  from  both 
Houses,  should  decide  whether  a  Bill  was  or  was  not 
a  Money  Bill.  (2)  Bills  touching  the  Crown,  Bills 
setting  up  Parliaments  for  Ireland,  Scotland  or  Wales 
(i.e.  Home  Rule),  and  Bills  which  the  Committee  just 
named  thought  were  of  grave  importance  and  had 
never  been  properly  before  the  electors,  should  not 
become  law  under  the  Parliament  Bill  unless  they 
were  approved  by  a  Poll  of  the  People. 

These  amendments  the  Government  refused  to 
accept,  and  Mr.  Asquith  wrote  to  Mr.  Balfour  to  tell 
him  that  if  the  Lords  refused  to  give  way  the  King  had 
promised,  on  his  advice,  to  create  enough  Peers  to  give 
the  Government  a  majority  on  the  Bill  in  the  Upper 
House.  Clearly  then  it  was  useless  for  the  Lords  to 
resist ;  whatever  they  did  the  Parliament  Bill  would  be 
passed ;  their  only  choice  was  between  the  Bill  with 
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and  the  Bill  without  400  Radical  Peers.  Mr.  Balfour 
and  Lord  Lan.sdowne  therefore  advised  them  to 
choose  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  For  if  the  400  Peers 
were  made  not  only  would  the  Crown  be  brought  into 
political  strife  and  our  Constitution  made  ridiculous 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  but  further  the  Government 
would  in  future  have  a  majority  in  the  Upper  House 
and  be  able  to  pass  all  their  Bills,  including  Home 
Rule,  at  once,  without  even  the  delay  of  two  years 
allowed  by  the  Parliament  Bill.  Lord  Lansdowne 
tlierefore  advised  the  L^iionist  Peers  not  to  vote  on 
the  Government  motion  "  that  the  Lords  do  not 
insist  on  their  amendments."  Over  300  Unionist 
peers  followed  Lord  Lansdowne's  lead.  Nevertheless 
Lord  Halsbury,  Lord  Selborne  and  112  other  peers 
felt  it  would  be  wrong  not  to  vote  against  the  Govern- 
ment's motion.  But  Lord  Morley  told  the  House 
that  if  the  Government  were  beaten  the  King  would 
iigrec  to  make  enough  Peers  to  defeat  any  possible 
combination  of  the  Opposition.  Therefore,  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  the  House  of  Lords  being  swamped  by 
an  immense  creation  of  Liberal  Peers,  some  thirty 
Bishops  and  Unionist  Peers  voted  for  the  Govern- 
ment motion,  which  was  carried  by  131  to  114.  On 
August  18  the  Bill  received  the  Royal  Assent  and 
became  law. 

Mr.  Asquith  explained  in  the  Connnons  that  his 
Ministry  before  the  General  Election  had  advised  the 
King  to  make  enough  Peers  to  carry  the  Parliament 
Bill,  provided  the  Liberals  won  the  Election,  and 
that  the  King  had  promised  to  do  so.  The  King 
had  no  choice  ;  he  must  either  take  his  Minister's 
advice  or  appoint  fresh  Ministers,  and  as  Mr.  Balfour 
could  not  possibly  accept  office  without  a  majority 
in  the  Commons,  and  there  was  therefore  no  alter- 
native ministry,  the  King  was  obliged,  as  a  Constitu- 
tional Sovereign,  to  give  the  promise  asked  by  Mr. 
Asquith, 
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But  the  advice  given  by  Mr.  Asquith  was  revolu 
tionary.  Clearly  it  cannot  be  right  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  "  pack  "  the  Upper  House  and  make  a  major- 
ity for  itself  whenever  it  pleases.  The  Crown  has 
the  right  to  make  Peers  in  order  that  merit  may  be 
honoured,  not  that  the  vote  of  one  House  of  Parlia- 
ment may  be  altered.  A  peerage  should  be  given 
for  what  a  man  has  done,  not  for  what  he  pro- 
mises to  do.  To  make  Peers  in  order  to  pass  a  law 
would  only  be  right  in  great  danger  and  need.  In  all 
English  history  it  had  only  been  done,  or  threatened, 
twice.  In  171 1  the  Tory  Ministry  made  12  peers  so 
as  to  obtain  a  majority.  The  support  of  the  Upper 
House  was  far  more  necessary  to  a  Government  then 
than  now.  The  Tories  were  thus  enabled  to  put  a 
stop,  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  to  a  long  and  bloody 
war.  But  their  action  was  much  attacked  at  the 
time,  and  for  this  and  other  things  they  were  im- 
peached by  their  Whig  successors.  In  1832  the  Whig 
Ministry  forced  the  Lords  to  pass  the  Third  Reform 
Bill,  by  threatening  to  make  Peers.  Undoubtedly 
the  Ministry  were  right;  not  only  was  the  Bill  just 
and  necessary  and  long  overdue,  but  also  if  it  had  not 
been  carried  there  would  have  been  civil  war.  There 
was  intense  excitement  throughout  the  country : 
many  riots  had  taken  place  ;  and  thousands  of  armed 
men  were  ready  to  march  on  London  in  order  to 
force  the  Lords  to  yield. 

It  is  absurd  to  say  that  things  in  1910  and  191 1 
were  at  all  like  this.  Moreover,  in  1832,  the  subject 
of  Parliamentary  Reform  had  been  before  the  country 
for  many  years.  The  First  Reform  Bill  was  intro- 
duced in  1830  and  beaten  in  Committee  in  the  Com- 
mons ;  an  election  followed  in  which  the  Whigs 
gained  over  100  seats  ;  the  Second  Reform  Bill  passed 
the  Commons  and  was  thrown  out  by  the  Lords  in 
1831  ;  and  it  was  not  till  1832,  when  the  Third  Reform 
Bill  had  passed  the  Commons,  that  the  Lords  were 
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overborne  by  force.  Whereas  in  November,  1910, 
the  Parhament  Bill  had  not  reached  a  Second  Reading 
in  the  Commons,  and  the  Lords  only  got  the  chance 
of  a  day's  discussion  of  the  Bill  by  pressing  the 
Government  for  it. 

The  Lords  were  willing  to  abide  by  the  results  of 
the  General  Election  and  to  accept  the  Bill  in  the 
main,  bad  as  tliey  thought  it.  But  the  real  stumbhng- 
block  was  Home  Rule.  The  Lords  felt  that  so  great 
a  change  as  the  break-up  of  the  Union  of  the  Kingdom, 
a  change  which  might  be  so  ruinous  to  the  country, 
a  change  twice  refused  by  the  electors,  ought  not  to 
be  carried  out  without  the  clear  consent  of  the  country. 
Hence  their  amendment  to  the  Parliament  Bill. 
This  amendment  the  Liberal  Government  could  not 
pxccept,  for  they  depended  on  the  votes  of  the  Irish 
party,  and  the  Irish  party  supported  them  in  order 
that  a  Home  Rule  Bill  might  become  law  without  a 
General  Election  being  held  first.  Evidently  the 
Irish  party  fear  that  England  is  against  Home  Rule, 
seeing  how  anxious  they  are  to  avoid  an  election 
upon  it. 

III.  Pros  and  Cons. — So  far  the  Irish  party  has 
triumphed.  By  main  force  the  Lords  were  made 
to  yield.  The  Government  had  the  might  :  which 
side  had  the  right  ? 

Both  Liberals  and  Unionists  agree  that  in  this 
country,  as  in  almost  all  civilized  countries,  there 
ought  to  be  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  Further, 
they  agree  that  this  country  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
a  democracy,  governed  according  to  the  wishes 
of  the  whole  people,  and  that  the  Cabinet  and 
Parliament  only  exist  to  carry  out  those  wishes.  All 
great  questions  must  in  the  end  be  settled  by  the 
people.  As  the  Commons  said  in  1649,  "  The  people 
are,  under  God,  the  original  of  all  just  power," 
Thirdly,  the  House  of  Commons,  as  the  elected  and 
representative  House,  must  have  the  greater  power. 
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By  it  alone  taxes  are  granted  :  by  it  alone  Govern- 
ments are  made  and  unmade. 

Uses  of  a  Second  House. — What  then  is  the 
use  of  a  Second  House  ?  First,  to  revise.  Bills 
are  often  passed  too  quickly  by  the  Commons, 
and  the  other  House  may  do  useful  work  in 
going  through  Bills  carefully  and  correcting  mistakes. 
Secondly,  the  Upper  House  should  share  the  work 
of  law-making.  The  Commons  have  more  work  than 
can  well  be  done  in  the  time,  and  Bills  may  often 
be  introduced  first  in  the  Upper  House  and  there 
thrashed  out,  so  that  the  Commons  need  not  spend 
much  time  on  them  afterwards.  And,  thirdly,  the 
main  reason  for  having  a  Second  House  is  that  "  not 
in  any  other  way  known  to  man  can  you  secure  that 
the  decisions  of  Parliament  shall  really  approximate 
to  the  true,  settled,  considered  verdict  of  the  nation."  * 

Perhaps  in  a  moment  of  passion  the  nation  might 
vote  for  something  which  after  time  and  thought  it 
would  not  judge  to  be  right.  Then  a  Second  House, 
by  causing  delay  and  giving  time  for  thought,  would 
be  of  service.  But  this  need  would  seldom  arise  ; 
it  is  not  for  this  we  most  need  a  Second  House.  We 
Unionists  hold  that  we  need  a  Second  House,  not  to 
thwart  the  wishes  of  the  people,  but  to  make  sure  that 
Parliament  is  really  carrying  out  those  wishes. 

For  because  the  Commons  are  elected  by  the 
people  it  does  not  follow  that  whatever  the  Commons 
pass  embodies  the  true  wish  of  the  people.  For  (i)  A 
minority  of  votes  in  the  whole  kingdom  might  return 
a  majority  of  members.  One  member  may  get  in 
by  a  majority  of  13,000  and  another  by  one  vote  ; 
one  member  may  represent  1,500  voters  and  another 
45,000.  (2)  A  House  that  has  sat  for  some  time 
may  no  longer  be  in  touch  with  the  nation  :  men's 
minds   change.     (3)  Questions   may   arise   of   which 

^  Mr.  Balfour,  to  the  Primrose  League,  in  London,  May  ir, 
1911. 
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no  one  had  thought  at  the  previous  election,  e.g., 
the  Licensing  Bill  of  1908  and  the  Budget  of  1909  had 
not  been  thought  of  at  the  1906  election.  (4)  A 
question  may  have  been  mentioned  at  an  election 
but  have  been  passed  over  by  the  electors  because 
other  things  seemed  more  pressing.  So  many  things 
are  talked  of  at  an  election  that  it  does  not  follow 
that,  because  a  man  votes  for  one  party,  he  agrees  \\dth 
that  party  in  everything,  only  that  he  agrees  with 
it  in  the  main.  So  in  December,  1910,  it  was  of  the 
Parliament  Bill,  not  of  Home  Rule,  that  the  electors 
thought.  (5)  The  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons 
ma}'  not  be  according  to  the  true  opinions  of  its 
members.  For  it  is  hard  for  private  members  to 
disobey  the  party  whips,  and  so  they  vote  as  their 
leaders  wish,  not  as  they  themselves  wish.  Again, 
where  there  are  several  sets  of  members  wanting 
different  things,  what  is  called  "  log-rolling  "  may 
arise  ;  that  is,  they  bargain  with  each  other.  "If 
3'ou  vote  for  our  Bill,  we  wih  vote  for  yours."  So 
Liberal,  Irish,  and  Labour  men  bargain  with  each 
other,  as  for  instance  when  the  Irish  party,  in  order 
to  get  Home  Rule,  voted  for  a  Budget  Ireland  disUked. 
In  this  way  Bills  may  be  passed  which  most  of  the 
members  really  dislike. 

Lastly,  if  the  minority  are  to  abide  contentedh^ 
by  the  doings  of  the  majority,  the  majority  must  not 
make  too  harsh  and  unjust  use  of  their  power.  At 
present  what  is  done  by  one  party  is  usually  left 
unchanged  by  the  other  party  when  they  come  into 
power,  and  so  we  get  a  settled  state  of  things.  But 
if  the  party  in  power  were  wholly  careless  of  the  just 
claims  of  their  opponents  this  happy  arrangement 
might  come  to  an  end,  and  we  should  have,  as  it  were, 
an  everlasting  sec-saw,  first  one  jiarty  doing  a  thing 
and  then  the  other  party  undoing  it.  Moreover,  if 
the  minority  held  that  they  had  been  unjustly  treated 
they  might  cherish  bitter  and  revengeful  feelings  for 
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many  years.  And  if  their  anger  was  very  great  they 
might  even  try  to  stop  the  majority  by  force.  For  in  a 
civil  war  the  minority  sometimes  win. 

Now  a  Single  House  of  Parliament  having  sole 
power  might  be  tempted  to  use  its  power  unjustly. 
But  a  Second  House  is  a  check  upon  it  and  helps  to 
secure  fair  play  for  all,  and  so  to  give  the  nation 
stability.  It  is  never  good  for  one  man,  or  one  body 
of  men,  to  have  all  power  and  no  one  to  say  them  nay  : 
they  are  sure  to  grow  tyrannical.  That  is  why 
Oliver  Cromwell  called  a  Single  House  "  the  horridest 
tyranny." 

We  must,  therefore,  have  a  Second  House,  because 
"only  an  efficient  Second  Chamber  can  secure  that 
the  will  of  the  people,"  not  the  will  of  a  cabinet  or  a 
part}',  "  shall  prevail."  ^ 

Liberal  Arguments  against  the  House  of 
Lords. — Now  the  Liberals  hold  that  our  House  of 
Lords  is  not  a  good  Second  Chamber.  It  consists 
mainly  of  men  who  sit  there  by  right  of  birth,  and 
why  should  these  men  have  the  power,  simply  because 
they  are  the  sons  of  their  fathers,  to  check  the  chosen 
representatives  of  the  nation  ?  Again  it  has  happened 
of  late  years  that  the  great  majority  of  tlie  Peers 
have  been  Conservatives.  They  have  therefore  been 
ready  to  pass  Conservative  Bills  but  to  throw  out 
Liberal  Bills  :  which  is  unjust.  Therefore,  say 
Liberals,  the  power  of  the  Lords  should  be  curtailed. 

This  does  not  follow  at  all.  If  you  emplo}^  a 
carpenter  and  you  think  he  docs  his  work  badly,  you 
don't  sa}^  "  he  must  have  fewer  tools,"  but  "  I  must 
get  another  carpenter."  Similarly,  if  we  think  the 
House  of  Lords  is  a  bad  Second  Chamber,  the  remedy 
is  not  to  take  away  its  powers  but  to  get  a  new 
House  or  reform  the  old  one.  The  Liberals  are 
therefore  mixing  up  two  different  questions  :  (i)  Who 
ought    to   sit   in   the   House   of   Lords  ?     (2)  What 

^  Mr.  Balfour,  speech  quoted  above. 
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powers  ouglit  the  House  of  Lords  to  have,  if  it  is 
to  do  its  work  properly  ? 

Constitution  of  the  Upper  House. — First,  who 
ought  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  ? 

Liberals  say  it  is  unjust  that  a  man  should  have 
the  right  to  govern  the  country  simply  because  he  has 
inherited  a  peerage.  This  talk  of  "  rights "  and 
"  privileges,"  is  pointless  :  no  Unionist  wants  to 
fight  for  the  Lords'  "  privileges."  Why  should  we  ? 
we  are  not  all  Lords.  Nor  do  the  Lords  themselves 
fight  for  their  "  privileges  "  ;  they  have  agreed  that  no 
man  ought  to  sit  in  the  Upper  House  solely  by  right 
of  birth.  The  question  for  us  is  not,  who  has  the 
"  right  "  to  sit  there  ?  but,  who  will  be  the  best  to 
sit  there,  for  our  good,  not  for  their  own  ?  Who  can 
serve  us  best  ? 

At  present  the  House  consists  of  (i)  Those  who 
have  inherited  peerages,  (2)  Those  who  have  been 
made  peers.  These  include  men  of  eminence  in  many 
different  careers,  great  soldiers,  sailors,  governors, 
ambassadors  and  so  on.  (3)  Certain  Bishops  and 
Judges  ;  ^  these  have  risen  by  their  own  merits. 
Undoubtedly  the  House  contains  many  men  of  great 
ability  and  experience,  and  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  many  professions  not  represented  in  the 
Commons.  Great  debates  in  the  Lords  are  at  least 
as  good  as  those  in  the  Commons,  and  on  such  subjects 
as  the  Army  and  Navy,  India,  the  Colonies  and  Foreign 
Affairs  usually  better.  Some  of  the  ablest  members 
of  the  Upper  House  are  hereditary  peers.  And  the 
fact  that  they  are  hereditary  peers  gives  them  special 
advantages.  They  have  probably  been  brought  up 
to  politics  and  owe  much  to  their  fathers'  training 

*  N.B. — When  the  House  of  Lords  acts  as  a  Court  of  Law 
only  these  Judges  sit,  not  the  other  peers.  The  House  of 
Lords  as  the  highest  Court  of  Law  and  the  House  as  a  pohti- 
cal  assembly  are  quite  different.  Radical  speakers  often 
deliberately  confuse  the  two. 
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and  experience.  They  have  been  brought  up,  too,  in 
traditions  of  duty  and  patriotism  ;  their  forefathers 
served  the  State  and  so  must  they.  And  being 
already,  so  to  speak,  at  the  top  of  the  tree  they  are 
much  less  tempted  to  be  self-seeking  than  are  men 
who  are  making  their  own  way  up.  The  late  Duke 
of  Devonshire  is  an  excellent  example  of  this. 

To  throw  away  all  these  good  things,  and  to  do 
away  with  a  House  wliich  is  as  old  as  the  EngHsh 
nation,  in  order  to  set  up  a  brand-new  House,  would 
seem  a  great  pity.  But  some  reform  is  needed. 
There  are  many  peers  who  have  no  special  fitness  for 
political  work.  And  what  matters  more,  however 
good  the  House  of  Lords  may  be,  it  can  so  easily  be 
attacked  because  of  its  hereditary  character,  that  it  is 
not  strong  enough  to  do  its  work,  and  thus  it  lacks 
authority.  Therefore  the  Unionist  party  and  the  Peers 
themselves  desire  reform.  Lord  Lansdowne's  Bill  pro- 
posed that  the  House  of  Lords  should  consist  of 
{a)  100  peers  who  had  held  high  ofhce  and  had  been 
elected  by  the  other  peers  ;  {b)  16  Judges,  (c)  7 
Bishops,  {d)  120  men  elected  by  the  Commons,  and 
{e)  100  nominated  by  the  King  on  the  Prime  Minister's 
advice.  The  details  are  not  important  ;  what  we 
aim  at  is  to  keep  the  best  members  of  the  present 
House  and  to  add  others  from  outside  so  as  to  make 
the  parties  more  even  and  to  make  the  House  more 
representative  of  the  nation. 

The  Liberals  say  there  ought  to  be  a  Second  House 
and  that  the  present  House  ought  to  be  aboUshed 
and  a  new  House  set  up.  But  they  do  not  seem  in 
the  least  likely  to  carry  out  these  ideas  ;  they  leave 
the  present  hereditary  House  but  take  away  its 
powers.  So  that  we  are  left  without  a  proper  Second 
House  at  all.  In  the  meantime  they  want  to  break 
up  the  kingdom  and  rob  the  Church.  So  that  we  are 
without  a  strong  Second  House  just  when  we  most 
need  it. 
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If  any  one  wants  an  efficient  Second  Chamber, 
but  not  a  purely  hereditary  Second  Chamber,  he 
must  vote  Unionist.  If  he  wants  an  hereditary 
House,  without  enough  power  to  do  its  work,  let  him 
be  a  Radical. 

Powers  of  the  Upper  House. — Now  for  our 
second  question.  What  powers  ought  the  Upper 
House  to  have,  if  it  is  to  do  its  work  properly  ? 
That  work,  remember,  is  to  make  sure  that  the 
decisions  of  Parliament  really  fulfil  the"  true,  settled, 
considered  verdict  of  the  nation." 

Liberals  admit  that  in  course  of  time  the  House 
of  Commons  may  get  out  of  touch  with  the  nation. 
They  have  therefore,  by  the  Parliament  Act,  shortened 
the  duration  of  Parliament  from  seven  to  five  years. 
And  by  that  Act  only  bills  introduced  in  the  first 
three  years  of  a  Parliament  can  become  law  without 
the  Lords'  consent. 

During  its  first  three  years  they  think  the  House 
of  Commons  would  still  be  in  touch  with  the  nation. 
Therefore  they  hold  that  the  only  power  needed  by 
the  Second  House  is  the  power  of  delay.  By  the 
Parliament  Act  the  Lords,  though  they  cannot  pre- 
vent a  Bill,  can  delay  it  for  two  years.  And  if  a 
Bill  was  really  unpopular  in  the  country  two  years' 
delay  would  kill  it  they  say  :  it  would  not  be  carried 
through  the  Commons  without  alteration  for  three 
consecutive  sessions. 

We  must  note  in  passing  that  to  come  under  the 
Parhament  Act  a  Bill,  if  rejected  by  the  Lords,  must 
be  passed  by  the  Commons  unchanged  in  three  suc- 
cessive sessions.  This  is  only  fair  ;  but  it  will  tend  to 
hinder  compromise  and  to  prevent  n.ccdcd  changes 
in  a  Bill. 

So  if  people  dislike  a  Bill  they  nuist  never  stop 
agitating  until  it  is  dropped.  For  they  will  have  no 
chance  of  voting  on  it,  and  therefore,  endless  meetings 
and  petitions  and  turmoil  will  be  the  only  way  of 
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getting  rid  of  it.  This  would  surely  be  extraordinarily 
tiresome,  and  wasteful  of  money  and  energy.  Un- 
less people  disliked  a  Bill  extremely  they  would  not  be 
willing  to  take  so  much  trouble,  and  so  a  Bill  might 
become  law  although  few  people  really  wanted  it. 

But  even  if  people  do  agitate,  how  can  we  be  cer- 
tain that  the  Cabinet  will  drop  their  Bill  ?  A  Govern- 
ment like  the  present,  which  is  dependent  on  a  com- 
bination of  parties,  dares  not  offend  any  group  of  its 
supporters.  May  not  the  Irish  party  be  able  to  force 
the  Government  to  stick  to  the  Home  Rule  Bill, 
however  great  the  outcry  against  it  ?  And  might 
not  the  Government  hope  that  by  the  next  election 
the  matter  would  be  forgotten  ?  that  it  would  be 
done  and  past  undoing  ? 

Surely  we  ought  not  to  leave  our  liberties  to 
chance  :  we  ought  to  be  able  to  make  sure  that  we 
can  stop  the  Government  passing  laws  against  our 
will.  Moreover,  what  is  to  prevent  a  Bill  being 
passed  to  shorten  the  two  years'  delay  ? 

The  Referendum. — What  then  is  the  Unionist 
plan  ?  Not  simply  to  undo  the  Parliament 
Act,  and  go  back  to  the  old  way  of  settling  dis- 
putes between  the  two  Houses  by  a  General  Election. 
For  in  a  General  Election  so  many  questions  are 
mixed  up  that  the  elector  cannot  think  of  one 
Bill  only.  He  may  like  the  Government  but 
dislike  its  Bill  :  what  is  he  to  do  then  ?  More- 
over, a  General  Election  is  extremely  expensive 
and  upsets  all  business  ;  we  do  not  want  an  election 
too  often.  Nor  do  we  want  a  change  of  Ministry  too 
often  ;   it  upsets  the  work  of  government. 

The  Unionist  plan,  therefore,  is  the  Referendum,  or 
Poll  of  the  People.  That  is,  when  the  two  Houses 
disagree  on  a  Bill,  there  should  be  a  general  voting 
upon  it  on  a  particular  day.  Every  voter  would 
go  to  the  poll  and  be  given  a  voting-paper  marked 
thus : 

U.W.H.  c 
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Do  you  want  such  and  such  a  Bill  to  become  law  ? 


Yes. 


No. 


And  he  would  put  his  cross  against  either  the  Yes 
or  the  No.  Every  voter  would  have  one  vote  only, 
and  the  votes  for  the  whole  country  would  all  be 
added  together,  and  the  Bill  would  be  passed  or 
dropped  just  as  the  majority  of  votes  decided.  If  the 
Bill  were  lost  there  w^ould  be  no  need  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  resign.  If  passed  it  would  be  much  less 
likely  to  be  repealed  than  an  Act  passed  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

The  People's  Poll  need  be  no  great  expense  or 
trouble.  And  it  would  only  be  used  for  great 
and  important  Bills :  on  lesser  matters  the  two 
Houses  must  agree  between  themselves,  by  one 
House  yielding,  by  compromise,  or  by  a  Joint  Sitting. 
The  Lords  would  not  care  to  ask  for  a  Poll  unless  they 
thought  the  country  was  likely  to  agree  with  them, 
for  necxlless  Polls  would  annoy  everybody. 

One  Radical  grievance  remains.  They  say  that 
the  Lords  never  throw  out  Conservative  Bills  ;  and 
it  is  true  that  when  the  two  Houses  are  agreed  they 
may  do  things  the  country  dislikes,  without  hind- 
rance. This  grievance  is  in  no  way  mended  by  the 
Parliament  Act.  But  it  might  be  cured  by  the 
Referendum,  It  might  be  arranged  that  a  Poll  should 
be  held,  not  only  at  the  request  of  the  Upper  House, 
but  also  at  the  request  of  a  sufficient  minority  in  the 
Lower  House. 

To  conclude.  The  Liberals  have  largely  destroyed 
the  power  of  the  House  of  Lords,  but  have  made  no 
attempt  to  reform  it.  They  have  given  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  reality  that  is  to  the  Cabinet,  entire 
power  to  make  laws  without  any  need  to  ask  the 
opinion  of  the  people.  The  Unionists  desire  to  reform 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  above  all  to  fight  against  the 
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tyranny  of  an  unchecked  Cabinet  and  a  Single  House, 
and  to  make  "  the  settled,  the  considered,  the  in- 
telligent will  of  the  people  of  this  country  the  sole 
authority  by  which  it  is  governed." 

Which  are  the  true  democrats  ?     Which  are  the 
true  friends  of  freedom  ? 

BOOKS  AND  PAPERS  FOR  REFERENCE. 

The  Constitutional  Year  Book,  191 1  and  1912.     (is.  paper, 

2s.  cloth,  Nat.  Un.  Assoc.)     The  latter  gives  the  text 

of  the  Parliament  Act. 
The  Constitutional  Question  .  .  .,  Speech  by  Mr.  Balfour 

on  May  11,  191 1.      (No.  1468.     id.   Nat.  Un.  Assoc.) 
The  Parliament    Act.      What    it    is  and  what    it  Does. 

fS^'ery  simple].     (Nat.  Un.  Assoc.     No.  1507.)    Also 

Nos.  1470  and  1471.     5^.  per  100. 
The    Party    System.      H.    Bellcc    and    C.     Chesterton. 

[Half  sense,  half  nonsense.]     (3s.  6d.  Swift.) 
The  Lords'   Question.     Lord   Robert   Cecil,    K.C.,   M.P. 

(3^.   net.     West  Strand   Publishing  Co.). 
The  Referendum  among  the  English.  S.  R.  Honey.    {2s.  6d. 
V  ■     Macmillan.) 
Secoftd  Chambers.     J.  Marriot.     (5s.  Oxford  University 

Press.) 
Senates    and    Upper    Chambers.     H.    Temperley.     (5';. 

Chapman  &  Hall.) 


CHAPTER    II 

HOME    RULE 

L.  M.  Bagge. 

I.  A  Real  Danger. — Perhaps  the  greatest  danger 
to  the  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  arises 
from  the  indifference  of  many  English  people.  They 
don't  trouble  about  Home  Rule  because  they  don't 
believe  it  will  really  come.  Home  Rule  has  been 
talked  of  for  many  years  and  never  come,  and  so 
they  think  it  never  will.  Those  who  think  thus  have 
not  understood  the  effects  of  the  ParHament  Act. 
Till  that  Act  was  passed  the  Union  seemed  safe. 
For  the  Lords  were  sure  to  reject  a  Home  Rule  Bill, 
which  could  not  then  become  law  without  a 
General  Election.  And  it  was  almost  certain  that 
the  majority  of  electors  would  vote  against  Home 
Rule.  But  now  a  Bill  can  become  law  without  the 
electors  ever  being  consulted  at  all.  The  Bill  has 
only  to  be  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  three 
successive  sessions,  and  it  becomes  law  without  the 
consent  of  the  Lords.  That  is  to  say,  the  Lords  can 
no  longer  compel  an  appeal  to  the  country.  So  that 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  may  become  law  in  two  years 
without  the  country  having  any  voice  in  the  matter, 
and  even  though  the  country  may  be  wholly  against 
the  Bill.  It  might  be  said  that  if  feeling  ran  high  in 
the  country  the  Government  miglit  be  beaten  in  the 
House  of  Commons  through  the  slackness  of  its  own 
supporters.  But  now  that  members  are  paid  this  is 
less  likely  to  happen.     Radical  and  Labour  members 
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will  not  wish  to  let  the  Government  be  beaten  for  fear 
that  they  ma}'  themselves  lose  their  seats  at  the 
General  Election,  and  so  lose  £400  a  year. 

II.  What  is  Home  Rule  ? — Home  Rule  then  is 
a  real  danger.  But  what  is  Home  Rule  ?  Home 
Rule  does  not  mean  simply  self-government.  That 
Ireland  has  already,  as  fully  as  the  rest  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  She  has  her  fair  share,  and  more  than 
her  fair  share,  of  members  in  the  united  Parliament 
which  governs  the  whole  country,  and  those  members 
have  at  least  their  full  share  of  influence.  Ireland, 
therefore,  has  just  as  much  Home  Rule  as  any  other 
part  of  the  kingdom.  But  by  Home  Rule  the  Irish 
mean  more  than  self-government.  They  mean  a 
separate  Parliament  for  Ireland,  and  a  separate 
Ministry  answerable  to  that  Parliament,  to  manage 
Irish  affairs  without  any  interference  from  Great 
Britain.  Home  Rule  means,  not  self-government, 
but  separation. 

III.  Federalism. — Many  Liberals  support  Home 
Rule  because  they  think  the  Imperial  Parliament  is 
overworked,  and  has  not  time  to  attend  to  the  business 
of  the  Empire  and  to  that  of  every  part  of  the  British 
Isles  as  well.  They  would  like  to  have  a  Federal 
system,  or  Home  Rule  all  round.  That  is  to  say, 
they  wish  to  have  an  Irish  Parliament  and  Ministry 
to  manage  Irish  affairs,  a  Scotch  Parliament  and 
Ministry  to  manage  Scotch  affairs,  a  Welsh  Parlia- 
ment and  Ministry  to  manage  Welsh  affairs,  an 
English  Parliament  and  Ministry  to  manage  English 
affairs,  and  then  a  United  Parliament  and  Ministry 
over  all  to  manage  the  Armj^  and  Navy  and  Foreign 
Affairs  and  other  things  that  concern  the  whole  coun- 
try. Five  Parliaments  and  five  sets  of  Ministers  in 
these  small  islands  !  And  five  times  the  present 
cost  !  The  interests  of  the  three  kingdoms  are  so 
fast  intertwined  that  it  would  be  hard  indeed  to  dis- 
entangle them,  and  to  say  whatthings  concerned 
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one  part  only,  and  what  things  concerned  the  whole 
country.  And  there  would  be  endless  quarrelling 
between  the  local  Parliaments  and  Governments  and 
the  Central  Parliament  and  Government  as  to  the 
powers  of  each. 

We  are  told  that  other  great  countries  prosper 
under  Federalism,  In  Germany,  in  the  United  States, 
in  Canada,  in  Australia,  we  find  a  Federal  system. 
Yes,  but  these  countries  consisted  in  the  beginning  of 
separate  states,  which  have  now  been  united  by  a 
Federal  system  into  single  nations.  But  traces  of  the 
old  separation  remain,  and  each  of  the  States  that 
once  were  separate  still  has  its  own  Parliament  and 
Government  for  local  affairs.  But  it  is  not  to  their 
separation,  but  to  their  union,  that  these  countries 
owe  their  greatness.  Federalism  with  them  has  been 
a  step  towards  union  :  with  us  it  would  be  a  step  to- 
wards separation,  a  step  backward  and  not  forward. 
Federalism  has  indeed  been  successful  in  these  coun- 
tries, but  it  is  not  without  its  drawbacks,  from  which 
we  with  our  closer  union  are  free.  There  is  always 
room  for  friction  between  the  local  and  the  national 
Parliaments,  and  the  central  Government  often 
finds  itself  too  weak.  Sir  John  MacDonald,  the 
father  of  Canadian  Federation,  said  : — 

"  Now,  as  regards  the  comparative  advantages  of  a 
Legislative  and  a  Federal  Union,  I  have  never  hesitated 
to  state  my  own  opinions.  I  have  again  and  again  stated 
in  the  House  that,  if  practicable,  I  thought  a  Legislative 
Union  would  be  preferable.  I  have  always  contended 
that  if  we  could  agree  to  have  one  Government  and  one 
Parliament  legislating  for  the  whole  of  these  it  would  be 
the  best,  the  cheapest,  the  most  vigorous,  and  the  strong- 
est form  of  Government  we  could  adopt." 

And  South  African '  ■  statesmen,  when  arranging 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  decided  to  have,  not  a 
Federal  system,  but  a  complete  Union  and  a  United 
Parliament.     The    Provincial   Assemblies    are    little 
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more  than  glorified  County  Councils,  It  is  strange, 
indeed,  that  Liberals  should  use  the  success  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  as  an  argument  for  Home  Rule. 
That  Union  joined  four  separate  Parliaments  into 
one  United  Parliament  ;  Home  Rule  splits  up  one 
Parliament  into  two. 

IV.  Home  Rule  not  Federalism. — But  whether  a 
Federal  system  is  good  or  bad,  the  present  Home 
Rule  Bill  is  not  Federalism.  If  we  are  to  have  a 
Federal  system  all  the  local  Parliaments  must  be  set 
going  at  once,  and  all  local  affairs  must  be  taken 
from  the  Imperial  ParUament  and  handed  over  to 
these  local  Parliaments.  But  under  the  Bill  only 
Ireland  is  to  have  a  local  Parhament,  and  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  is  still  to  manage  the  local  affairs 
of  England  and  Scotland  as  well  as  the  affairs  of  the 
Empire.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  Ireland  to  give 
her  no  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  Empire,  which  con- 
cern her  as  well  as  us  ;  and  therefore  she  is  to  send 
42  members  to  Westminster.  But  this  is  most  unfair 
to  England  and  Scotland  :  they  will  have  no  say  in 
Irish  affairs,  while  there  will  be  42  Irish  mem- 
bers to  interfere  with  their  business.  That  may  be 
Home  Rule  for  Ireland  ;  it  is  certainly  not  Home 
Rule  for  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Gladstone  rightly  said  : 
"  I  will  never  be  a  party  to  allowing  the  Irish  mem- 
bers to  manage  their  own  affairs  in  Dublin,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  come  over  here  and  manage  British 
affairs.  Such  an  arrangement  would  not  be  a  Bill 
to  grant  self-government  to  Ireland,  but  one  to 
remove  self-government  from  England  ;  it  would 
create  a  subordinate  ParUament  indeed,  but  it  would 
be  the  one  at  Westminster,  and  not  that  in  Dublin." 
Worst  of  all  would  be  the  "  in-and-out  "  arrange- 
ment of  the  1893  Bill,  by  which  the  Irish  members 
would  be  allowed  to  vote  at  Westminster  on  Imperial 
and  not  on  English  and  Scotch  questions.  So  that 
one  day  when  the  Irish  were  voting  one  Ministry  would 
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be  in  power,  and  the  next  day  when  the  Irish  were  not 
allowed  to  vote  tb  .  other  side  would  come  in,  and 
so  on  endlessly.  Again,  under  a  Federal  system  each 
state  of  the  Union  ought  to  pay  for  its  own  govern- 
ment and  also  pay  its  fair  share  of  the  common  expenses 
to  the  national  treasury.  But  under  the  Home  Rule 
Bill  Ireland  not  only  pays  nothing  towards  the  Arm3' 
and  Navy  and  other  Imperial  Services,  but  does  not 
even  pay  her  own  expenses.  Great  Britain  is  to 
give  her  from  £500,000  to  £200,000  a  year,  and  also 
to  undertake  Old  Age  Pensions  and  other  services 
costing  a  million  and  a  half — altogether  two  millions  a 
year. 

V.  The  Colonial  Argument. — ^The  Nationalists 
tell  us  they  are  only  asking  us  to  add  one  more 
Parhament  to  the  twenty-eight  Parliaments  of  the 
Empire.  The  Empire,  they  say,  is  stronger,  not  weaker, 
for  her  twenty-eight  Parliaments ;  why  should  not  a 
twenty-ninth  add  to  her  strength  ?  The  gift  of 
Home  Rule  has  made  the  Colonies  contented  and 
loyal.  Canada  was  once  rebellious  ;  we  gave  her 
Home  Rule,  and  now  she  is  loyal.  South  Africa 
fought  against  us  :  we  gave  her  Home  Rule,  and 
now  she  is  proud  to  belong  to  the  Empire.  And  if 
only  we  will  give  Ireland  Home  Rule  she  too  will 
become  loyal. 

There  is  a  wonderful  confusion  of  thought  in  this 
argument.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  separation, 
but  self-government,  that  has  made  the  Colonies  con- 
tented. The  Colonies  are  so  far  away  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  them  to  send  members  to  the  British 
Parliament  ;  they  must  either  be  ruled  by  Governors 
sent  from  England  or  by  a  Parliament  of  their  own. 
A  separate  Parliament  was  thus  the  only  way  of  giving 
them  self-government  ;  and  Home  Rule  made  them 
loyal,  not  because  it  separated  them  from  England, 
but  because  it  enabled  them  to  govern  themselves. 
But  Ireland  is  not  far  away  :   it  is  nearer  to  England 
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than  are  many  parts  of  Scotland,  and  it  has  full 
self-government  through  its  representation  in  the 
Parhament  of  the  United  Kingdom.  And  we  may 
remember  that  before  the  Union  of  England  and 
Scotland  there  was  much  ill-feehng  between  the  two 
countries,  which  very  nearly  ended  in  the  separation 
of  their  Crowns.  But  now  after  two  hundred  years 
of  Union  there  is  nothing  but  perfect  friendship  and 
unity.  Why  should  not  the  same  thing  come  about 
in  Ireland,  if  we  have  patience,  and  maintain  the 
Union  ? 

Again  the  "  twenty-eight  Parliaments  of  the  Em- 
pire "  are  not  all  alike.  There  are  the  national  Par- 
liaments of  Canada,  New  Zealand,  Australia  and 
South  Africa,  which  are  practically  independent. 
No  English  Government  would  ever  dream  of  med- 
dling with  their  doings.  And  then  there  are  the 
local  Assemblies  of  the  Canadian  Provinces  and  the 
Australian  States,  which  manage  local  affairs  under  the 
national  Parhament. 

What  does  Ireland  want  ? — Which  kind  of  Par- 
liament does  Ireland  want  ?  And  when  Nationalists 
say  they  accept  the  supremacy  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  what  do  they  mean  ?  Do  they  mean 
real  supremacy  and  power,  such  as  the  Canadian 
Parliament  has  over  all  the  Canadian  Provinces  ? 
Or  do  they  mean  a  shadowy  and  unreal  supremacy 
such  as  the  British  Parhament  has  over  the  British 
Empire  ?  In  name  the  British  Parliament  is  supreme 
over  all  the  Colonial  Parliaments,  and  the  Crown 
can  veto  their  laws.  But  this  supremacy  and  power 
is  onl}^  a  name  ;  it  is  never  used  nor  could  be  used. 

This  Home  Rule  Parhament  will  be  neither  an  in- 
dependent nor  a  Federal  Parliament  :  it  will  have 
the  faults  of  both  and  the  merits  of  neither.  An 
independent  Parliament  would  mean  practical  sepa- 
ration ;  customs  barriers  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  ;    and  no  power  left  to  Great  Britain 
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to  protect  the  Protestant  minority  in  Ireland.  But 
it  would  also  mean  that  Ireland  would  be  financially 
independent  ;  that  the  British  Parliament  would  be 
wholly  free  of  Irish  business ;  that  the  Nation- 
alists would  be  satisfied,  and  that  there  would  be  no 
room  for  strife  between  the  two  Parliaments,  Home 
Rule  pretends  to  do  these  things,  but  does  not. 
As  long  as  the  British  Parliament  tries  to  keep  any 
control  over  Ireland,  there  will  be  quarrelling  be- 
tween the  two  Parliaments,  Irish  debates  at  West- 
minster, and  42  Irish  members  "  holding  42  pistols," 
to  use  the  phrase  of  Mr.  Agar-Robartes,  Liberal 
M.P,  for  St.  Austell,^  "  at  the  heads  of  any  British 
Government,  with  the  old  cry  of  '  Hands  up  ;  your 
money  or  your  life.'  "  More  time  will  be  wasted  in 
such  quarrels  than  was  occupied  in  Irish  debates  before. 

Again,  Irish  Home  Rule  is  certainly  not  Federalism. 
AU  Federal  systems  provide  for  one  Postal  Service 
and  one  Customs  system  throughout  the  united  states. 
Ireland  will  have  a  separate  Post  Office,  and  in  part 
separate  Customs.  A  Federal  system  would  be  fair 
all  round  :  Home  Rule  gives  Ireland  power  to 
meddle  with  our  business  while  we  have  no  voice  in 
hers,  yet  we  are  to  pay  towards  her  expenses,  and  she 
to  pay  nothing  towards  our  common  expenses  ! 

Mr.  Gladstone  used  to  quote  as  an  example  of 
Home  Rule  tlie  separate  Parliaments  of  Sweden  and 
Norway,  working  in  friendship  and  unity  under  one 
Crown.  That  friendship  has  ended  in  the  complete 
separation  of  Norway  from  Sweden,  and  Norway  now 
has  her  own  King. 

VI.  Nationalism. — But  it  is  not  out  of  any  desire 
for  Federalism  that  Irish  members  ask  for  Home 
Rule.  They  want  Home  Rule  because  they  beUeve 
Ireland  is  a  nation,  and  therefore  ought  to  govern 
herself.  To  mark  their  belief  they  call  themselves 
Nationalists,  and  their  war-cry  is  "  Ireland  a  nation." 
^  House  of  Commons,  Thursday,  May  2,   191 2. 
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Nationalists  seem  to  imagine  that  Ireland  was  once 
a  nation,  with  its  own  ParUament  and  its  own  Govern- 
ment, but  the  brutal  Saxon  has  conquered  and  en- 
slaved her,  and  crushed  her  national  longings  for 
freedom.  The}^  appeal  to  English  justice  and  gener- 
osity, and  English  love  of  freedom,  to  give  back  to 
them  their  freedom  and  the  right  of  a  free  people 
to  govern  itself. 

Ireland  never  a  Nation. — ^The  dream  may  be 
touching  and  noble,  but  it  is  a  dream.  Ireland  never 
has  been  a  nation.  When  the  English  occupation 
began,  over  700  years  ago,  Ireland  was  made  up  of 
separate  tribes,  each  under  its  own  king,  all  lighting 
against  each  other.  So  far  as  the  Irish  are  one  people 
to-day,  it  is  English  government  that  made  them  one. 
The  very  idea  of  a  Parliament  comes  from  England. 
The  strife  between  the  English  colonists  and  govern- 
ment and  the  Irish  tribes  was  really  a  contest  of  differ- 
ent customs  and  civilizations,  a  contest  between  the 
old  tribal  system  and  m.odem  civilization.  There 
was  just  the  same  contest  of  races  and  civilizations 
in  Scotland,  between  the  Highland  clans  and  the 
Lowlanders.  That  strife  has  ended.  And  the  Irish 
strife  might  have  ended  too.  But  with  the  Reforma- 
tion there  came  a  new  division  ;  only  the  English 
colonists  became  Protestants.  So  to  the  old  divisions 
there  was  added  religious  bitterness,  and  for  genera- 
tions there  was  hatred  and  cruelty  between  Cathohc 
and  Protestant.  The  old  Irish  Parliament  was  wholly 
Protestant  ;  no  Roman  Catholic  had  a  seat.  Irish 
Nationalists  now  speak  of  the  Act  of  Union  as  a 
wicked  thing,  forced  on  the  Irish  people  by  bribery 
and  corruption,  and  therefore  not  binding  on  them. 
The  Irish  Parliament  was  so  corrupt  that  it  could 
only  be  ended  by  corruption.  But  the  opposition 
came  solely  from  the  Protestants  :  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishops  supported  the  Union,  county  after 
county  petitioned  for  it,  and  the  great  mass  of  Roman 
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Catholics  hailed  the  Union  with  joy,  because  they 
thought,  and  with  truth,  that  the  United  Parlia- 
ment would  grant  Catholic  Emancipation. 

England  has  often  treated  Ireland  with  stupidity 
and  even  cruelty.  But  she  has  not  destroyed  a 
nation  ;   for  there  never  was  a  nation  to  destroy. 

VII.  A  Subordinate  Parliament. — But  how- 
ever to-day  the  Nationalists  do  think  of  Ireland  as 
a  nation,  a  nation  rightly  struggling  to  be  free,  and 
this  is  why  they  ask  for  a  separate  Parliament. 
They  tell  us  they  only  ask  for  a  subordinate  Parlia- 
ment, and  that  the  Imperial  Parliament  must  remain 
supreme.  Now  between  two  Parliaments  in  one 
country  there  is  bound  to  be  friction.  The  sub- 
ordinate Parliament  will  dislike  any  control  by  the 
superior  Parliament,  and  will  try  to  get  rid  of  that 
control.  But  if  friction  arose  between  an  Irish  Par- 
liament and  the  British  Parliament,  the  quarrel 
would  be  embittered  by  the  feeling  of  nationalism. 
What  !  The  Irish  nation  to  be  ruled  by  the  English, 
to  give  in  to  the  British  Parliament  !  Perish  the 
thought  !  Would  not  Irish  Nationalists  be  bound  to 
feel  thus  ?  In  Mr.  Balfour's  words,  "  the  quarrel 
of  two  Parliaments  would  become  the  quarrel  of 
two  peoples."  National  feeling  would  cluster  round 
the  national  Parliament,  and  grow  steadily  stronger. 
Every  quarrel  between  the  two  Parliaments  would  in- 
crease the  Nationalist  hatred  of  England,  the  yearning 
for  complete  freedom,  complete  independence. 

Home  Rule  not  a  Final  Settlement. — If  Ireland 
wants  a  Parhament  because  she  is  a  nation,  tlicn  she 
cannot  be  content  with  a  subordinate  Parliament, 
and  this  Home  Rule  Bill  cannot  be  a  final  and  lasting 
settlement  of  Irish  grievances.  Tiie  pressure  of  42 
Irish  members  at  Westminster,  the  difficulty  of 
interfering  with  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  thus 
rousing  the  anger  of  the  Irish  people,  must  lead 
lo  the  subordinate  ParUamcnt  becoming  independent. 
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Ireland  had  a  subordinate  Parliament  before.  \\^ien, 
in  1782,  England  was  in  great  straits  because  of  the 
French  wars  and  the  American  Rebellion,  the  Irish 
Parliament  forced  England  to  make  it  independent. 
Then,  to  quote  Pitt  : — 

"  Within  the  short  period  of  six  years  from  what  is 
called  the  independence  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  two  countries,  the  commercial 
intercourse  of  the  two  countries,  the  sovereign  exercise 
of  authority  in  the  two  countries  were  the  subject  of 
litigation  and  dispute,  and  it  was  owing  more  to  an  acci- 
dent than  to  any  other  cavise  that  they  did  not  produce 
actual  alienation  and  rupture." 

Yet  that  independent  Parliament,  Grattan's  Parlia- 
ment, was  a  Parliament  solely  of  the  so-called 
"  English  garrison." 

History  will  repeat  itself.  The  subordinate  Parlia- 
ment will  become  independent,  and  independence 
must  end  either  in  complete  separation  or  in  the 
reconquest  of  Ireland  and  the  setting  up  of  the  Union 
once  more.  Let  us  take  warning  by  the  example  of 
Sweden  and  Norway. 

VIII.  What  Nationalists  really  want. — Nation- 
alists in  England  say  they  only  want  a  subordinate 
Parliament,  and  tell  us  how  loj^al  they  are  to  the 
British  Empire.  But  it  is  plain  from  their  speeches 
in  Ireland  and  America  that  what  they  really  want 
is  separation,  and  Home  Rule  is  only  a  means  to 
that  end. 

Mr.  Parnell  said  at  Castlebar,  November,  3,  1885  : — 

"  Speaking  for  myself,  and,  I  believe,  for  the  Irish 
people  and  for  all  my  colleagues,  I  have  to  declare  that 
we  will  never  accept,  either  expressly  or  impliedly,  any- 
thing but  the  full  and  complete  right  to  arrange  our 
own  affairs,  and  to  make  our  land  a  nation  ;  to  secure 
for  her,  free  from  outside  control,  the  right  to  direct 
her  own  cause  among  the  people  of  the  world." 
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Mr.  John  Redmond  at  Kankirk,  November  17, 1895  : 

"  Ireland  for  the  Irish  is  our  motto,  and  the  consum- 
mation of  all  our  hopes  and  aspirations  is,  in  one  word, 
to  drive  English  rule,  sooner  or  later,  bag  and  baggage, 
out  of  the  country." 

Mr.  Redmond  at  Newry,  June  16, 1897  : — 

"  I  remember  when  Parnell  was  asked  whether  he 
would,  on  behalf  of  the  United  Nationalist  nation  that 
he  represented,  accept  as  a  final  settlement  the  Home 
Rule  compromise  proposed  by  Gladstone.  I  remember 
his  answer.  He  said  :  '  I  believe  in  the  policy  of  taking 
from  England  anything  we  can  wring  from  her  which 
will  strengthen  our  arms  to  go  on  for  more,  I  will 
accept  the  Home  Rule  compromise  of  Gladstone  as  an 
instalment  of  our  rights,  but  I  refuse  to  say  that  it  is  a 
final  settlement  of  the  national  question,  and  I  declare 
that  no  man  shall  set  a  boundary  on  the  onward  march 
of  the  nation.  That  is  our  motto.'"  {Irish  Daily 
Independent,   June   17,    1897.) 

Mr.  Redmond  at  Cork,  October  23,  1901  : — 

"  This  United  Irish  League  is  not  merely  an  agrarian 
movement.  It  is  first,  last,  and  all  the  time  a  national 
movement ;  and  those  of  us  who  are  endeavouring  to 
rouse  the  farmers  of  Ireland  .  .  .  are  doing  so,  not 
merely  to  obtain  the  removal  of  their  particular  griev- 
ances, but  we  believe  by  rousing  them  we  will  be  streng- 
thening the  national  movement  and  helping  us  to  obtain 
our  end,  which  is,  after  all,  the  national  independence 
of  Ireland."  {Irish  Daily  Independent,  October  24, 
1901.) 

Mr.  Redmond  at  Worcester,  U.S.A.,  November  14, 
1901  : — 

"  What  are  our  motives  and  objects  ?  First  of  all, 
our  ultimate  goal  is  the  national  independence  of  our 
country.  I  say,  in  its  essence,  the  national  movement 
is  the  same  to-day  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Hugh  O'Neill, 
of  Owen  Roe,  of  Emmett,  or  of  Wolfe  Tone — to  over- 
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turn  the  foreign  domination  in  our  land  and  to  put 

Irishmen  in  charge  of  their  own  affairs." 

Mr.  Redmond  at  New  Ross,  County  Wexford, 
June  23,  1907  :— 

"  We,  to-day,  from  this  County  Wexford,  send  there- 
fore this  message  to  England.  We  tell  her  that  we 
Wexford  men  to-day  hate  their  rule  just  as  bitterly 
as  our  forefathers  did  when  they  shed  their  blood  on  this 
spot.  We  tell  her  that  we  are  as  much  rebels  to  her  rule 
to-day  as  our  forefathers  were  in  '98."  {Freeman's 
Journal,  June  24,   1907). 

Mr.  Redmond  at  Buffalo,  October,  1910  : — 

"  Without  freedom,  all  these  great  concessions  are 
practically  valueless,  or,  at  any  rate,  such  value  as  they 
possess  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  they  strengthen 
the  arm  of  the  Irish  people  and  push  on  to  the  great 
goal  of  national  independence,"  {Freeman's  Journal, 
October  13,  1910.) 

Mr.    Redmond   at   Syracuse,   November,    1910  : — 

"  We  demand  an  Irish  Parhament  for  Irish  affairs, 
and  subject  only  to  the  Irish  people.  Less  than  that 
we  do  not  ask  and  less  than  that  we  shall  not  accept. 
They  ask  us  to  demand  more  :  and  I  answer,  in  the 
words  of  Parnell  :  '  Let  us  get  this  first  and  then 
demand  more.'  We  do  not  set  a  limit  on  the  march  of 
the  nation."     {Irish  World,  November  19,  1910.) 

Mr.  T.  W.  Kettle,  M.P.  (now  Prof.  Kettle)  at 
New  York,  1906  : — 

"  The  message  we  bear  is  from  that  illustrious  leader 
of  our  party,  John  Redmond.  If  there  is  any  man  who 
says  to  us  as  representing  that  Parliamentary  move- 
ment, '  I  don't  believe  in  your  Parliamentary  ideas, 
I  don't  accept  Home  Rule,  I  go  beyond.  I  believe  in  an 
independent  Irish  nation.'  If  any  man  says  this,  I  say 
that  we  don't  disbelieve  in  it.  These  are  our  tactics — 
if  you  are  to  take  a  fortress,  first  take  the  outer  works." 
{Irish   World,  November  24,   1906.) 
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Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  at  Haverhill,  Mass?xhusetts, 
1909. 

"  Give  to  us  as  you  gave  to  Parnell,  and  I'll  promise 
you  that  within  a  few  years,  and  a  very  few  at  that,  the 
land  of  Ireland  will  belong  to  Ireland,  her  universities  will 
be  her  own,  and  her  liberty  will  be  won  so  that  her 
emblem  will  take  its  place  along  with  the  other  flags 
of  the  world's  nations."  [Irish  World,  December  4, 
1909.) 

Mr.  John  Dillon,  at  Moville,  December  4,  1904  : — ■ 

"  I  say  deliberately  that  I  should  never  have  dedi- 
cated my  life,  as  I  have  done,  to  this  great  struggle  if  I 
did  not  see  at  the  end  of  this  great  struggle  the  crowning 
and  consummation  of  our  work,  a  free  and  indepen- 
dent nation."     {Freeman' s  Journal,  December  5,  1904.) 

Mr.  Dillon  at  Tipperary,  1905  : — 

"  That  grand  meeting  in  the  heart  of  the  great  county 
of  Tipperary  reminded  him  of  twenty-five  years  ago, 
and  he  took  it  as  a  sign  of  the  national  revival  in  Tipper- 
ary, as  in  other  counties  of  Ireland,  which  will  sweep 
before  it  all  vestiges  of  English  rule  in  Ireland.  They 
never  would  have  in  Ireland  a  really  prosperous  and 
happy  land  until  that  rule  is  swept  clean  out  of  it." 
{Cork  Examiner,  January  20,  1905.) 

Mr.  Joseph  Devlin,  M.P.,  at  Philadelphia,  November, 
1908  : — 

"  I  believe  in  the  separation  of  Ireland  from  England, 

until   Ireland  is  as  free  as  the  air  we  breathe."     {Irish 
World,  November  28,   1908.) 

Mr.  Devlin,  Secretary  of  the  United  Irish  League, 
and  President  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians, 
at  New  York,  June,  1902  : — 

"  Gentlemen,  I  know  there  are  many  men  in  America 
who  think  that  the  means  which  we  are  operating  to- 
day for  the  good  of  Ireland  are  not  sufficiently  sharp  and 
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decisive.  ...  I  would  suggest  to  those  who  have  con- 
stituted themselves  the  censors  of  our  movement,  would 
it  not  be  well  to  give  our  movement  a  fair  chance — to  allow 
us  to  have  as  owners  the  tillers  of  the  land,  to  have  an 
Irish  Parliament  that  will  give  our  people  all  authority 
over  the  police  and  the  judiciary,  and  all  government  in 
the  nation,  and  when  equipped  with  comparative  free- 
dom, then  would  be  the  time  for  those  who  think  we 
should  destroy  the  last  link  that  binds  us  to  England, 
to  operate  by  whatever  means  they  think,  best  to  achieve 
that  great  and  desirable  end.'  I  am  quite  sure  I  speak 
for  the  United  Irish  League  on  this  matter."  {Irish 
People,  June  21,   1902). 

Mr.  Devlin  at  Tipperary,  on  November  23,  1907  : — 

"  He  believed  the  majority  of  ^Irishmen  shared  the  con- 
viction that,  provided  such  a  thing  were  possible,  the 
wrongs  under  which  Ireland  still  suffered  would  justify 
her  people  in  compassing  the  destruction  of  British 
rule  in  Ireland  by  force  of  arms.  By  the  law  of  God, 
of  nature,  and  of  nations  such  resistance  was  fully  justi- 
fied. They  did  not  want  a  mean  or  a  petty  concession  of 
self-government,  wrung  either  from  fear  or  from  neces- 
sity. They  wanted  a  settlement  of  Ireland's  claims 
which  could  be  regarded  as  a  national  settlement." 

The  Clan-na-Gael  American-Irish  circular  of  Decem- 
ber 18,  1885  :— 

"  While  our  objects  lie  far  beyond  what  may  be  ob- 
tained by  agitation,  a  National  Parliament^ is  an  object 
which  we  are  bound  to  attain  by  any  means  offered. 
The  achievement  of  a  National  Parliament  gives  us  a 
footing  upon  Irish  soil  :  it  gives  us  the  agents  and 
instrumentalities  of  a  Government  de  faclo  at  the  very 
commencement  of  the  Irish  struggle.  It  places  the 
Government  of  the  land  in  the  hands  of  our  friends  and 
brothers.  It  removes  the  Castle  ring  and  gives  us  what 
we  may  well  express  as  the  plant  of  an  armed  revolu- 
tion,"    {Special  Commission  Report,  p.  .116). 

Separation  Impossible. — Home  Rule  then  is  to 

U.W.H.  D 
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lead  up  to  independence,  and  independence  to  separa- 
tion. To  separation  England  can  never  consent. 
It  is  true  that  the  Colonies  are  almost  wholly  inde- 
pendent, and  could  "  cut  the  painter  "  to-morrow 
if  they  wished.  But  the  Colonies  are  thousands  of 
miles  away,  and  great  though  their  loss  would  be  it 
would  not  destroy  us.  But  Ireland  lies  at  our  very 
doors,  and  her  loss  would  be  a  deadly  blow  to  our 
safety.  We  should  fight  no  doubt  if  need  be  to  pre- 
vent that  loss,  as  the  Americans  fought  to  keep  the 
Southern  States  in  the  Union.  And  of  course  we 
should  win,  unless  Irish  rebels  were  helped  by  a 
foreign  power.  But  do  we  want  to  be  driven  to  use 
force  ?  The  last  security  of  greater  might  no  Home 
Rule  Bill  can  take  away  from  us. 

IX.  Safeguards. — But  what  peaceful  safeguards 
does  the  Bill  give  us  ? 

(i)  The  Senate,  or  Upper  House  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment. This  is  to  consist  of  40  members,  serving 
for  eight  years,  one-fourth  retiring  every  two  years. 
The  Senators  are  to  be  chosen  for  the  first  time  by  the 
British  Government,  afterwards  by  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment. Will  they  choose  men  Ukely  to  be  a  check  upon 
themselves  ?  Mr.  W.  O'Brien,  M.P.,  truly  said 
that  the  senate  ought  not  to  be  nominated,  "  for 
he  did  not  trust  those  in  whose  hands  the  nomination 
would  lie."  ^  If  the  two  Houses  disagree  for  two 
successive  sessions  they  are  to  sit  and  vote  together 
on  the  disputed  Bill.  As  the  House  of  Commons  is  to 
number  160  the  Senate  would  be  swamped. 

(2)  The  British  Parhament  can  still  make  laws 
for  Ireland,  and  the  Irish  Parliament  cannot  amend 
such  laws.  Yes,  but  the  Irish  Government  might 
refuse  to  carry  them  out,  and  the  laws  would  then 
be  a  dead  letter. 

(3)  The  Lord  Lieutenant  (i.e.,  the  British  Cabinet) 
can  veto  or  delay  assent  to  Irish  Bills.     Yes,  and  the 

*  House  of  Commons,  May  i,  1912. 
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Crown  has  the  right  to  veto  the  Bills  of  Colonial 
Parliaments,  but  that  right  is  never  used.  Nor  could 
it  be  used  in  Ireland.  If  an  Irish  Bill  was  vetoed 
the  Irish  Ministry  would  resign,  and  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment would  refuse  to  grant  supplies  to  any  other 
Ministry.  And  what  would  the  British  Government 
do  then  ?  If  it  tried  to  do  anything  a  storm  of  anger 
would  be  roused  in  Ireland. 

(4)  There  will  be  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  Privy 
Council.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  get  the  decision  of  a 
Court,  another  thing  to  get  that  decision  enforced. 
Would  the  Irish  Government  enforce  decisions  against 
itself  ? 

(5)  The  Irish  Parliament  may  not  make  laws  dealing 
with  (i)  The  Crown,  (2)  peace  and  war,  (3)  naval 
and  military  affairs,  (4)  treaties  and  foreign  affairs, 
(5)  dignities  or  titles,  (6)  treason,  aliens,  naturali- 
zation, (7)  trade  and  navigation,  (8)  lighthouses, 
buoys  or  beacons,  (9)  coinage,  weights  and  measures, 
(10)  trade  marks,  copyright,  patents.  Nor  may  it 
interfere  with  religious  equality,  nor  with  marriages 
on  religious  grounds. 

(6)  The  Irish  Parliament  cannot  deal  with  (i)  Land 
purchase,  (2)  collection  of  taxes,  (3)  public  loans  in 
Ireland  already  made.  For  six  years  the  Royal 
Irish  Constabulary  remains  under  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  is  then  transferred  to  the  Irish  Government. 

After  one  year's  notice  from  the  Irish  Parliament  Old 
Age  Pensions,  National  Insurance,  and  Labour  Ex- 
changes can  be  transferred.  So  with  Savings  Banks 
and  Friendly  Societies,  but  not  till  after  ten  years. 
The  Irish  Parliament  cannot  touch  any  of  these  things 
unless  and  until  they  are  transferred. 

Powers  of  the  Irish  Executive. — Now  the  central 
fact  in  the  Home  Rule  Bill  is  that  it  sets  up  an  Irish 
Government  responsible  to  the  Irish  Parliament. 
Here  we  have  the  greatest  danger  of  the  Bill. 

"  We  may  take  some  security,  however  ineffective, 
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against  legislation,  but  against  abuses  in  administra- 
tion we  can  take  no  securities  whatever.  As  to  the  pro- 
vision forbidding  legislation  giving  preference  to  one 
religion  over  another,  does  not  every  one  know  that  a 
great  deal  could  be  done  by  administration  without  any 
laws  being  passed  for  that  purpose  ?  .  .  .  The  police 
would  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Irish  Executive."  ^ 

An  Irish  Government  might  confine  all  govern- 
ment appointments  to  Nationalists,  might  make  the 
Judges,  the  magistrates,  the  police  wholly  Nationalist ; 

"  it  might,  by  encouragement  of  athletic  clubs  where 
the  Catholic  population  were  trained  to  the  use  of  arms, 
combined  with  the  suppression  of  every  Protestant 
association  suspected,  rightly  or  not,  of  preparing  resist- 
ance to  the  Parliament  at  Dublin,  bring  about  the  arming 
of  Catholic  and  the  disarming  of  Protestant  Ireland,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  raise  a  force  as  formidable  to  England 
as  an  openly  enrolled  Irish  army."  * 

It  might  do  more  by  doing  nothing.  It  might  refuse 
police  protection  to  Unionists,  it  might  refuse  to 
prosecute  those  who  injured  Unionists,  it  might 
neglect  to  punish  those  convicted  of  such  crimes. 
By  the  refusal  of  the  help  of  the  pohce  life  and  pro- 
perty could  be  made  unsafe,  the  marriage  laws  could 
be  set  at  defiance,  the  collection  of  rent  could  be 
made  impossible.  All  this  could  be  done  without 
passing  any  law,  and  we  should  be  helpless  to  stop  it. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  Irish  Government  never  would 
do  such  things.  Look  at  what  the  Nationalist 
leagues  have  done  in  the  past,  and  then  think  whether 
w'e  would  trust  ourselves  to  the  government  of  those 
men.  And  if  we  would  not  trust  ourselves  to  their 
mercies  we  have  no  right  to  trust  others. 

The  Irish  at  Westminster.^ — Lastly,  let  us  re- 
niember  that  there  will  be  42  Irish  members  in  the 

1  Sir  R.  Finlay,  House  of  Commons,  May  i,  191 2. 

*  A.  V.  Dicey,  A  Leap  in  the  Dark,  2nd  Edition,  p.  71. 
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British    Parliament.      Lord    Morley    said     truly    in 
1886  :— 

"  Every  question  that  had  been  fought  out  in  Ireland 
would  be  fought  out  over  again  by  the  Irish  members  in 
our  Parliament.  .  ,  .  You  would  have  the  present 
block  of  our  business.  You  would  have  all  the  present 
irritation  and  exasperation.  English  work  would  not 
be  done  :  Irish  feeling  would  not  be  conciliated,  but 
would  be  exasperated.  The  whole  efforts  of  the  Irish 
members  would  be  devoted  to  throwing  their  weight — • 
I  do  not  blame  them  for  this — -first  to  one  party  and  then 
to  another  until  they  had  compelled  the  removal  of  these 
provoking  barriers,  restrictions,  and  limitations,  which 
ought  never  to  have  been  set  up."  ^ 

Irish  Debates. — Certainly  Home  Rule  will  not 
free  Parliament  from  Irish  debates.  If  the  Irish 
Government  or  Parliament  act  unjustly  and  the 
British  Government  interfere,  there  will  be  a  storm 
of  protest  from  the  Irish  Nationalist  members  at 
Westminster.  If  they  do  not  interfere  there  will  be 
a  storm  from  the  Irish  Unionist  members. 

Ireland's  Opportunity. — If  ever  a  British  Govern- 
ment is  weak  and  the  Irish  party  hold  the  balance 
they  will  use  their  power  to  make  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment independent.  Moreover,  the  Irish  Government 
after  six  years  will  have  the  control  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Constabulary.  It  can  fill  that  force  with 
Nationalists,  make  it  as  good  as  an  army,  and  then 
if  Britain  were  engaged  in  a  great  war  the  Irish 
Government,  with  the  Constabulary  at  its  back,  might 
use  the  hour  of  England's  need  to  compel  the  British 
Government  to  grant  Ireland  complete  independ- 
ence. That  was  what  happened  in  1782,  and  may 
happen  again. 

X.  Finance. — The  financial  clauses  of  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  are  most  unjust  to  Great  Britain.  The 
British  Government  is  to  pay  for  the  reserved  services, 

^  Mr.  Morley  at  Newcastle.     The  Times,  April  22,  1886. 
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viz.,  Old  Age  Pensions,  National  Insurance  and  Labour 
Exchanges,  Land  Purchase,  Constabulary,  and 
Collection  of  Revenue  ;  and  is  to  transfer  to  the 
Irish  Government  a  sum  equal  to  the  present  cost  of 
the  remaining  Irish  services  plus  a  balance  of  ;£5oo,ooo, 
diminishing  in  six  3^ears  to  £200,000.  If  any  of  the 
reserved  services  are  transferred  to  the  Irish  Govern- 
micnt  a  sum  equal  to  their  cost  is  to  be  transferred 
also.     The  expenditure  then  will  be  : 

Transferred  sum  .  ,  .     /6, 12  7,000 

Reserved  services  .  .       5,292,000 


Total  /i  1,419,000 

A  British  Subsidy. — Against  this  we  set  an  Irish 
revenue  of  £9,404,000  and  we  get  a  deficit  to  be  found 
by  Great  Britain  of  £2,015,000.  If  the  Irish  revenue 
ever  grows  so  much  that  the  deficit  is  wiped  out  then 
the  financial  arrangements  are  to  be  revised.  It  is 
more  likely  that  the  expense  of  the  reserved  services, 
especially  of  Insurance  and  Land  Purchase,  will  in- 
crease. Nothing  is  said  about  the  National  Debt 
which  Ireland  brought  with  her  into  the  Union,  nor 
about  any  Irish  contribution  to  Imperial  defence. 

It  is  true  we  have  lost  money  over  Ireland  since 
1909.  But  so  long  PS  we  are  one  country  we  do  not 
reckon  how  much  each  part  gives  and  takes  :  we  are 
partners.  But  if  the  partnership  is  broken  then 
Ireland  should  pay  for  herself.  Moreover,  at  present 
we  control  the  money  wc  spend.  In  future  we  are  to 
give  Ireland  two  millions  a  year,  and  have  no  voice  in 
the  spending  of  it,  whereas  Ireland  is  to  pay  no- 
thing to  Imperial  expenses  and  to  send  members  to 
\\'cstminster  to  help  spend  our  money  for  us. 

The  Irish  Parliament  may  raise  new  taxes,  beyond 
those  raised  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  in  Ireland, 
but  not  new  Customs.  It  may  increase  or  lower 
Imperial  taxes,  and  the  Irish  Exchequer  is  to  gain  or 
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lose  accordingly.  But  Customs,  Income  Tax  and 
Death  Duties  may  not  be  increased  more  than  10 
per  cent.  Customs  and  excise  ^  may  not  be  varied 
so  as  to  give  Irish  goods  a  preference. 

Customs. — ^This  means  that  Customs  barriers, 
with  all  their  inconvenience  and  expense  (borne 
wholly  by  Great  Britain),  may  be  set  up  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  At  the  same  time  Ire- 
land is  given  little  power  over  her  finance  and  will  feel 
hampered  by  irritating  restrictions.  So  nobody  will 
be  satisfied. 

British  Loans. — ^Thirdly,  let  us  remember  that 
under  Land  Purchase  we  have  already  guaranteed 
loans  of  120  millions  to  Irish  farmers,  and  Land 
Purchase  is  far  from  complete  yet.  What  security 
shall  we  have  for  our  money  under  Home  Rule  ? 
The  Nationalists  may  lower  rents  or  make  their 
collection  impossible,  and  then  the  man  who  has 
bought  his  land  may  refuse  to  pay  his  annual  in- 
terest and  instalment,  if  his  next  door  neighbour  is 
getting  his  land  for  no  rent  or  next  to  none.  And 
then  we  shall  have  to  force  him  to  pay  or  pay  it  our- 
selves. 

XL  Defence. — ^The  gravest  objection  to  Home  Rule 
is  its  danger  to  national  safety.  Admiral  Mahan, 
the  great  American  naval  writer,  has  said  : 

"  It  is  impossible  for  a  military  man  or  a  statesman 
with  appreciation  of  military  conditions,  to  look  at  the 
map  and  not  perceive  that  the  ambition  of  the  Irish 
separatists,  reahzed,  would  be  even  more  threatening  to 
the  national  Hfe  than  the  Secession  of  the  South  was  to 
that  of  the  Union." 

Nationalist  hatred  of  England. — Ireland  is 
within  60  miles  of  our  shores.  Is  it  safe  to  give  it 
into  the  hands  of  the  Nationalists,  who  at  best  will  not 

^  Excise  is  a  duty  put  on  goods  produced  at  home.  Under 
Free  Trade  for  every  Customs  Duty  there  is  an  equal  excise 
duty,  to  prevent  the  Customs  duty  being  protective. 
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help  us,  and  who  may  work  against  us  ?  The  Nation- 
ahsts  in  the  House  of  Commons  cheered  the  news  of 
our  defeats  in  South  Africa.  Can  we  now  trust  their 
talk  of  loyalty  ?  Major  McBride,  and  other  Irish 
volunteers,  even  fought  against  us  in  the  South  African 
war.  Anti-Enlistment  placards  are  often  put  up  in 
Ireland.     Here  are  quotations  from  some  : — 

"  TRAITORS  TO  IRELAND.  SHAME  !  SHAME  ! 
SHAME  !  Who  are  they  ?  They  are  the  young  men  of 
Irish  Race  and  Irish  Blood  who  take  the  Saxon  shilling. 
.  .  .  Irishmen,  you  have  only  one  life  to  live  ;  do  not 
disgrace  yourselves  and  your  kindred  by  selling  your- 
selves to  the  arch-enemy  of  your  country.  There  is  not 
an  Irishman  alive  to-day  whose  forefathers  did  not  suffer 
and  bleed  and  starve,  and  die  in  hundreds  fighting  against 
English  tyranny,  and  they  went  down  to  their  graves 
cursing  the  very  name  of  England.  .  .  .  Any  Irish- 
man knowing  these  things  who  enlists  under  England's 
blood-red  flag  is  one  of  the  meanest  curs  in  creation. 
He  is  a  disgrace  to  himself,  to  his  family  and  to  his  coun- 
try. Young  men,  if  you  know  of  any  such  person,  or 
even  one  who  contemplates  enlisting,  shun  him  as  you 
,would  a  mad  dog  or  a  poisonous  viper.  .  .  .  Remember 
always,  an  Irishman  who  enlists  in  the  army,  navy,  and 
police  force  is  a  traitor  to  his  country."  (Quoted 
in  report  of  a  prosecution.  Freeman's  Journal,  July  22, 
1905.  Reported  again  in  Dublin  papers  of  August  12, 
if  909)- 

Again,  the  Dublin  papers  of  December  23,  1908, 
give  the  following  placard  : — 

"  JOIN  THE  ARMY.  Sell  your  soul,  your  country 
and  your  God  for  the  Saxon  shilling.  Join  England's 
hireling  murderers,  that  pitch-capped  and  hanged  your 
forefathers  in  '98,  and  that  would  do  the  same  with  you 
to-morrow.   .   .   . 

"  JOIN  THE  POLICE.  Become  one  of  England's 
paid  spies  and  murderers.  .  .  .  Soldiers  and  Peelers 
are  alike  ;   don't  associate  with  them  ;    make  it  impossi- 
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ble  for  England  to  get  recruits  here  and  her  power  is  at 
an  end. 

"  GOD  SAVE  IRELAND  AND  TO  HELL  WITH 
ENGLAND." 

Major  McBride  has  said,  {Kilkenny  People,  Decem- 
ber 4,  1909)  : — 

"  I  appeal  to  you  most  earnestly  to  do  all  in  your  power 
to  prevent  your  countrymen  from  entering  the  degraded 
British  Army.  If  you  prevent  500  men  from  enlisting 
you  do  nearly  as  good  work,  if  not  quite  so  exciting,  as 
if  you  shot  500  men  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  also  you 
are  making  the  path  smoother  for  the  approaching  con- 
quest of  England  by  Germany.  Let  one  of  your  mottoes 
be  :  '  No  recruits  for  England.'  .  .  .  Should  they  (the 
Germans)  land  in  Ireland,  they  will  be  received  with 
willing  hearts  and  strong  hands,  and  should  England  be 
their  destination,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  find 
time  to  disembark  100,000  rifles  and  a  few  score  of 
ammunition  for  the  same  in  this  country,  and  twelve 
months  later  this  island  will  be  as  free  as  the  Lord  God 
meant  it  should  be." 

Such  is  the  hatred  of  England  felt  by  many 
Nationalists. 

Military  Dangers. — What  power  would  a 
Nationalist  government  have  to  injure  the  Eng- 
land they  hate  ?  At  present  we  get  a  great  many 
of  our  soldiers,  and  most  of  our  Army  horses 
from  Ireland.  A  hostile  Government  could  do  much 
to  cut  off  the  supplies  of  both.  Our  Army  is  woe- 
fully small.  Home  Rule  will  most  likely  lead  to 
civil  war  in  Ireland,  and  we  shall  then  have  to  send 
troops  there  to  keep  the  peace.  An  enemy  might 
seize  the  opportunity,  when  most  of  our  troops  were 
thus  engaged  in  Ireland,  to  attack  us.  Remember 
how  near  we  were  to  war  during  the  railway  strike 
of  September,  191 1.  In  peace  a  large  part  of  our 
troops  are  stationed  in  Ireland  :  when  in  war  time 
we  sent  for  them  the  Irish  Government  might  hinder 
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their  transport  or  stop  their  food- supplies.  The 
Post  Office  is  to  be  an  Irish  Service.  Now  the  con- 
trol of  the  telegraphs  is  vital  in  time  of  war  :  the 
military  authorities  depend  on  the  telegraph  both  for 
getting  news  and  for  giving  orders.  A  few  hours 
delay  might  be  fatal.  How  easily,  and  secretly, 
could  an  unfriendly  Postal  Service  delay  telegrams 
or  make  mistakes  in  sending  them  ! 

Naval  Dangers. — ^The  naval  dangers  are  even 
more  serious. 

"  Ireland  lies  directly  across  all  the  trade  routes  by 
which  nearly  all  our  supplies  of  food  and  raw  material 
are  brought,  and  it  covers  the  principal  trade  centres  of 
the  Midlands  and  the  South  of  Scotland.  In  any  attack 
by  an  enemy  on  our  commerce,  Ireland  will  become  of 
supreme  importance."  ^ 

Most  of  our  food  comes  to  us  from  abroad  :  in  war 
the  enemy  will  try  to  starve  us  out  by  attacking  our 
merchant-ships.  Even  if  the  enemy's  battle  fleets 
were  beaten,  their  cruisers  and  privateers  could  do 
enormous  damage  to  our  commerce  in  the  Atlantic. 
Then, 

"  the  closest  co-operation  between  the  governments  of 
Ireland  and  England  will  be  essential.  In  this  case, 
Queenstown  and  Lough  Svvilly  will  be  the  bases  for  our 
own  protecting  cruisers,  and  on  their  success  will  depend 
the  issues  of  life  and  death  for  our  people.  As  the  West 
of  Ireland  is  the  nearest  point  in  these  islands  to  America, 
it  is  probable  that  cargoes  destined  for  English  ports  will 
reach  them  via  Ireland  to  avoid  the  longer  sea-transit. 
Ix)rd  Wolseley  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  minimise  the 
dangers  of  blockade,  because  the  Irish  coast  offered  such 
facilities  for  blockade-running.  It  is  certain  that  in  our 
greatest  need  Ireland  might  well  prove  our  salvation, 
provided  we  had  not  absolutely  lost  command  of  the  sea, 

^  Lord  Percy,  article  in  Against  Home  Rule,  pp.  199  and 
200. 
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and  this  advantage  a  Liberal  Government  is  prepared  to 
jeopardise."  1 

On  the  other  hand, 

"  an  Ireland  ruled  by  a  disloyal  faction  could  easily 
afford  shelter  to  the  warships  of  the  enemy  in  her  ports, 
whence  they  could  draw  supplies,  where  they  could  exe- 
cute small  repairs,  and  could  coal  from  colliers  despatched 
there  for  the  purpose  or  captured.  Thus  lodged,  a  fleet 
or  a  squadron  would  command  the  main  trade  routes  to 
England,  and  might  inflict  immense  damage  in  a  short 
time.  Intelligence  of  its  position  could  be  prevented 
from  reaching  England  by  the  simple  method  of  destroy- 
ing wireless  stations  and  cutting  cables."  * 

Lastly  a  foreign  army  might  invade  Ireland  and 
make  Ireland  its  base  in  an  attack  on  England. 
France  did  this  in  1688  and  in  1798,  and  but  narrovi^ly 
missed  success.  True,  Ireland  might  be  invaded 
now.  But  invasion  would  be  much  easier  if  there 
was  a  government  in  Ireland  which  at  best  would  do 
nothing  to  hinder,  and  at  worse  might  secretly  raise 
troops  and  stores  ready  for  such  an  opportunity, 
as  did  the  Boers  before  1899,  and  the  Irish  rebels  in 
1798.  The  mere  fact  that  we  might  have  to  increase 
our  Irish  garrison  in  order  to  guard  against  this 
danger  would  upset  all  our  military  plans,  so  short 
of    soldiers  are  we. 

A  Critical  Hour. — And  is  this  an  hour  to  run 
such  risks  ?  Our  Army  is  the  smallest  in  Europe. 
We  cannot  feed  ourselves.  And  our  Navy  is  no 
longer  all  powerful.     Mr.  Balfour  has  truly  said  :  ^ 

"  The  problem  of  national  defence  is  incomparably 
more  thorny  in  the  year  1910  than  it  was  in  the  year 
1900  or  1890,  or  1880.  Are  we  really  going  to  be  told 
that  we  are  to  make  Ireland  practically  independent  of 

1  Ibid. 

*  Lord   Charles  Beresford,  article  in  Against  Home  RulCy 

p.  191- 

^  At  Ipswich,   January  6,   1910. 
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this  country  if  she  so  desired  it,  that  we  are  to  separate 
ourselves  from  an  island  which,  by  the  geographical 
necessities  of  the  case,  is  predestined  to  be  a  part  of  one 
kingdom  with  ourselves  ?  Are  we  to  be  ready  to  do  it, 
knov/ing  how  great  are  the  difficulties  and  the  perplexi- 
ties inevitable  to  the  modern  conditions  under  which  we 
have  to  regard  our  whole  defensive  system  ?  Are  we 
prepared  to  make  Ireland,  at  our  very  gates,  independent 
of  all  efficient,  practical,  and  real  control,  when  we  are 
well  aware  that  the  defensibility  of  the  United  Kingdom 
is  a  problem  which  is  not  merely  occupying  the  attention 
of  the  British  Admiralty  and  the  British  Army  Council, 
but  is  being  anxiously  considered  by  foreign  powers, 
friendly  and  neutral  ?  " 

XII.  Ireland  is  Two  Nations.  So  far  we  have 
looked  only  at  the  English  objections  to  Home  Rule. 
But  the  Irish  objections  are  graver  still.  We  are 
asked  to  give  Home  Rule  because  Ireland  is  a  nation. 
If  Ireland  is  a  nation  at  all  she  is  not  one  nation,  but 
two  ;  and  the  gulf  between  them  is  deeper  far  than 
between  Ireland  as  a  whole  and  England.  These  two 
nations  differ  in  race,  in  character,  in  religion,  and 
in  politics,  and,  so  far  as  the  Irish  tongue  survives,  in 
language  too.  And  these  differences  are  embittered 
by  the  memory,  which  only  time  can  wipe  out,  of  cen- 
turies of  fighting,  bloodshed,  and  cruel  massacre, 
from  the  guilt  of  which  neither  side  was  free. 

Ulster. — One-fourth  at  least  of  the  Irish  people 
are  of  EngUsh  and  Scotch  blood,  descended  from  men 
who  settled  in  Ireland  at  various  times,  chiefly  in 
the  Ulster  Plantation  of  1609.  In  religion  they  are 
Protestants,  in  pohtics  Unionists.  They  are  scattered 
all  over  Ireland,  but  arc  mainly  concentrated  in  the 
six  north-eastern  counties  of  Ulster.  Hence  the 
minority  is  often  spoken  of  as  "  Ulster,"  though  not 
all  Ulster  is  Unionist,  nor  are  all  Unionists  confined 
to  Ulster.  The  minority  numbers  over  one-fourth 
of  the  total  population,  but  in  everything  but  num- 
bers— in  learning,  in  riches,  in  industry,   and  enter- 
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prise — it  counts  for  far  more.  The  country  gentry, 
the  leaders  of  industry,  the  merchants,  the  professional 
men  are  mainly  Unionist.  They  pay  half  the  taxes 
and  do  half  the  trade  of  Ireland.  Belfast  has  less 
pauperism  and  less  unemployment  than  any  large 
city  in  the  United  Kingdom  :  in  the  linen  trade  and 
in  shipbuilding  it  is  supreme  :  it  paid  £2,207,000  in 
Customs  in  1910  as  against  £1,065,000  from  the  rest 
of  Ireland.  Without  Ulster  a  Home  Rule  Govern- 
ment would  be  bankrupt ;  and  the  wealth  of  Ulster 
is  due,  not  to  natural  advantages,  but  to  the  industry 
of  her  people. 

XIII.  Ulster  and  Home  Rule. — To  Home  Rule 
Ulster  is  bitterly  opposed.  The  Protestants  of  Ire- 
land are  absolutely  unanimous  in  their  opposition  : 
and  many  Roman  Catholics  agree  with  them,  though 
they  are  often  obliged  to  hide  their  true  opinions. 
The  minority's  hatred  of  Home  Rule  is  far  stronger 
than  the  majority's  love  of  it.  The  Nationalist 
agitation  is  largely  due  to  organization,  and  the  party 
has  to  depend  for  funds  on  America,  not  on  Ireland. 
Why  do  the  minority  dread  Home  Rule  so  deeply  ? 

First,  because  they  are  intensely  loyal,  and  they 
know  that  separation  is  the  real  aim  of  the  Nation- 
alists. Devoted  as  they  are  to  the  Empire,  proud  as 
they  are  to  be  British  citizens,  they  will  never  consent 
to  be  driven  out  and  deprived  of  their  citizenship. 
Are  we  to  drive  them  out  by  force — men  whose  only 
fault  is  their  loyalty  to  us,  and  whose  loyalty  has  often 
cost  them  dear  ?  Let  us  remember  that  love  scorned 
may  turn  to  hate. 

The  Danger  of  Oppression.  Secondly,  because 
they  fear  for  their  religion.  The  difference  between 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  is  far  more  acute  in 
Ireland  than  in  England.  The  misfortune  of  Ireland 
is  that  differences  of  race  and  religion  and  politics  all 
coincide  :    there  are  no  cross-divisions.     Here  if  you 
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differ  from  a  man  in  religion  you  may  agree  with  him 
in  pontics.  In  Ireland  if  you  differ  from  a  man  in 
religion  you  differ  from  him  in  everything  else  ;  and 
so  there  is  far  more  bitterness.  It  does  not  matter 
much  whether  a  man  is  persecuted  because  he  is  a 
Protestant  or  because  he  is  a  Unionist :  the  result 
to  him  is  the  same.  Actual  persecution  is  unhkely ; 
but  Protestant  schools  may  be  crushed  out  where 
Protestants  are  few,  on  the  ground  of  economy. 
Protestants  who  have  married  Roman  Catholics 
may  suffer  injustice.  And  the  minority,  especially 
in  the  South  and  West,  where  they  are  hopelessly 
outnumbered,  may  run  grave  danger  of  oppression. 
The  danger  is  not  from  the  Roman  priests.  Their 
influence  is  great.  But  when  priests  and  bishops 
condemn  boycotting,  and  murder — and  to  their 
credit  be  it  said,  they  have  often  done  so — then  their 
flocks  pay  singularly  little  heed.  The  danger  comes 
from  the  secret  societies  which  rule  Ireland  with  a 
rod  of  iron.^  Read  what  Mr.  W.  O'Brien,  himself  a 
Catholic  and  Nationalist,  says,  speaking  of  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians,  or  "  Molly  Maguires,"  a  secret 


^  The  point  of  view  of  English  Roman  Catholics  is  well 
expressed  by  Mr.  Mark  Sykes,  M.P.  "  Home  Rule  is  not  a 
danger  because  some  Home  Rulers  go  to  Mass,  but  because 
Home  Rule  has  been  fostered  by  alien  plotters  and  alien 
money  ;  is  kept  alive  by  a  tyrannical  political  engine  which 
spares  neither  priest,  layman,  Protestant,  nor  Agnostic  if  he 
stand  in  its  path  ;  because  some  of  its  chief  supporters  have 
not  shrunk  from  backing  physical  force,  anarchy,  dynamite, 
and  murder  so  long  as  those  methods  promised  success  ; 
because  Home  Rule  is  the  first  step  to  the  strategic  and  fiscal 
destruction  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  because  Home  Rule  pro- 
mises to  set  up  at  our  gates  a  Government  as  corrupt  as  Tam- 
many in  the  days  of  its  worst  bosses,  and  as  relentless,  un- 
scrupulous, and  as  disloyal  as  that  party  which  must  predomi- 
nate in  it,  and  has  been  schooling  itself  for  power  by  building 
up  in  Westminster  during  the  last  twenty  years  an  unbroken 
record  of  narrowness  and  intrigue"  (Letter  to  Morning  Post, 
April  II,   1912). 
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society  which  has  practically  replaced  ^  the  United 
Irish  League  throughout  most  of  Ireland  : 

"  '  Up  ^vith  the  Mollies  '  meant  up  with  midnight 
pontics  of  shebeen  houses  and  murder  clubs.  It  meant 
to  treat  a  million  of  their  Protestant  fellow  countrymen 
as  irreconciliable  enemies  by  digging  an  impassable 
chasm  between  them.  It  meant  acting  on  the  sublime 
doctrine  of  Mr.  Dillon,  that  their  hereditary  enemies  were 
now  the  under  dog.  It  meant  that  one-fourth  of  their 
countrymen  were  to  be  treated  not  to  a  policy  of  recon- 
ciliation, but  of  retaliation.  It  meant  in  plain  English 
boycotting  them,  persecuting  them,  making  their  lives 
intolerable  for  them  in  their  native  land,  and  making 
intolerable  also  the  lives  of  such  Irish  Nationalists  as 
dared  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  peace  for  them,  of  tolera- 
tion, of  forgiveness  for  the  past,  of  co-operation  for  the 
future."  2 

And  Mr.  O'Brien's  paper,  the  Cork  Free  Press, 
September  13,  1910,  said  : — 

"  Mr.  Dillon  described  it  as  '  an  infamous  falsehood  ' 
that  the  object  of  Molly  Maguireism  is  the  extermination 
of  the  Protestant  community  in  Ireland.  We  repeat  that 
it  is  nothing  but  the  simple  truth.  The  fundamental 
object  of  the  Hibernian  Society  is  to  give  a  preference 
to  its  own  members  first,  and  Catholics  afterwards,  as 
against  Protestants  on  all  occasions.  Whether  it  is  a 
question  of  custom,  office,  public  contracts,  or  positions 
on  Public  Boards,  Molly  Maguires  are  pledged  always  to 
support  a  Catholic  as  against  a  Protestant.  If  Protes- 
tants are  to  be  robbed  of  their  business,  if  they  are 
to  be  deprived  of  public  contracts,  if  they  are  shut 
out  of  every  office  of  honour  or  emolument,  what  is  this 
but  extermination  ?  This  is  Molly  Maguireism  open 
and  unashamed,  and  all  the  strong  language  Mr.  Dillon 
can  master  will  not  alter  the  fact.  The  domination  of 
such  a  society  would  make  this  country  a  hell.  It  would 
light  the  flames  of  civil  war  in  our  midst,  and  blight  every 
hope  of  its  future  prosperity." 

^  According  to  Mr.  O'Brien,  An  Olive  Branch  in  Ireland, 
p.  418.  '  Freeman's  Journal,  January  7,   191 1. 
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Nationalists  reply  that  Protestants  are  more  bigoted 
than  they.  If  this  be  true — and  we  do  not  hear  of 
boycotting  and  lawlessness  in  the  North — it  is  an 
argument  against  Home  Rule.  Both  sides  get  more 
even  justice  from  the  British  Parliament  than  they 
would  from  each  other. 

Thirdl}^  the  Unionists  fear  for  their  prosperity, 
A  Parliament  consisting  mainly  of  Nationalist  farmers 
might  tax  unfairly  the  industries  of  the  North. 
Landowners  might  give  up  all  hope  of  justice.  And 
with  a  Nationalist  Government  the  security  and 
credit  of  the  country  would  go  down  :  it  would  be 
difficult  to  get  credit  or  capital  for  Irish  industries  and 
trade.  Already  the  chief  Irish  stocks  have  gone  down 
15  or  20  per  cent.  And  loss  of  credit  and  capital 
means  poverty  and  unemployment. 

Ulster's  Resistance. — Unionist  fears  then  touch 
their  purse,  their  patriotism,  their  religion.  By 
what  stronger  motives  can  men  be  moved  ?  Their 
hatred  of  Home  Rule  is  deeper  far  than  ordinary 
political  feeling,  deeper  than  any  one  who  has  not 
been  in  Ireland  can  realise.  It  is  a  matter  of  life 
anddeath  to  them,  and  they  are  firmly  resolved  never 
to  yield.  Every  observer  of  the  great  Belfast  demon- 
stration was  moved  beyond  words  by  the  sight,  as 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  finely  expressed  it,  of  "  the  soul  of  a 
people."  Liberals  may  call  Ulster's  threats  bluff  : 
they  are  not  bluff,  but  deadly  earnest.  They  will 
refuse  obedience  to  a  Home  Rule  Government. 
Home  Rule  can  only  be  carried  by  the  rifles  of  British 
soldiers  over  the  dead  bodies  of  Ulstermen.  Are  we 
to  use  the  British  Army  to  drive  loyal  men  out  of  the 
Union  ?  All  observers  agree  that  the  feeling  in 
Ulster  is  more  intense  than  it  was  in  18S6  and  1893. 
And  in  1893,  Lord  Wolseley,  then  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  Ireland,  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge :  ^ 

*  Published  in  the  Military  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 
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Civil  War. — "  Of  this,  Sir,  I  beg  Your  Royal  Highness 
to  be  quite  assured,  and  that  is  that  Ulster  is  determined 
to  resist  and  will  fight  a  outrance  if  at  any  future  time  she 
be  cut  off  from  England  and  placed  at  the  mercy  of  a 
race  which  her  people  hate  as  much  as  they  despise  it. 
...  If  ever  our  troops  are  brought  into  collision  with 
the  loyalists  of  Ulster,  and  blood  is  shed,  it  will  shake 
the  whole  foundations  upon  which  our  Army  rests  to 
such  an  extent  that  I  feel  that  our  Army  will  never  be 
the  same  again.  Many  officers  will  resign  to  join  Ulster, 
and  there  v/ill  be  such  a  host  of  retired  officers  in  the 
Ulster  ranks  that  men  who  would  stand  by  the  Govern- 
ment, no  matter  what  it  did,  will  be  worse  than  half- 
hearted in  all  they  do.  No  army  could  stand  such  a 
strain  upon  it.  I  am  as  sure  as  I  can  be  of  anything 
that  to  include  Ulster  in  any  such  nefarious  scheme  as 
Home  Rule  would  be  to  declare  war  against  Ulster.  I 
don't  think  John  Bull  is  mad  enough,  or  wicked  enough, 
to  allow  any  Government  to  pursue  a  line  of  action  that 
would  entail  civil  war,  with  all  its  horrors,  upon  us." 

XIV.  Shall    we  trust    the     Nationalists  ?— At 

bottom  our  objections  to  Home  Rule  come  to  this  : 
we  cannot  trust  the  Nationahsts.  England  cannot 
trust  their  loyalty,  nor  Ulster  their  justice.  Now  the 
Liberals'  most  plausible  argument  is,  that  if  we  will 
trust  the  Irish  and  give  them  Home  Rule  that  trust 
will  change  their  spirit,  and  they  will  become  loyal 
and  contented.  This  might  be  so,  for  the  Irish  people 
are  generous  and  warm-hearted,  if  public  opinion  in 
Ireland  were  free.  But  it  is  not.  To  begin  with, 
the  Irish  peasantry  are  very  ignorant  ;  9  per  cent. 
of  the  voters  are  actually  illiterate  ;  and  so  they  be- 
lieve just  what  they  are  told.  Then  in  Nationalist 
Ireland  only  the  party  papers  can  be  bought,  only  the 
official  party  meetings  held.  If  a  man  differs  from 
the  party  he  dare  not  say  60,  still  less  dare  he  vote 
against  it.  If  he  did  his  life  would  be  made  a  burden 
to  him  by  the  party  organizations — the  United  Irish 
League  and  the  "  Molly  Maguires."  To  the  tyranny 
of  the  League  is  added  the  financial  tyranny  of  the 
u.w.H.  E 
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"  gombeen  "  man,  the  village  publican,  shopkeeper 
and  moneylender  rolled  into  one.  The  poor  and 
improvident  Irish  peasantry  are  mostly  in  debt, 
and  once  in  his  debt  they  have  to  pay  exorbitant 
interest  and  buy  goods  from  his  shop  at  his  prices, 
and  so  are  hopelessly  in  his  clutches.  He  is  generally 
an  officer  of  the  United  Irish  League  as  well.  Be- 
tween the  gombeen-man  and  the  League  the  unfor- 
tunate villagers  cannot  call  their  souls  their  own, 
and  any  spark  of  freedom  of  thought  is  at  once  crushed 
out. 

At  the  time  of  the  Anti-Parnellite  spUt  in  the  Irish 
party,  Mr.  W.   Redmond  complained  ^ : 

"  Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  in 
little  country  districts  where  the  people  lived  in  an  iso- 
lated condition,  where  they  seldom  saw  any  newspapers, 
where  they  seldom  had  public  meetings  to  give  them 
courage,  to  inspire  them  and  teach  them,  there  were 
thousands  of  men  throughout  Ireland,  farmers,  shop- 
keepers and  labourers,  who,  since  the  commencement  of 
this  struggle,  had  been  suffering  a  life  of  hell  because  of 
the  boycotting  and  persecution  to  which  they  had  been 
subjected,  because  their  consciences  taught  them  to 
stick  to  Mr.  Parnell." 

The  party  tyranny  is  as  great  to-day.  When 
Mr.  Healy  stood  for  Louth  against  the  official  party 
candidate  in  December,  1910,  he  was  prevented  by 
organized  brutality  from  holding  a  single  meeting. 
And  both  he  and  Mr.  O'Brien  have  narrowly  escaped 
being  murdered  by  crowds  of  roughs  organized  by  the 
League.  It  is  the  party  machine  that  would  govern 
Ireland  under  Home  Rule,  not  the  free  voice  of  the 
Irish  people.  ^ 

XV.  The  Nationalist  Party  and  Land  Pur- 
chase.— The  true  spirit  of  the  Nationahst  party  has 
been  well  shown  in  its  attitude  towards  Land  Purchase. 

^  At  a  meeting  of  the  National  League,  March,  1892. 
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The  Irish  Land  system  was  thoroughly  bad  ;  the 
tenant  did  all  the  improvements  and  had  no  security 
against  eviction  without  compensation.  The  Home 
Rule  movement  excited  little  enthusiasm  till  it  was 
linked  to  land  agitation.  Mr.  Gladstone's  Land  Acts 
replaced  the  old  evils  by  the  evils  of  dual  ownership 
and  endless  litigation.  Agriculture  v/as  well-nigh 
ruined.  The  only  remedy  was  purchase  by  the 
tenants.  This  was  begun  by  the  Unionist  Acts  of 
1885,  1889,  1891  and  1896,  under  which  71,000 
tenants  bought  land  costing  £23,000,000.  Then  in  1902 
a  Conference  of  landlords  and  tenants  agreed  to  terms 
of  purchase  which  were  embodied  in  Mr.  Wyndham's 
Land  Purchase  Act  of  1903.  The  Treasury  found 
£12,000,000  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  least 
the  landlord  could  afford  to  take  and  the  most  the 
tenant  could  afford  to  give.  The  whole  purchase 
money  was  lent,  through  Government  credit,  to  the 
tenant,  who  pays  2f  per  cent,  interest  and  ^  per  cent, 
sinking  fund  for  68|  years.  The  Act  has  been  extra- 
ordinarily successful.  In  six  years  over  217,000 
tenants  bought  their  farms.  And  wherever  the 
tenants  became  owners,  peace  and  contentment 
followed,  farming  improved — and  subscriptions 
to  the  United  Irish  League  went  down  !  So  Mr. 
Dillon  and  the  Nationalist  party  set  to  work  to 
destroy  the  Act,  and  Mr.  Birrell's  Act  of  1909,  which 
has  practically  stopped  Land  Purchase,  was  the 
result.  Mr.  O'Brien  and  Mr.  Healy,  who  were  loyal 
to  the  Act,  have  formed  a  new  party,  and  between 
them  and  the  official  Nationalists  there  is  war  to  the 
knife.  It  will  be  the  first  business  of  a  Unionist 
Government  to  restore  Land  Purchase. 

XVI.  Ireland  and  the  Union. — Land  Purchase 
is  one  of  the  many  blessings  which  the  Union  has 
brought  to  Ireland.  Home  Rulers  talk  as  if  every 
Irish  evil  dated  from  the  Union  in  1801.  In  fact  in 
1798  there  was  in  Ireland  rebellion  and  civil  war, 
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marked    on    toth    sides    by    ghastly    ciTielties.     In 
1800  Lord  Clare  said  in  the  Lish  House  of  Lords  : 

"  We  have  not  three  years  of  redemption  from  bank- 
ruptcy cr  intolerable  taxation,  nor  one  hour's  security 
against  the  renewal  of  exterminating  civil  war." 

In  the  first  forty  years  after  the  L'nion  the  population 
doubled  and  the  trade  multiplied  fourfold.^  Then 
came  the  awful  famine  of  1845,  followed  in  1853  by 
Mr.  Gladstone's  increased  taxation,  and  in  the  'seven- 
ties by  the  fall  in  agricultural  prices.  There  was  a  long , 
sad  tale  of  emigration,  decline  in  population,  poverty, 
eviction,  No  Rent  Campaigns,  Land  Acts  that  made 
bad  worse,  htigation,  boycotting,  murder,  Fenianism. 
With  Mr.  Balfour's  Irish  Secretaryship  (1887-1891)  a 
happy  change  began.  When  his  Government  re- 
signed in  1905  Ireland  was  peaceful  and  law-abiding  ; 
thousands  of  tenants  had  become  the  contented 
and  industrious  owners  of  their  farms  ;  light  railways 
had  opened  up  the  m^ost  backward  districts  ;  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  had  done  wonders  for 
the  poverty-stricken  West  ;  an  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment had  been  set  up  :  and  ownership,  co-operation 
and  technical  education  had  revived  agriculture. 
The  wealth,  the  trade,  the  agriculture  of  Ireland  had 
grown  with  wonderful  rapidity. 

XVII.  Ireland's  True  Needs.— What  Ireland 
needs  to-day  is  not  Home  Rule,  but  these  three  things  : 
peace,  prosperity,  and  goodwill. 

First,  peace,  order  and  freedom.  There  is  no  true 
freedom  where  the  law  is  set  at  nought  and  equal 
justice  is  rot  done  between  man  and  man.  Under 
Mr.  Birrcll,  who  does  exactly  what  the  Irish  party  tells 
him,  boycotting  and  crime  have  seriously  increased. 

^  Population  in  1792  was  ^,086,226;  in  1841,  8,196,597. 
Tonnage  of  Irish  shipping  in  1801,  112,233  ;  in  1845,631,981  ; 
in  1909,  8,300,576.  Irish  Imports  in  1790,  ;^3,535,588  ;  in 
1836,  ;^i5,337>^97  ;  in  19C9,  £(>^,947,iSS-  Exports  in  1790, 
;^4,i25,383  ;   in  1836, /i7,394,8i3  ;   in  1900,  £61,728,692. 
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Secondly,  the  development  of  industry.  Ire- 
land suffers  from  poverty :  she  needs  capital  to 
develop  her  resources.  Capital  is  needed  for  land 
purchase,  for  railways,  for  reclaiming  waste  land, 
for  afforestation,  for  the  development  of  fishing — 
— in  scores  of  ways  Ireland  needs  more  capital. 
And  the  capital  will  be  well  invested.  A  judicious 
policy  of  Tariff  Reform  will  help  Ireland  greatly. 
Under  the  Union  Ireland  can  borrow  on  the  credit 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Could  a  Home  Rule  Govern- 
ment borrow  on  like  terms  ?  Would  capital  be  lent 
freel}^  to  Ireland  in  the  state  of  insecurity  and  strife 
which  Home  Rule  would  bring  ?  From  Home  Rule 
England  would  suffer,  Ulster  would  suffer,  but 
Celtic  Ireland  would  suffer  worst  of  all. 

Thirdly,  goodwill  and  unity.  Ireland  cannot  be  truly 
happy  till  all  her  sons  join  in  seeking  her  welfare. 
In  the  last  twenty  years  a  new  spirit  of  friendliness 
has  sprung  up  in  Ireland  between  Protestant  and 
Catholic.  So  Sir  Edward  Grey  told  the  House  of 
Commons  (May  2,  1912).  "  The  last  twenty  years 
has  done  very  much  to  mitigate  the  feeling  of  bitter- 
ness that  existed  in  Ireland." 

Co -Operation. — Alas  !  The  prospect  of  Home 
Rule  has  revived  all  the  old  bitterness.  Nothing 
has  done  more  good  in  Ireland  than  the  co-operative 
movement  of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett.  Protestants  and 
Catholics  have  joined  together  and  forgotten  their 
differences  :  Irish  farmers  have  learned  a  new  spirit 
of  industry  and  independence  :  co-operative  buying 
and  co-operative  banks  have  begun  to  free  the  farmers 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  gombeen  man  :  exports 
of  Irish  produce  have  gone  up  by  leaps  and  bounds  :  a 
new  prosperity  has  come  over  rural  Ireland.^   But  the 

1  The  Post  Office  Savings  Banks  balances  have  risen  from 
under  ;^4,ooo,ooo  in  1891  to  over  ;^i2,ooo,ooo  in  1911  ;  de- 
posits in  Joint  Stock  Banks  from  under  ;^34,ooo,ooo  to  over 
^1^6,000,000.     Irish  Imports  have  risen  from  ;^54,078,399  in 
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Home  Rvile  agitation  draws  strengtli  from  discontent 
and  flourishes  on  the  woes  of  Ireland.  So  Sir  Horace 
Plunkctt  was  driven  from  office  in  1907,  and  his  suc- 
cessor, Mr.  T.  W.  Russell,  at  the  bidding  of  Mr.  Dillon 
and  the  gombeen  men,  who  are  all-powerful  in  the 
Nationalist  party,  has  done  his  best  to  crush  the  co- 
operative movement  by  withdrawing  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment grant  from  tlie  Society,  and  hindering  it  from 
getting  a  grant  from  the  Development  Fund.  For- 
tunately the  Society  is  nov/  too  strong  to  be  crushed 
by  the  party  rancour  of  Mr,  Dillon,  the  jealous  spite 
of  Mr.  Russell,  or  the  avarice  of  the  gombeen  men. 

XVIII.  Ireland's  Future. — In  Ireland  in  our  day 
there  is  more  wealth,  peace  and  happiness  than  there 
has  been  for  many  centuries.  If  only  the  Union  be 
maintained  and  the  beneficent  policy  of  the  Unionists 
continued,  twenty  years  hence  we  shall  see  a  new 
Ireland  ;  united,  contented,  and  loyal ;  a  source  of 
strength  and  pride  to  the  British  Empire. 

How  unfit  the  Nationalist  party  are  to  govern 
Ireland  thej-  have  proved  by  their  attitude  both  to- 
wards Land  Purchase  and  towards  the  co-operative 
movement.  It  would  be  a  sin  and  shame  to  undo 
the  work  of  the  last  twenty-five  years,  to  throw  away 
all  the  bright  hopes  of  the  future,  and  to  hand  over 
Ireland  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  party  of  Mr. 
Dillon,  to  tyranny  and  corruption,  to  bloodshed  and 
civil  war.  In  so  doing  we  should  wreck  our  Empire, 
betray  our  friends,  and  ruin  Ireland. 

Conclusion. — Two  motives  may  lead  Englishmen 
to  this  madness  and  dishonour.  First,  a  generous 
wish  to  give  Ireland  what  she  asks.  Let  us  be  just 
before  we  are  generous.  We  have  no  right  to  betray 
Ulster  in  order  to  gratify  our  generous  sentiments. 

Secondly,  a  spirit  of  weary  indifference  may  lead  us 
to  grant  Home  Rule  in  the  hope  of  being  quit  of  the 

1904  to  /65, 844, 255  in  1911,  and  exports  from  /49, 712, 400  to 
;^65,844,2S5. 
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Irish  question.  The  hope  is  vain  indeed.  And  the 
spirit  is  unworthy  of  Enghshmen.  Not  by  this  spirit 
was  the  Empire  won  :  not  by  this  spirit  will  it  be  main- 
tained. 
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CHAPTER    III 

THE   WELSH   CHURCH    BILL 

L.  M.  Bagge. 

The  Church  in  Wales.— The  Welsh  Church  BiU 
is  an  attack  upon  that  part  of  the  Church  of  England 
which  is  situated  in  W'alcs  and  in  the  English  county 
of  Monmouth.  There  is  no  separate  Welsh  Church  : 
the  four  Welsh  Dioceses  are  as  much  part  of  the 
Church  of  England  as  is  the  Diocese  of  London.  The 
ancient  Welsh  Church  and  the  English  Church  have 
been  one  for  at  least  800  years.  This  Bill  is  a  piece- 
meal attack  upon  the  Church  of  England  :  it  is 
Wales'  turn  to-day,  it  will  be  our  turn  to-morrow, 
as  indeed  Mr.  Runciman  has  warned  us.  This 
question  then  is  not  for  Wales  only,  but  for  the  whole 
nation  to  decide.  English  Churchmen  are  bound, 
alike  by  loyalty  to  their  fellow  churchmen  in  Wales, 
by  love  of  their  own  part  of  the  Church,  and  by  care 
for  the  national  weal,  to  resist  this  attack  upon  the 
Church  with  all  their  power.  And  in  the  name  of 
justice  and  of  Christian  charity  they  can  call  upon 
Nonconformists  to  come  to  their  aid. 

What  the  Bill  does.— The  Bill  proposes  to  do 
three  things :  to  Disestablish,  to  Divide,  and  to 
Disendow  the  Church  in  Wales. 

I.  Disestablishment 

The  Establishment. — Wlien  we  speak  of  the 
Established  Church  we  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that 
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the  State  made  the  Church.  It  would  be  tnier  to 
say  that  the  Church  made  the  State.  Both  in 
England  and  in  Wales  there  was  one  Church  before 
there  was  one  people.  The  word  "  establish "  is 
used  in  the  sense  of  "  confirming  "  what  already 
existed.  The  State  gives  its  sanction  to  the  rules  of 
the  Church.  Mr.  Ellis  Griffith  actually  says :  "  The 
State  prescribes  .  .  .  the  Creed  which  the  clergy 
beUeve  !  "^  The  truth  was  well  expressed  by  Dr. 
Abbott,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  160 1 : 

"  The  religion  which  was  then,  and  is  now,  established 
in  England  is  drawn  out  of  tlie  fountains  of  the  Word  of 
God,  and  from  the  purest  order  of  the  Primitive  Church. 
Wliich,  for  the  ordinary  exercise  thereof,  when  it  had 
been  collected  into  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  by  the 
pains  and  labour  of  many  learned  men  and  of  mature 
judgment,  it  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  Upper 
and  Lower  House.  Yet  not  so,  but  that  the  more  dis- 
puted points  were  disputed  and  debated  in  the  Convoca- 
tion, by  men  of  both  parties.  .  .  .  And  then,  it  being 
intended  to  add  to  ecclesiastical  decision  the  corrobora- 
tion of  secular  government,  according  to  the  ancient 
custom  of  this  kingdom  (as  appeareth  by  record  from 
the  time  of  King  Edward  III)  the  Parliament,  which  is 
the  most  honourable  Court  of  Christendom,  did  ratify 
the  same."  * 

Legally. — On  the  legal  side  the  establishment  of 
the  Church  means  that : 

(i)  The  law  of  the  Church  is  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  can  only  be  altered  with  the  consent  of 
Parhament. 

(2)  The  Church  Courts  are  Courts  of  the  Realm, 
and  can  exercise  discipline  over  the  Church's  ministers. 

^  Case  for  Welsh  Disestablishment,  p.  8.  Of  course  the 
Creeds  are  common  to  all  Christendom,  and  are  from  1,300  to 
r,6oo  years  old. 

*  Quoted  in  the  late  Lord  Selborne's  Defence  of  the  Church 
of  England,  p.   54. 
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(3)  The  Crown  lias  certain  rights  of  patronage, 
lost  under  tlie  Bill. 

All  these  are  rights  of  the  Crown  rather  than  of  the 
Church.  So  far  as  any  Church  holds  property  it  is 
subject  to  the  Courts  of  Law.  The  only  difference 
is  that  the  Church  of  England  has  special  courts  and 
that  Nonconformist  cases  go  to  the  ordinary  Courts. 
Under  the  Bill  Cfiurch  Law  will  still  be  binding  so 
far  as  property  is  concerned,  but  it  will  be  enforced 
by  the  ordinary  Courts.  In  1907  three  Methodist 
bodies  combined  to  form  the  United  Methodist  Church. 

"  To  effect  such  union,  to  secure  the  property,  to  en- 
able the  rules  and  regulations  binding  on  their  members 
to  be  framed,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  needed  :  7 
Edward  VII,  cap.  75  was  passed,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
United  Methodist  Church  was  established,  and  pursuant 
to  section  7  of  the  Act  the  newly-constituted  body,  by 
means  of  a  deed  poll,  declared  and  defined  its  doctrinal 
tenets  and  framed  regulations  for  the  government  and 
discipline  of  the  Church."  ^ 

Is  not  this  a  precise  parallel  ? 

The  only  privileges  of  the  Church  are  : — 

(4)  Her  Bishops  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords.  But 
her  clergy  cannot  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Bill  undoes  both  arrangements.  Churchmen  are 
quite  wiUing  to  see  other  Churches  represented  in 
the  House  of  Lords. 

(5)  The  King  is  crowned  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  Does  any  one  wish  to  abolish  this 
ancient  custom,  which  will  not  of  course  be  touched 
by  tliis  Bill  ? 

Morally.^ — On  tlie  moral,  apart  from  the  purely 
legal  side,  the  Establishment  means  the  union  of 
the  nation  and  the  Church.  This  union  is  not  due 
to  any  Act  or  Acts  of  Parliament,  but  is  the  result  of 

^  Sec  Mr.  Ormsby-Gore's  Welsh  Disestablishment  and 
Disendowmcnt,  p.   70. 
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age-long  custom  and  centuries  of  common  growth. 
This  union  means  — 

(i)  A  national  acknowledgment  of  God.  For 
example,  in  the  Coronation  Service  the  nation,  in  the 
person  of  the  King,  confesses,  as  a  nation  and  not 
simply  as  a  collection  of  individuals,  that  its  power 
comes  from  God.  To  undo  this  would  seem  to  the 
world,  and  especially  to  our  heathen  and  Moham- 
medan fellow-subjects,  a  blow  to  Christianit}^  It 
would  rejoice  the  heart  of  every  unbeliever,  every 
enemy  of  religion.     So  Dr.  Dollinger  said  in  1885  : — 

"  For  my  part,  I  think  that  any  such  measure  should 
be  firmly  resisted.  It  would  be  a  blow  to  Christianity, 
not  only  in  England,  but  throughout  Europe.  .  .  .  The 
broadest  and  most  serious  aspect  of  such  a  catastrophe 
would  be  that  of  a  blow  to  the  cause  of  religion  through- 
cut  Christendom.  If  such  a  measure  were  adopted  by 
a  country  with  a  history  like  that  of  England,  there  could 
be  no  mistake  as  to  its  significance.  It  would  be  well 
understood,  alike  by  the  friends  and  the  foes  of  Christian- 
ity— in  German}',  in  France,  throughout  the  civilized 
world."  ^ 

(2)  To  the  Church  the  union  with  the  nation  means 
an  obligation,  as  a  national  Church,  to  serve  the 
whole  nation.  Every  soul  is  included  in  some 
parish  :  the  rector  is  bound  to  visit  every  parishioner  : 
eveiy  parishioner  is  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  parish 
church,  to  burial  in  the  parish  churchyard,  to  the 
ministrations  of  the  parish  priest.  The  clergy  of 
other  Churches  minister  in  the  main  only  to  their  own 
congregations  :  the  clergy  of  the  National  Church 
to  all  alike. 

What  reasons  are  offered  for  the  disestablishment 
of  the  Welsh  part  of  the  English  Church  ? 

"  That  the  Welsh  Church  is  an  alien  and  foreign 
Church." 

^  See  Selborne,  Defence,  p.  29. 
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History  of  Welsh  Church. — In  reality  tlie  Welsh 
Ciiurcli  is  the  oklcst  part  of  t'lie  Christian  Church  in 
the  kingtloni.  It  is  the  direct  descendant  of  the 
ancient  British  Church,  which  sent  Bishops  to  the 
Council  of  Aries  in  314  a.d.  After  the  Anglo-Saxon 
invasion  the  Britons  and  the  British  Church  were 
driven  into  Wales.  Later,  when  the  English  became 
Christians,  the  British  and  the  English  Church  grad- 
ually drew  closer.  By  777  their  diffeiences  about 
the  date  of  Easter  were  made  up.  In  872  .^thelred. 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  consecrated  at  Canterbury, 
Chevelliauc,  Bishop  of  Llandaff ;  and  after  him,  Libau, 
Bishop  of  Llandaff  ;  and  after  liim,  Lunwerth,  Bishop 
of  St.  David's.i  By  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
contury  the  Welsh  dioceses  formed  part  of  the 
Province  of  Canterbury,  nearly  a  hundred  years  be- 
fore Wales  was  conquered  by  Edward  I.  "  The 
Welsh  chapters  and  clergy  sent  Proctors  to  the  Con- 
vocation of  Canterbury  two  and  a  half  centuries  before 
Welsh  counties  sent  representatives  to  the  English 
House  of  Commons?  "^  The  Reformation  made  no 
change  in  the  identity  of  the  Church.  All  through 
the  Stuart  period  the  Welsh  people  were  almost  with- 
out exception  de^'oted  to  the  Church.  Between 
Henry  VIII  and  the  Revolution  of  1698,  not  less  than 
44  Wclslnnen  were  appointed  to  the  four  Welsh 
Bishoprics.  Bishop  Morgan,  of  St.  Asaph,  gave  to 
Wales  the  Welsh  Bible.  Then,  alas,  under  the  Whig 
ministers  of  the  Georges,  Englishmen  who  knew  no 
Welsh  were  appointed  to  the  Welsh  Bishoprics, 
and  during  the  eighteenth  century  the  Welsh 
church  sank  into  a  sad  state  of  deadness,  and  largely 
lost  its  hold  over  the  people.  This  was  indeed  true  of 
religion  generally  throughout  England.  Then  came 
the   great    revival   under   Wesley   and    Whitefield — 

^  See  Ormsby  Gore,  Welsh  Disestablishment  and  Disendow- 
tnent,  p.  39,  for  authorities. 

*  Bishop  Stubbs,    Visitation  Changes    p.  201 
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themselves,  be  it  remembered,  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Nonconformity  in  Wales  dates 
almost  wholly  from  the  preaching  of  Wesley's  fol- 
lowers, who  undoubtedly  wrought  a  great  change  in 
Wales  and  did  much  good.  These  Nonconformist 
bodies,  of  English  origin,  of  modern  origin,  owe  their 
strength  to  the  weakness  of  the  Church  150  years 
ago.  But,  as  Mr.  Asquith  said  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1909  : 

"  Everybody  knows  that  during  the  last  seventy  years, 
at  any  rate,  in  the  Church  in  England  and  Wales,  there 
has  been  opened  a  new  chapter,  a  new,  beneficent  and 
fruitful  chapter,  in  their  history.  She  has  learnt,  alas, 
too  late  !  the  lessons  of  the  past.  She  now  by  every 
means  which  an  enlightened  ecclesiastical  statesman- 
ship, and  a  strong  spiritual  devotion  to  the  best  needs 
of  the  Welsh  people  could  dictate,  is  overtaking,  or 
endeavouring  to  overtake,  the  arrears  of  the  past." 

The  Welsh  Bishops  are  all  Welshmen,  the  Welsh 
clergy  all  preach  in  Welsh  and  hold  Welsh  services. 
English  services  are  held  too,  of  course,  seeing  that 
49 "9  per  cent,  of  the  Welsh  people  speak  English 
only,  as  against  I5"i  per  cent,  who  speak  Welsh 
only.^ 

"  The   Church   is   the   Church  of   a   small   minority." 

Statistics. — The  Church  is  the  largest  religious 
body  in  Wales.     The  figures  in  1905  were  : — 

Sunday  School 
Scholars  under  15 
Church  communicants     .       .      193,081.  112,698 

Calvinistic  Methodist  members  170,444  ,,  93,018 

Congregational  members       .      175,147  ,,  82,673 

Baptist  members.      .       .      .      143,835  ,,  77,929 

Wesleyan  members    .       .      .        40,811  ,,  38,100 

^  Report  of  Royal  Commission,  p.   16. 
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"  Communicant  "  means  a  person  who  had  actually 
received  the  Holy  Communion  at  least  once  in  the 
previous  year.  "  Member "  means  one  qualified 
to  receive  the  Communion. 

1905  was  the  year  of  the  revival,  and  the  totrd 
number  of  Nonconformist  communicants  was  35,000 
greater  than  in  1904,  81,000  greater  than  in  1903.^ 
Between  1905  and  191 1  the  number  went  down  by 
33,879,  and  the  number  of  Sunday  School  scholars 
by  41,000,  while  the  Church  Sunday  School  scholars 
went  up  from  112,698  to  145,243.  In  1905  the 
Church  communicants  on  Easter  Day  numbered 
134,234  in  1905,  and  144,411  in  1908.  Reckoning 
the  Easter  Day  figure  as  69  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  of  communicants,  there  must  have  been 
208,000  in  1908.  The  total  population  of  Wales  is 
2,027,610,  so  that  about  10  per  cent,  are  Church  com- 
municants. When  to  these  we  add  the  number  of 
Sunday  School  children,  and  allow  for  those  who 
attend  Church  without  being  communicants,  and 
for  the  young  children  of  Church  people,  it  seems  fair 
to  suppose  that  at  least  30  per  cent,  of  the  population 
belong  to  the  Church,  And  in  fact  32  per  cent,  of 
all  the  children  born  are  baptized  in  Church,  and 
31*55  per  cent,  of  the  marriages  are  celebrated  in 
Church,  as  against  27*98  in  Chapels  and  37*52  in 
Registry  Offices.  The  percentages  of  communicants 
and  Sunday  School  scholars  to  the  population  is  higher 
in  the  Welsh  dioceses  than  throughout  England. 
And  we  cannot  measure  the  work  of  the  Church  solely 
by  the  numbers  of  those  who  regularly  attend  her 
sei"vices,  for  by  her  system  of  parochial  visitation  she 
ministers  to  many  who  stand  outside  her  fold,  both 
Nonconformists  and  those  indifferent  to  religion. 
And  the  visits  of  the  clergy  are  almost  always  wel- 
comed. 

^  Repoit  of  Royal  Commission  :  Memorandum  of  Archdeacon 
Owen  and  Lord  If.  Cecil,  p.  133. 
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Growth  of  Church. — Further,  we  must  notice  how 
rapidty  the  Church  is  growing.  Between  1871  and 
191 1  the  Easter  Day  communicants  in  the  diocese  of 
St.  Asaph  multipHed  fourfold,  from  about  7,000  to 
29,000.  And  in  the  Diocese  of  St.  David's  between 
1881  and  1901  the  population  increased  by  27,698, 
while  between  1880  and  1905  the  communicants  in- 
creased by  33,602,  and  the  Sunday  School  scholars 
by  19,884.  Indeed,  in  the  rural  part  of  the  diocese 
the  population  went  down  by  over  31,000  and  the 
communicants  increased  by  over  10,000. 

At  this  rate  in  another  generation  the  Church  will 
include  half  the  population.  Surely  we  ought  to  bear 
this  gro\\i;h  in  mind  when  we  are  asked  to  disestabHsh 
a  Church  which  has  been  the  national  Church  for 
countless  generations,  and  in  so  doing  to  affect 
generations  to  come. 

Lastly,  be  it  recorded  that  Churchmen  desire  to 
hold  a  religious  census  and  that  Radicals  refuse. 
How  much  weight  can  we  attach  to  their  arguments 
from  numbers  when  they  refuse  to  test  them  by  a 
census  ?  Arguments  based  on  seating  accommodation 
are  delusive.  In  several  counties  the  number  of 
seats  in  chapels  exceeds  the  total  population.^ 

"  The    Welsh    People    desire    Disestablishment." 

It  is  true  that  most  of  the  Welsh  members  are  in 
favour  of  Disestablishment.  But  they  were  not 
elected  on  that  issue,  but  on  such  questions  as  Free 
Trade,  the  Budget,  the  Lords.  Only  a  few  of  them 
mentioned  Disestablishment  in  their  election  addresses. 
This  attack  on  the  national  Church  is  a  question  for 
England  as  well  as  Wales. 

"  Disestahlishment  would  benefit  the  Church  by 
freeing  it  from  State  control." 

^  Sir  John  Williams  (Nonconformist)  in  the  Royal  Com- 
mission Report,  gives  detailed  figures  ot  Church  and  Chapel 
adherents  in  every  parish  in  Wales.     These  figures  suggest 
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All  churches  so  far  as  they  hold  property  are  under 
State  control.  More  freedom  could  be  given  to  the 
Church  without  Disestablishment,  for  this  has  been 
done  for  the  Established  (Presbyterian)  Church  of 
Scotland.  The  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
it  may  be  noted,  has  (May,  1912)  passed  a  unanimous 
protest  against  Welsh  Disestablishment.  Lastly, 
surely  it  is  for  Churchmen  themselves  to  say  whether 
they  object  to  the  State's  control,  not  for  others. 
Churchmen  will  not  like  attacks  on  the  Church  the 
more  because  those  who  attack  us  say  they  do  it  for 
our  good  :    such  hypocrisy  adds  insult  to  injury. 

grave  doubts  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  Nonconformist  totals 
Look  at  the  following  : — 


Popu- 

S.S. 

lation 

Scholars 

Popu- 

of 3 

Communi- 

Ad- 

Under 

Over 

lation. 

years 
and  up- 
wards. 

cants. 

herents. 

15- 

15. 

New    Quay    U.D., 

Cardiganshire. 

1. 331 

1.250 

751 

289 

693 

Newcastle     Emlyn 

R.D.,  Carmarthen 

855 

820 

852 

249 

197      330 

Llangollen     Parish, 

Denbiglisliire  . 

3,303 

3. "7 

1,890 

3,916 

(includmg 
Communi- 
cants) 

2,770 

Dolgelly  R.I).,  Meri- 

oneth   .... 

8,712 

8,152 

5,299 

8,220 
(inclusive) 

6,162 

Penllyn  R.D.,  Meri- 

oneth   .... 

4,188 

3,947 

2,874 

4,465 
(inclusive) 

3,522 

Pennall,  Merioneth  . 

510 

494 

332 

535 
(inclusive) 

346 

Glynceiriog     Parish, 

Denbighshire  . 

999 

647 

998 
(inclusive) 

762 

It  is  plain  that  these  figures  must  be  wrong,  for  they  ex- 
ceed the  total  population,  without  reckoning  Church  people 
at  all. 
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n.  Dismemberment. 

In  order  to  disestablish  the  Welsh  dioceses  of  the 
Church  of  England  those  dioceses  have  to  be  sepa- 
rated against  their  will  from  the  rest  of  the  Church. 
No  longer  may  Welsh  Bishops  and  clergy  attend 
Convocation.  Two  Welsh  dioceses  include  English 
parishes,  three  Enghsh  dioceses  contain  Welsh  parishes. 
The  boundaries  of  these  five  dioceses  are  to  be  re- 
arranged by  the  BiU.  Twenty  parishes  are  partly  in 
England,  partly  in  Wales  :  the  Commissioners  set 
up  by  the  Bill  are  to  decide  the  fate  of  these,  guided 
by  the  wish  of  the  parishioners. 

Surely  all  this  is  outrageous  interference  with  the 
freedom  of  the  Church.  No  Nonconformist  de- 
nomination pays  any  regard  to  the  boundary  line 
between  England  and  Wales,  or  is  confined  to  Wales. 
In  1909,  Welsh  Nonconformists  refused  to  form  a 
separate  Free  Church  Council  for  Wales,  because 
"  nothing  but  good  could  come  of  the  uniting  of 
England  and  Wales  in  one  solid  force."  A  Wesleyan 
witness  before  the  Commission  said  that  to  separate 
from  the  British  Wesleyan  Conference  "  would  be 
injurious  to  the  Welsh  Methodists.  .  .  .  They  got 
such  great  help  from  English  Methodists  that  I  think 
it  would  be  disastrous." 

Is  the  Church  alone  to  be  forbidden,  in  the  name 
of  religious  equality,  to  maintain  her  unity  ?  The 
State  has  the  right  if  it  chooses  to  sever  its  union 
with  the  Church.  It  has  no  right  to  dismember  the 
Church  against  her  will.  Bishop  Creighton  well  said  : 
"  The  State  may  split  itself  up  into  fragments — that  is 
its  own  option — but  the  Church  must  remain  one 
and  undivided." 

III.    DiSENDOWMENT. 

But  the  main  object  of  the  Bill  is  not  Disestablish- 
ment but  Disendowment,^or  in  plain  words.  Robbery. 
u.w.H.  '  F 
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About  Disestablishment  by  itself  few  would  trouble. 
It  suits  the  defenders  of  the  Bill  to  gain  support  by 
talk  about  religious  equality  and  the  freedom  of  the 
Church  from  State  control — but  what  they  really 
want  is  to  take  the  Church's  money. 

What  will  be  taken. — ^The  Bill  leaves  to  the  Welsh 
Church  :  [a)  Churches  and  parsonage-houses ;  (b) 
certain  small  endowments  for  repair  of  same ;  (c) 
closed  burial  grounds  ;  (i^)  Private  gifts  since  1662,  i.e. 
about  £20,000  a  year ;  [e)  Glebes,  on  payment  of  their 
value.  Then  (/)  the  existing  clergy  retain  their  in- 
comes, so  long  as  they  hold  office  in  the  Welsh  Church. 
But  curates  get  no  compensation.  And  (g)  The 
grants  now  made  to  Wales  by  Queen  Anne's  Bounty 
and  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  from  English 
Church  sources — about  £80,000  a  year — may  be  con- 
tinued. 

We  may  note  that  [e)  is  no  boon  at  all ;  to  deny 
(a)  and  (c)  would  be  an  outrage  to  decency,  and  to 
deny  (/)  monstrous  injustice.  Under  the  Bill  of 
1909  the  Church  would  only  have  kept  is.  6d.  in  the 
£  of  her  present  income,  but  the  addition  of  (g) 
in  this  Bill  brings  the  sum  left  up  to  6s.  8d.  in  the  £, 
according  to  Mr.  McKenna.  It  is  indeed  gracious  of 
the  Government  to  allow  the  Church  in  England  to 
continue  to  give  her  own  money  to  the  Church  in 
Wales  !  We  are  asked  to  admire  the  generosity  of 
Liberals  in  leaving  the  Church  in  Wales  so  much  of 
her  own  income.  If  a  highwayman  met  you  and 
robbed  you  of  £3  and  then,  for  shame's  sake,  handed 
3'ou  back  £1,  would  you  go  away  to  talk  of  his  gener- 
osity ? 

Property  of  the  Church. — The  present  income  of 
tlic  Church  in  Wales  is  about  £273,000  a  year,  made 
up  as  follows  : 

(i)  Endowments  prior  to  1703,  £116,358,  viz.  Tithe 
£110,737,  and  Glebe  land. 

{2)  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  £27,940.   Do.  Parliamen- 

taiy,  £5,812. 
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(3)  Ecclesiastical    Commissioners,  £103,153. 

(4)  Private  gifts  since  1662,  £20,584.^  These  the 
Bill  leaves  to  the  Church. 

Total,  £273,747.  Of  this  £29,760  is  Diocesan,  and 
this  is  to  go  to  the  University  of  Wales.  The  parish 
endowments  are  to  go  to  the  Welsh  County  Councils, 
to  be  used  for  charitable  or  public  purposes  of  local 
or  general  usefulness.  In  Mr.  Wyndham's  phrase,  the 
Bill  wiU  "  fleece  the  faith  of  the  ages  for  the  fads  of  the 
moment."  Here  it  may  be  well  to  stop  to  examine 
these  various  sources  of  income,  other  than  tithe. 

(i)  Glebe  Land.  £35,000  a  year.  Largely  this 
comes  from  modern  gifts,  invested  in  land.  With 
regard  to  the  glebe  of  ancient  ori^^n,  no  one  can 
pretend  that  this  was  anything  but  the  free  gifts  of 
pious  landowners  in  the  past.  No  one  can  ever  have 
been  forced  by  law  to  give  land.  Probably  it  was 
usually  given  when  a  parish  was  formed,  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  parson.  Why  should  these  gifts 
of  a  thousand  years  ago  be  less  sacred  than  gifts  of 
yesterday  ? 

(2)  Queen  Anne's  Bounty.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
the  clergy  used  to  pay  to  the  Pope  First  Fruits,  or 
the  first  year's  income,  and  Tenths  of  the  yearly 
income  of  their  living.  At  the  Reformation  Henry 
VIII  made  the  clergy  pay  them  to  him  instead.  In 
1703,  Queen  Anne  restored  them  to  the  Church,  which 
had  thus  lost  £16,000  a  year  for  over  150  years, 
or  over  2^  million.  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  is  used 
to  help  poor  livings.  It  comes  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  clergy,  chiefly  of  the  richer  clergy,  and  goes  into 
the  pockets  of  the  poorer  clergy.  Between  1809 
and  1820,  Parliament  made  grants  to  the  Church 
amounting  in  all  to  £1,100,000.   Of  this  the  Welsh  share 


^  The  date  taken  in  the  Commission's  Report  was  1703. 
What  difference  will  be  made  by  taking  1662  instead  I  do  not 
know  ;    probably  not  much. 
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was  £176,700,  producing  a  yearly  income  of  £5,812. 
Because  the  Church  invested  the  money  instead  of 
spending  it  all  at  the  time,  is  she  to  be  robbed  of  it 
now  ?  If  Parliament  gave  the  money,  it  gave  it,  and 
has  no  moral  right  to  take  it  back.  And  Parliament 
gave  also  to  English  Nonconformists,  between  1722 
and  1850,  £216,660,  and  to  Irish  Presbyterians  between 
1690  and  1885,  £2,672,783.  No  one  proposes  to 
take  these  gifts  away. 

The  income  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  is  used  in 
making  capital  additions  to  livings,  so  that  the 
£33,700  a  year  Wales  gets  is  not  the  present  income 
of  the  Bounty  Fund,  but  interest  on  the  invested 
savings  of  this  Fund  in  the  past.  Surely  even  if 
the  Church  is  to  lose  her  present  income  she  ought 
to  keep  what  she  has  saved  out  of  her  income  in  the 
past  ?  Similarly  nearly  £3,000  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners'  grants  comes  from  investments 
made  in  the  past.  This  makes  £36,000  a  year  alto- 
gether derived  from  savings  in  the  past. 

(3)  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  These  are  a  body 
who  manage  the  estates  of  all  the  Bishops  and 
Chapters.  Out  of  the  income  they  pay  fixed  sti- 
pends to  the  Bishops,  Deans  and  Canons.  The 
surplus,  which  is  large,  is  used  to  help  poor  livings 
and  to  pay  curates.  The  Welsh  Dioceses,  being 
very  poor,  have  benefited  largely.  Here  again 
the  rich  clergy  help  the  poor. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Welsh  dioceses  are  to 
lose  any  property  they  possess  which  is  situated  in 
England,  and  the  English  Dioceses  their  property 
situated  in  Wales  !  The  Church  in  England  thus 
loses  £29,000  a  year,  apart  from  the  fact  that  Mon- 
mouthshire, which  has  been  an  English  county  for 
400  years,  is  under  the  Bill  included  in  Wales. 

Tithe. — But  it  is  against  tithe  that  Liberals 
make  attacks.  What  reasons  do  they  offer  for  taking 
away  tithe  ? 
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"  Why  should  Nonconformist  farmers  pay   Tithes  to 
the  Church  ?  " 

In  passing  we  may  remark  that  they  do  not  :  tithes 
are  now  paid  by  the  landlord.  Where  land  is  tithe- 
free  rents  are  no  lower,  so  evidently  tithe  makes 
no  difference  to  the  farmers.  And  the  owners  are 
mostly  Church  people.  But  if  they  were  not  the 
pa3^ment  of  tithe  would  still  be  quite  just.  Tithe 
is  property  just  as  much  as  land  is.  The  people  who 
gave  the  tithe  ages  ago,  instead  of  giving  one-tenth 
of  their  land,  gave  a  charge  of  one-tenth  upon  all 
their  land,  and  ever  since  the  land  has  been  bought 
and  sold  with  this  charge  on  it,  so  that  only  nine- 
tenths  of  its  value  is  sold,  and  only  nine-tenths  paid 
for.  When  a  man  buys  land,  if  there  is  tithe  on  it, 
he  pays  so  much  less  for  it,  and  so  he  has  no  grievance 
when  he  has  to  pay  tithe,  for  he  never  paid  for  that. 
Had  the  land  been  tithe-free  it  would  have  cost  more. 

Much  of  the  tithe  was  lost  by  the  Church  at  the 
Reformation,  and  now  belongs  to  lay  owners.  They 
are  to  keep  this  :  evidently  after  350  years  possession 
it  could  not  be  taken  away.  But  the  Church,  which 
fulfils  the  work  for  which  tithe  was  given,  is  to  lose 
her  tithe. 

"  Tithe  is  a  Tax." 

Tithe  is  no  more  a  tax  than  is  a  mortgage  or  a 
charge.  Sir  William  Harcourt,  the  then  Liberal 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  told  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  April,  1894,  "  In  regard  to  tithe,  it  is  a 
fallacy  to  say  that  tithe  is  a  tax  upon  land  ;  it 
is  nothing  of  the  kind."  Tithe  is  not  a  tax  ;  it  is 
property.  Under  the  Bill  tithe  will  still  have  to  be 
paid — to  County  Councils  instead  of  the  clergy.  If 
tithe  were  a  tax  this  would  be  most  unjust.  Why 
should  a  landowner  pay  doubly  to  the  County  Coun- 
cil ?  Why  should  one  landowner  pay  nothing,  and 
another  is.  an  acre,  and  another  7s.  6d.,  according  to 
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the  tithe  on  his  land  ?  The  Radicals  will  take 
tithe  away  from  the  clergy  because  they  say  it  is  a 
tax,  and  will  give  it  to  the  County  Councils  because 
it  is  property  ! 

"  Tithe  is  National  Property." 

The  late  Lord  Selborne,  Liberal  Lord  Chancellor, 
has  well  said  : — 

"As  to  tithes  ;  whatever  else  may  be  doubtful,  this 
is  quite  certain,  that  they  never  were  the  property  of  or 
payable  to  the  State  ;  they  never  entered  into,  and  were 
never  granted  out  of,  the  general  public  revenue,  and 
never  became  part  of  it  under  any  law,  ecclesiastical 
or  temporal,  which  recognized  either  the  obligation  to 
pay  or  the  right  to  receive  them."  ^ 

And  the  late  Professor  Freeman,  the  distinguished 
historian,  himself  a  Liberal,  said  : — 

"  Now  the  difference  between  these  (Nonconformist) 
endowments  and  the  endowments  of  the  Church  is 
simply  this,  that  the  endowments  of  the  Church  arc  much 
greater  in  extent,  and  the  mass  of  them  much  older  in 
date,  than  the  endowments  of  the  dissenting  bodies."  * 

And  he  described  the  notion  that  tithes  were  national 
property  as  "  this  homble  folly,"  "  transparent 
falsehood,"    "  daring   falsehood."  * 

Tithes  were  originally  the  free  gifts  of  pious  people. 
From  veiy  early  times,  Christians,  influenced  by  the 
teaching  of  the  Old  Testament,  held  the  payment  of 
tithes  to  be  a  religious  duty.  From  the  foundation 
of  the  Anglo-Sajfon  Church  English  Christians  paid 
tithe.  So  widely  was  this  felt  to  be  a  Christian  duty 
that  the  payment  of  tithes  became  a  universal  custom. 
And   the   payment  which   for  generations  was  cus- 

'  Defence  of  the  Church  of  England,  p.  185. 
3  Disestablishment  and  Disendownient,  p.  55. 
*  Life  and  Letters,  ii,  pp.  441-2. 
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ternary  became  in  the  end  enforceable  by  law.  The 
obligation  was  not  created  by  law  ;  the  law  only 
recognized  a  customary  right,  just  as  for  example 
a  customary  right-of-way  is  recognized  by  the  law — 
by  the  Common  (or  customary)  Law,  that  is,  not  by 
any  Act  of  Parliament. 

In  early  times  landowners  could  grant  the  tithe 
to  what  pious  use  they  chose.  If  a  landowner 
wanted  to  have  a  church  on  his  estate  he  would 
commonly  make  a  grant  of  the  tithe  for  ever  to  the 
minister  of  the  church  ;  and  the  estate  would  be 
the  parish  :  and  the  grantor  of  the  tithe  the  patron. 
In  this  way,  gradually,  all  England  became  marked 
out  into  parishes,  and  by  the  twelfth  century  the 
parochial  system  was  complete. 

That  tithe  is  enforceable  by  law  does  not  make 
it  national  property.  The  payment  of  rent,  of  mort- 
gages, of  charges,  of  interest  on  loans,  of  debts — 
all  these  payments  are  enforceable  by  law,  but  they 
are  none  the  less  private  property.  If  a  man  gave  a 
charge  on  his  land  to-day  to  the  Church  his  gift 
would  be  held  sacred  :  is  it  any  the  less  sacred  because 
it  was  made  a  thousand  years  ago  ? 

But  Mr.  McKenna  says  that  "  Tithes  in  Wales 
were  not  the  offspring  of  piety  ;  they  were  the  crea- 
tion of  law."  ^  He  thinks,  that  is,  that  tithes  in  Wales, 
were  imposed  on  Wales  by  the  Norman  and  Plan- 
tagenet  kings  as  they  gradually  made  themselves 
masters  of  Wales.  ^  But  in  fact  we  find  tithe  spoken 
of,  as  then  existing,  in  the  laws  of  Howel  Dda,  King 
of  Wales  (a.d.  928).  Giraldus  Cambrensis  (early 
thirteenth  centuiy)  says  that  in  the  early  daj''s  of 
the  Welsh  Church  tithes  were  paid.^     In  11 16,  a  cell 

^  Speech,  January  26,   1912. 

2  Ellis  Griffith,  Case  for  Welsh  Disestablishment,  p.  25. 

3  This  saying  of  Giraldus  is  timely,  "  It  is  wonderful  how 
some  people,  possessed  by  that  nefarious  desire  for  forbidden 
fruit  which  they  have  inherited  from  our  first  parents,  strive 
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of  St.  Peter's,  Gloucester,  was  endowed  with  "  all 
the  tithes  of  Penweddig."  In  1119,  Urban,  Bishop 
of  Llandaff,  complained  to  the  Pope  that  the  tithes 
of  the  parish  clergy  were  being  taken  by  the  monks. 
So  that  in  Wales,  as  in  England,  tithe  had  its  origin 
in  the  gifts  of  pious  people,  and  was  paid  centuries 
before  the  conquest  of  Wales  by  Edward  I  in  1299. 

In  1895,  an  amendment  was  proposed  to  the  Welsh 
Disestablishment  Bill  of  that  year,  by  which  the 
Church  should  keep  all  endowments  held  by  a  Court 
of  Law  to  be  private  gifts.  Mr.  Asquith  refused  this 
amendment  because  it  might  give  to  the  disestab- 
lished Church  the  whole  of  the  tithe  ;  for  a  Court  of 
Law  might  decide  that  tithes  were  private  gifts  ! 

Where  are  the  Church's  title  deeds  ? 

The  grants  of  tithe  were  mostly  made  so  many 
centuries  ago  that  the  title  deeds  have  long  ago 
perished.  But  what  better  title  can  there  be  than 
unbroken  possession  for  at  least  seven  centuries  ? 
But  here  is  the  Charter  of  Bernard,  Bishop  of  St. 
David's,  1115,  recording  the  endowments  of  the 
parish  of  Hay,  in  Brecknockshire  : 

"  Bernard,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Bishop  of  St.  David's, 
to  all  the  faithful  of  God's  holy  Church,  greeting  and 
benediction.  Know  all  present  and  to  come,  that  when 
we  consecrated  the  church  of  the  Blessed  May  of  Hay, 
William  Kcvel  .  .  .  gave  and  granted  in  perpetual 
alms,  for  the  endowment  of  the  said  church,  15  acres  of 
land  and  two  measures  of  land.  .  .  .  Also  he  gave  to 
the  said  Church  all  the  tithe  of  all  his  land  of  Hay,  in  all 
things,  and  of  all  his  tenants  of  the  fee  of  Hay  :  And  he 
gave  and  granted  the  tithes,  to  wit,  of  corn  and  hay,  of 
colts  and  calves,  of  lambs  and  pigs,  of  wool  and  cheese, 

to  wrongfully  appropriate,  to  their  own  perpetual  damnation, 
that  tithe  of  the  Lord  which  has  been  reserved  as  a  recognition 
of  the  Divine  power  and  for  the  sustentation  of  His  minis- 
ters." See  letter  of  Sir  Roper  Lethbridge  in  Times  of  June  5, 
1912. 
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of  flax  and  coppice-wood,  and  of  Welsh  revenue,  and  of 
passage,  and  pleas.  If  any  subtract  or  diminish  ought 
therefrom,  let  them  be  excommunicated,  and  separated 
from  the  company  of  God  and  His  saints,  until  they  make 
amends  for  the  same." 

"  The  Church  was  a  new  Church  started  at  the  Refor- 
mation." 

According  to  Mr.  Ellis  Griffith,  the  old  privileges 
and  property  "  were  transferred  from  the  local 
English  branch  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  the  Re- 
formed Church  of  England,"  ^  and  the  Reformed 
Church  has  therefore  no  right  to  what  was  given  to 
the  Church  before  the  Reformation. 

It  is  hard  to  say  who  would  have  been  most  sur- 
prised :  Englishmen  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  learn 
that  the  Church  of  England  was  only  "  the  local 
English  branch  of  the  Church  of  Rome,"  or  sixteenth 
century  Englishmen  to  learn  that  they  were  founding 
a  new  Church  ! 

First,  if  this  argument  means  anything  it  means 
that  the  property  of  the  Church  should  be  given  to 
the  Church  of  Rome.  But  this  is  far  from  Mr.  Griffith's 
wish. 

Secondly,  if  this  were  true,  the  Church  has  held  her 
property  for  nearly  four  centuries,  which  is  surely 
title  enough.  A  Nonconformist  chapel  can  retain 
its  property  if  it  has  held  it  for  twenty-five  years, 
however  grave  the  changes  it  may  have  made  from 
its  original  doctrines. 

Thirdly,  it  is  entirely  untrue.    Mr.  Asquith  has  said  :  * 

"  I  hold  very  strongly  that  it  is  a  historical  fallacy  to 
represent  the  Church  of  England  as  ever  having  been  a 
mere  off-shoot  and  dependency  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
I  think  the  whole  of  our  mediaeval  history  shows  first 
of  all  that  our  Kings,  then  our  Parliaments,  as  soon  as 

^  Case  for  Disestablishment,  p.  6. 

*  In  House  of  Commons,  March  21,  1905. 
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they  had  acquired  a  dominant  position,  kept  a  tight  grip 
of  the  Government  of  the  Church,  refused  to  allow  the 
intrusion  of  any  foreign  power  or  any  outside  ecclesiasti- 
cal authority  in  the  regulation  of  our  National  Church. 
...  I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit  what  I  believe  the 
best  authorities  of  history  now  assert,  that  there  has 
been  amidst  all  these  changes  and  developments  a  sub- 
stantial identity  and  continuity  of  existence  in  our 
National  Church  from  earliest  history  down  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  ...  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think,  as  used 
to  be  currently  assumed,  that  the  legislation  of  Henry 
VIII  transferred  the  privileges  and  endowments  of  a 
National  Establishment  from  the  Church  of  Rome  to  the 
Church  of  England.  I  believe  that  view  rests  upon 
imperfect  historical  information." 

Very  few  people  left  the  Church  of  England  on 
account  of  the  Reformation  changes.  The  same 
Bishops  and  clergy  continued  to  hold  the  same  offices 
by  the  same  titles,  to  do  the  same  duties,  to  receive 
the  same  endowments,  all  through  the  Reformation. 
In  many  ways  the  Reformed  Church  stood  nearer 
to  the  early  English  Church  than  did  the  Church 
just  before  the  Reformation.  For  example,  down 
to  1 100  the  English  clergy  married  ;  till  about  the 
same  time  lay  people  received  the  Conmiunion 
in  both  kinds,  bread  and  wine. 

Even  more  absurd  is  the  attempt  to  show  that 
the  Church  was  changed  in  1662.  During  the  Com- 
monwealth thousands  of  the  clergy  had  been  turned 
out  of  their  livings  and  tlie  use  of  the  Prayer  Book 
forbidden  :  after  the  Restoration  the  rightful  clergy 
were  brought  back,  the  Prayer  Book,  with  some 
trifling  alterations,  was  restored,  and  the  Act  of 
Uniformit3'  of  1559  was  re-enacted. 

"  The  money  was  given  for  Christianity  in  general, 
and  ought  not  to  be  used  by  only  one  sect." 

First,  this  is  untrue  :    the  money  was  given  for 
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particular  churches,  not  for  the  country  or  Chris- 
tianity at  large. 

Secondly,  Nonconformists  left  the  Church  of  their 
own  freewill,  and  have  therefore,  as  many  of  them 
allow,  no  claim  on  the  property  of  the  Church  they  left. 

Thirdly,  if  this  argument  were  true,  the  money  ought 
to  be  divided  amongst  the  various  Christian  bodies. 
But  the  Bill  does  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  it  takes 
the  money  away  from  religion  altogether,  and 
gives  it  to  secular  uses. 

"  One  third  of  the  Tithe  ought  to  belong  to  the  poor." 

This  statement  is  made  so  often  that  many  have 
come  to  believe  it.  But  it  is  wholly  without  foun- 
dation. It  is  true  that  on  the  Continent  the  gifts 
of  the  faithful  used  all  to  be  given  to  the  Bishop,  to 
be  divided  into  four  parts,  for  the  Bishop,  the  clergy, 
the  churches,  and  the  poor.  But  there  is  no  evidence 
that  such  a  division  ever  existed  in  England.  Pro- 
fessor Freeman  said  "  I  know  of  no  English  autho- 
rity for  the  alleged  tripartite  division  of  tithes," 
Bishop  Stubbs,  the  famous  historian,  said  "  the 
practice  was  never  adopted  in  England."  Professor 
Kirkpatrick  :  "  I  never  heard  of  a  tripartite  division 
of  tithes  in  England."  Bishop  Westcott :  "  I  need 
not  say  that  I  have  not  met  with  any  English  Canon 
which  justifies  the  assertion  that  any  part  of  tithe 
ever  belonged  to  the  poor."  He  is  a  bold  man  who 
will  contradict  the  testim.ony  of  such  great  scholars 
as  these. 

Lord  Selborne  has  minutely  examined  all  the 
alleged  evidence  for  this  one-third  share  of  the  poor, 
and  shown  it  to  be  worthless.^  And  how  could  this 
share  of  the  poor  have  been  lost  without  any  one 
ever  knowing  anything  about  it  ? 

The  poor  do,  indeed,  benefit  greatly  by  the  help  and 
friendship  of  the  parish  clergyman,  and  great  will 
^  Defence,  pp.   147-159. 
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be  their  loss  if  the  provision  for  a  clergyman  in  every 
parish  comes  to  an  end. 

"  The  majority  of  the  Welsh  people  wish  to  disendow 
the  Church.'" 

Majorities  can  do  many  things,  but  they  cannot 
make  injustice  right.  The  Church  is  justly  en- 
titled to  her  property,  and  no  majority  can  make 
it  right  to  take  it  away.  And  this  injustice  is  to 
be  done  in  the  name  of  Religious  Equality !  In 
plain  words,  make  all  the  Churches  equally  poor,  so 
that  they  may  all  start  fair  in  the  race  for  winning 
souls  !  Shall  the  Church  be  allowed  to  do  more  good 
because  she  has  more  money  ?  Rather  let  the  good 
be  left  undone  and  souls  be  left  unsaved  ! 

Trust  Funds. — It  is  true  that  Parliament  and  the 
Courts  do  interfere  with  trust  funds,  but  only  in  order 
to  secure  their  better  use,  and  only  when  : 

(i)  The  object  is  no  longer  useful. — ^Do  EngUsh 
people  think  that  the  teaching  of  Christianity  is  no 
longer  useful  ? 

(2)  The  funds  are  too  large. — But  the  Welsh  dioceses 
are  very  poor.  The  parish  clergy  number  1,529  ;  the 
parochial  endowments  are  £243,987,  or  not  quite 
£160  for  each  clergyman,  to  which  £32  is  added  by 
voluntary  gifts.  And  in  South  Wales  the  population 
is  growing  very  fast,  and  more  clergy  are  needed. 
Even  where  funds  are  too  large  it  is  the  regular  prin- 
ciple of  English  law  to  apply  the  surplus  funds  to 
some  object  which  seems  nearest  to  the  original  object. 

(3)  The  funds  are  misused.— No  one  pretends  that 
the  Welsh  Church  is  not  making  the  best  possible  use 
of  her  funds.  Mr.  Edgar  Jones,  M.P.,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Welsh  Baptist  Union,  said  :  "  No  one  denied 
that  the  Church  of  England  was  on  the  whole  making 
fair  use  of  the  money  it  had."  ^  And  the  Rev.  J. 
Morgan   Gibbon  :   "  Here  are   two  great  Churches. 

'  Manchester  Guardian,  September  13,  191 1. 
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The  Anglican,  with  its  magnificent  organization,  its 
wealth,  its  learning,  piety,  eloquence  and  zeaL 
Truly  a  noble  Church  !  "  ^ 

The  Example  of  Henry  VIII.— Even  Henry  VHI 
before  taking  the  property  of  the  monasteries  tried 
to  show  that  the  property  was  being  misused.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  has  condemned  Henry  VHI  most  elo- 
quently because  of  his  wickedness  in  robbing  the 
Church.  And  what  is  he  going  to  do  himself  ? 
"  Because  Henry  robbed  the  Church,  let  us — take 
what  is  left !  "  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  own  words  show 
that  in  robbing  the  Church  he  is  wilfully  sinning 
against  the  hght,  for  he  knows  how  indefensible  such 
robbery  is. 

The  Effects  of  Disendowment. — And  what 
would  be  the  results  of  disendowing  the  Church  ? 
However  generous  Churchmen  might  be,  in  many 
places  it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  a  resident 
minister.  In  country  vihages,  where  the  people  are 
few  and  scattered,  and  there  is  often  no  one  richer 
than  small-  farmers  and  labourers  ;  in  the  purely 
working  class  districts  of  large  towns  ;  most  of  all, 
in  slums — in  all  these  how  can  a  clergyman  be  sup- 
ported by  the  gifts  of  the  people  ?  Nonconformists 
are  most  generous :  yet  their  ministers  are  very 
badly  paid,  many  of  them  in  Wales  only  getting  £50 
or  £60  a  year,  and  in  about  a  third  of  the  parishes  of 
Wales  there  is  no  resident  Nonconformist  minister 
of  any  denomination. 

Pastoral  Work  of  the  Church. — If  the  clergyman 
disappears,  who  then  will  befriend  the  poor,  visit  the 
sick  and  dying,  marry,  baptize  and  bury  ?  In  times 
of  sorrow,  need,  and  sickness,  and  in  the  hour  of  death 
it  is  to  the  parson  that  people  of  every  religion  and 
of  none  turn,  nor  do  they  turn  in  vain.  And  what  of 
those — and  their  number  is  large — who  never  go  in- 
side a  Church  or  Chapel  ?     They  are  not  neglected 

^  Case  for  Welsh  Disestablishment,  p.   17. 
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by  the  Church  :  the  parish  clergyman,  as  a  faithful 
shepherd  to  whom  the  charge  of  every  soul  in  his 
parish  is  entrusted,  is  bound  to  seek  out  all  these  in 
their  homes.  And  the  Commission's  Report  shows 
that  the  clergy  in  Wales  faithfully  fulfil  this  duty, 
and  their  universal  experience  is  that  their  visits  are 
welcomed  and  valued  in  almost  every  home  in  the 
parish.^ 

There  are  many  places  where  the  people  would  be 
in  grave  danger  of  falHng  into  heathenism  could  the 
Church  no  longer  support  her  ministers.  Would  this 
be  for  the  good  of  the  nation  ?  And  will  it  be  for  the 
good  of  the  poor  to  lose  the  man  who  is  the  friend  of 
all,  to  whom  they  go  for  advice,  and  help  and  com- 
fort ?  We  are  told  sometimes,  "  I  believe  in  paying 
for  one's  own  religion."  What  of  those  who  are  too 
poor  to  pay  ?  Must  they  go  without  the  ministra- 
tions of  rehgion  ?  And  what  of  those  who  will  not 
pay  :  who  are  sunk  in  carelessness,  unbelief  and  sin  ? 
Are  these  lost  sheep  to  be  left  unsought,  unshep- 
herded  ?  It  is  the  glory  of  the  Church  of  England 
that  to  the  poor  the  Gospel  is  preached,  and  that  by 
her  parochial  system  not  a  soul  in  the  land  is  left 
without  pastoral  care.  But  if  her  endowments  are 
taken  she  would  be  crippled  in  her  work  for  genera- 
tions, at  a  time  when  unbelief  and  materialism  are 
rife,  when  the  rapid  growth  of  population  is  straining 
the  resources  of  all  the  Churches  to  the  utmost,  and 
when,  as  a  Nonconformist  witness  before  the  Com- 
mission said,  "  it  would  be  a  disastf^r  to  the  whole  of 
religion  if  any  denomination  were  crippled  in  its 
resources."  2 

Are  Christian  people  going  to  join  with  the  enemies 
of  religion  in  robbing  the  Church  of  England  and  so 
bringing  disaster  to  the  whole  of  religion  ?  What 
will  those  who  scoff  at  Christianity  think  and  say 
if  Christians  do  this  thing  ?  We  deplore  "  our  un- 
^  Report,  p.   17.  '  lb.,  p.   158. 
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happy  divisions  "  and  pray  for  Christain  unity. 
If  Nonconformists  cause  the  Church  to  be  robbed 
will  Churchmen  feel  as  friendly  as  they  did  before  ? 
The  cause  of  Christian  unity  will  be  set  back  for 
many  years  :  it  will  take  generations  to  wipe  out  the 
memory  of  so  great  a  wrong. 

Further,  if  Nonconformists  join  with  secularists 
to-day  to  take  away  the  Church's  endowments,  may 
not  their  alhes  turn  on  them  later  and  take  away  their 
endowments  ?  If  it  is  not  wrong  to  take  Church  pro- 
perty, is  it  wrong  to  take  Nonconformist  property  ? 
Nonconformists  may  regret  too  late  that  the  lesson 
of  robbery  they  have  taught  has  been  learnt  too  well. 

Conclusion. — Disendowment  is  robbery,  for  the 
funds  of  the  Church  are  lawfully  hers.  It  is  worse,  it 
is  sacrilege  ;  for  it  robs  God,  by  taking  money  that 
is  used  for  Christian  work  and  applying  it  to  secular 
purposes.  It  is  robbing  the  poor,  for  it  will  rob  them 
of  the  ministrations  of  the  parish  clergyman.  It  will 
be  a  blow  to  religion  ;  it  will  make  the  enemies  of 
reUgion  blaspheme  ;  it  will  cause  lasting  bitter- 
ness between  Christians.  It  will  injure  the  nation, 
by  weakening  the  forces  that  make  for  righteousness 
and  national  character.  And  it  wiU  do  no  good  to 
anybody,  save  to  gratify  such  malice  and  spite  as  were 
shown  by  one  minister  who  said  the  Establishment 
was  "  the  recognition  of  blasphemy,  hypocrisy  and 
inhumanity." 

All  Churchmen  who  are  loyal  to  their  Church  should 
put  their  Church  before  their  party.  All  people  who 
have  ever  been  thankful  for  the  pastoral  work  of  the 
clergy  should  feel  bound  to  preserve  the  blessing  of 
a  resident  minister  in  every  parish  to  the  poor  of 
Wales.  All  honest  men  should  resist  injustice  and 
robbery.  All  Christian  men  should  protest — as  to 
their  honour  be  it  said  many  Nonconformists  are  pro- 
testing— against  robbing  God.      Churchmen   appeal 

^  At  Carnarvon,  May  18,   191 2. 
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in  the  name  of  justice,  of  Christian  charity,  and  of 
God,  to  godly  Nonconformists.  Do  Nonconformists 
wish  to  unite  with  the  enemies  of  rehgion  in  taking 
away  from  a  Christian  Church  money  which  is  all  too 
little  and  which  is  being  nobly  used  in  the  service  of 
God  and  man  ? 
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CHAPTER    IV 

THE    INSURANCE    ACT 

L.  M. 


Aims  of  the  Act. — The  full  title  of  the  Act  is 
"  An  Act  to  provide  for  Insurance  against  loss  of 
health  and  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  Sickness, 
and  for  Insurance  against  Unemployment."  With 
such  aims  we  must  all  sympathize.  Alone,  a  poor 
man  cannot  stand  up  against  great  misfortunes  such 
as  illness  and  unemployment,  but  banded  together  in 
mutual  provision  the  fortunate  can  help  the  unfor- 
tunate, and  so  all  be  made  safe.  Such  insurance  and 
mutual  help  have  been  provided  for  millions  by  the 
friendly  societies  ;  the  Act  aims  at  bringing  the  bulk 
of  the  wage-earners  into  Approved  Societies.  To  do 
this  it  compels  all  wage-earners,  and  all  employers  on 
their  work-people's  behalf,  to  contribute  weekly 
certain  sums,  to  which  the  State  adds  something 
more. 

If  the  employers  are  to  contribute  the  Insurance 
must  be  universal  and  compulsory.  The  only  alter- 
native is  State  aid  for  voluntary  insurance.  To  the 
poorer  wage-earners  the  forced  contribut'ons  will  be 
a  heavy  burden.  And  nobody  hkes  compulsion. 
Undoubtedly,  too,  3^/.  ahead  (or  more)  for  every  em- 
ployee will  be  a  heavy  burden  to  employers,  especi- 
ally in  trades  where  profits  are  small,  or  the  wages- 
bill  high.  Where  the  profits  are  large  perhaps  the 
money  may  come  out  of  profits  ;  often  this  will  be 
impossible.     Probably,  in  most  cases,  prices  will  be 

u.w.H.  ^^  G 
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raised,  or  wages  lowered  (or  not  raised),  or  the  trade 
lost.  In  all  these  cases  the  cost  largely  falls  on 
the  employed.  The  State's  contribution  comes 
from  the  ti.  xpaycrs,  that  is,  the  nation  at  large  Here 
again,  the  cost  falls  partly  on  the  employed.  The 
total  cost,  for  employers,  employed,  and  the  State, 
is  reckoned  at  14I  millions  in  1912-13,  2if  millions 
the  3'ear  after,  and  over  29I  millions  in  1932-3. 

The  price  may  be  well  worth  paying  if  we  can  secure 
provision  for  all  wage-earners  in  times  of  need  and 
can  improve  the  national  health. 

The  Bill  in  Parliament. — So  when  the  Bill  was 
brought  in  the  Unionist  party  said  they  sympathized 
with  its  objects  and  would  do  their  best  to  help  in 
making  it  a  good  Bill.  This  promise  they  have  faith- 
fully kept.  No  men  have  worked  harder  at  the  Act 
than  such  Unionist  members  as  Mr.  Worthington 
Evans,  Mr.  Forster,  and  Mr.  Charles  Bathurst,  and 
their  efforts  have  done  much  to  improve  it. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  refused  to  allow 
time  enough  for  the  proper  discussion  of  the  Bill, 
and  nished  it  through  the  House  of  Commons  by 
means  of  the  "  guillotine  "  and  the  closure.  This 
haste  was  the  more  serious  because  the  original  Bill  was 
greatly  lengthened,  from  78  to  140  pages,  from  87  to 
115  clauses,  during  its  passage  through  the  House. 
Consequently,  members  were  often  unable  properly 
to  read  and  consider  new  clauses  before  they  came 
on  for  discussion.  For  example,  the  original  druses 
about  v.'omcn  were  so  clearly  imjust  that  a  whole  set 
of  new  and  most  complicated  clauses  were  introduced 
by  the  Government  in  their  place,  and  in  the  debate  on 
these,  member  after  member  rose  to  say  he  had  not 
had  time  to  take  in  their  meaning.  Thirty-one 
clauses  (of  which  18  were  new)  and  four  schedules, 
were  never  discussed  at  all.  On  many  more  dis- 
cussion was  cut  short  too  soon  by  the  guillotine.  The 
whole  of  the  Report  Stage  was  taken  up  with  dis- 
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cussing  new  clauses,  so  that  no  further  discussion  of 
the  original  "]"]  clauses  of  Part  I  was  possible.  But 
470  Government  amendments,  affecting  70  clauses, 
were  made  in  these  77  clauses  without  any  discussion 
at  all.  Pt.  II  (Unemployment)  of  the  Bill  was  dis- 
cussed properly  in  a  Standing  Committee,  but  very 
little  in  the  whole  House.  The  BiU  was  sent  up  to 
the  Lords  within  so  few  days  of  the  end  of  the  Session 
that  it  would  have  been  useless  for  them  to  try  to 
revise  it.  The  Government,  however,  passed  in  the 
Lords  many  amendments  made  necessary  by  the 
hast}^  drafting  of  the  Bill. 

Surely,  if  the  pence  of  the  poor  are  to  be  taken  by 
force,  the  utmost  pains  ought  to  be  taken  to  make 
the  best  possible  use  of  the  money. 

Provisions  of  the  Act. — It  is  only  possible  here 
to  give  a  very  brief  sketch  of  the  Act. 

Part  IL — Part  II  provides  for  insurance  against 
unemployment  in  certain  trades  (Building,  Construc- 
tion, Shipbuilding,  Engineering,  Iron  Founding, 
Construction  of  Vehicles,  Saw-milling),  in  which 
unemployment  is  frequent.  The  contributions  per 
head  are  2\d.  from  the  man,  '2\d.  from  the  master, 
plus  one-third  of  the  total  5^.  from  the  State.  The 
benefits  are  "js.  a  week  while  out  of  work,  for  not 
more  than  15  weeks  a  year. 

Part  L — Part  I  deals  with  sickness.  The  rest  of 
this  chapter  deals  only  with  Part  I. 

\.  Insured  Persons.— There  are  two  classes  of 
Insured  Persons,  Compulsory  or  Employed,  and 
Voluntary. 

%  (a)  Compulsory.  All  employed  persons  over  16 
and  under  70  years  of  age,  except  (i)  Those 
earning  over  £160  a  year  otherwise  than  by  manual 
labour  ;  (ii)  those  employed  by  the  Crown,  any  pub- 
lic authority,  or  statutory  company,  who  by  their 
terms  of  employment  are  entitled  to  benefits  in  the 
way  of  sick  and  disablement  pay  and  pensions  as 
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good  as  those  provided  by  the  Act  ;  (iii)  those  em- 
ployed in  a  casual  or  subsidiary  way  ;  (iv)  agents 
paid  by  commission  and  fishermen  working  on  a  share 
system  ;  (v)  those  working  for  their  husbands  or 
wives  ;   or  for  parents  or  small  farmers  without  pay. 

There  are  exemptions,  which  do  not  apply  to  the 
employer,  for  persons  receiving  an  income  (apart  from 
earnings)  of  -£26  yearly,  and  for  persons  mainly  de- 
pendent on  others.  Persons  under  65  on  July  15, 
1912,  and  who  afterwards  become  employed,  not 
having  previously  been  insured,  are  exempt.^  For 
persons  over  65  years  of  age,  the  State  pays  2d.  weekly 
(instead  of  two-ninths  of  the  benefits),  and  they 
receive  such  benefits  as  the  payments  made  by  and 
for  them  may  secure. 

After  70  years  of  age  both  payments  and  benefits 
cease,  except  medical  and  sanatorium  benefit. 

[h]  Voluntary,  (i)  Those  who  are  dependent  on 
their  earnings  and  do  not  earn  more  than  £160  a  year, 
and  (ii)  those  who  have  been  insured  persons  for  five 
j-ears  may  become  voluntary  contributors. 

So  if  any  one  not  engaged  in  manual  work  ceases  to 
be  an  employed  contributor  because  his  salary  is 
raised  to  over  £160  he  can  remain  insured  by  paying 
the  whole  yd.  a  week  if  he  has  been  insured  for  five  years 
before.  But  if  he  has  been  insured  for  less  tlian  five 
years  he  will  lose  all  the  benefits  for  which  he  has 
paid. 

II.  Payments. — For  men,  yd.  weekly  (master  3^., 
man  4^.)  ;  for  women,  6d.  (master  3^.,  woman  ^d.). 
The  State  pays  two-ninths  of  the  benefits  for  men, 
one-quarter  for  women.  But  if  wages  are  not  over 
2s.  bd.  a  da5^  the  master  pays  4^.  for  men,  3^.  for 
women,  employee  3^.  If  wages  are  not  over  2s.  a  day, 
thernaster  pays  5^/.  for  men,  4^.  for  women,  State  i^^., 

^  So  the  Commissioners  interpret  the  Act.  But  the  Act 
seems  to  exempt  all  now  under  65  ;  perhaps  the  question  may 
come  before  the  Courts. 
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employee  id.  If  wages  are  not  over  is.  6d.  a  day, 
the  master  pays  6d.  for  men,  5^.  for  women.  State  id., 
employee  nothing.  But  these  reductions  do  not  apply 
where  the  employer  provides  board  and  lodging.  So 
all  domestic  servants  will  pay  the  full  rate.  Nor 
do  they  apply  to  those  under  21  years  of  age,  who 
must  pay  the  full  4d.  or  3d.  even  if  they  are 
apprentices  earning  only  is.  a  week.  The  value  of 
an}-  paj-ments  in  kind,  such  as  free  milk  or  a  house 
rent  free,  must  be  reckoned  in  calculating  wages.  A 
charwoman  working  regularly  for  the  same  employer,^ 
even  if  only  one  day  a  week,  would  be  included, 
and  if  her  pay  and  food  together  were  worth  over  2S. 
a  day  she  would  pay  the  full  3^.  If  she  works  for 
several  employers  in  a  week  the  first  employer  must 
pay !  " 

Any  one  who  becomes  an  employed  contributor 
more  than  12  months  from  the  beginning  of  the  Act 
will,  if  he  is  over  16  years  of  age,  either  pay  more  or 
get  less  benefits,  unless  he  has  been  completing  his 
education  or  receiving  instruction  as  an  unpaid 
apprentice  or  otherwise. 

The  employer  pays  the  whole  yd.  or  6d.  by  means 
of  stamps  affixed  to  cards,  and  deducts  the  employee's 
share  from  his  wages.  If  the  employer  fails  to  pay 
he  may  be  fined  £10,  and  the  employee  can  recover 
the  unpaid  sums. 

Voluntary  contributors  pay  the  whole  yd.  or  6d.  if 
they  are  under  45  and  become  insured  within  six 
months  after  tlie  beginning  of  the  Act.  Otherwise 
they  pay  increased  rates  according  to  age,  unless  they 
have  been  employed  contributors  for  five  years.  So  if 
a  workman  who  has  been  insured  for  less  than  five  years 
sets  up  for  himself,  if  he  does  not  become  a  voluntary 
contributor  he  will  lose  what  he  has  already  paid,  but 
if  he  does  become  a  voluntary  contributor  he  will  be 

1  Similarly  with  other  labour  (e.g.,  jobbing  gardeners) 
which  though  not  constant  is  regular  and  not  casual. 
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reckoned  as  being  in  arrears  for  tlie  difference 
between  the  employed  and  the  voluntary  rate  (i.e., 
the  "  flat  "  rate  and  the  rate  for  age)  for  the  previous 
years.  But  if  a  voluntary  contributor  becomes  em- 
ployed, he  can  indeed  pay  henceforth  at  the  flat  rate, 
but  then  he  will  only  get  such  reduced  benefits 
as  would  be  payable  if  he  had  not  been  insured  before  ! 

III.  Benefits. — For  members  of  Approved 
Societies  the  benefits  arc  : — 

(i)  Medical  Benefit,  i.e.,  medical  treatment,  medi- 
cines, and  surgical  appliances.  The  doctors  have  not 
yet  agreed  to  give  this,  and  the  cost  will  certainly  be 
greater  than  has  been  calculated. 

(2)  Sanatorium  Benefit,  i.e.,  treatment  in  sanatoria 
for  consumptives.  It  is  only  to  be  given  to  cases 
which  the  Insurance  Commissioners  recommend.  It 
seems  impossible  that  the  sum  set  aside  for  this  pur- 
pose should  be  enough  to  give  sanatorium  benefit  to 
all  who  need  it. 

(3)  Sickness  Benefit,  i.e.,  payment  during  sickness 
from  the  fourth  day  only  for  not  more  than  26 
weeks  of  los.  Vv-eekly  to  men  ;  ys.  6d.  to  women  ;  to 
minors  without  dependents  for  first  13  weeks  6s.  to 
boys,  5.S.  to  girls,  afterv<^ards  5s.  to  boys  and  4s.  to 
girls.  But  for  those  over  50  and  under  60  years  old 
on  joining,  7s.  for  men,  6s.  for  women.  For  all  over 
60  and  under  65  on  joining,  6s.  a  week  for  the  first  13 
weeks,  then  5s. 

(4)  Disablement  Benefit,  i.e.,  payment  so  long  as 
incapable  of  work  of  5s.  weekly,  but  to  girls  under  age 
and  without  dependents,  4s.  This  benefit  is  only  for 
those  wholly  incapable  of  work  ;  those  able  to  earn 
a  trifle  will  not  benefit. ^ 

^  Originally  insured  persons  were  to  receive  sick  and  dis- 
ablement pay  "  whilst  unfit  to  provide  their  own  mainten- 
ance." Mr.  Lloj'd  George  afterwards  put  down  an  amend- 
ment altering  these  words  to  "  incapable  of  work."  A 
Unionist  amendment  was  thereon  put  down  to  substi- 
tute the  words,  "  incapable  of  earning  up  to  a  third  of  their 
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(5)  Maternity  Benefit,  i.e.,  30s.  payable  in  case  of 
confinement  of  insured  woman  (as  well  unmarried  as 
married),  or  of  wife  of  insured  man.     If  both  husband 
and  wife  are  insured  the  wife  gets  her  sick  pay  as  well. 
Notes  :    (i)  Periods  of  sickness  are  deemed  to  be 
continuous  unless  12  months  have    elapsed 
between  them  and  50    payments  have  been 
made, 
(ii)  No    medical    benefit    is  to    be    given    till 
6  months  after  the  Act  begins  ;    no  sick- 
ness benefit  till  26  weeks  after  entry  and 
the  payment  of  26  contributions  ;   no  dis- 
ablement benefit  till  2  years  after  entry 
and   the   payment   of   104   contributions  ; 
no  maternity  benefits  till  after  26  weeks 
and  26  payments,  or  for  voluntary    con- 
tributors   52   weeks    and    52     payments. 
Sanatorium  benefit  begins  at  once — but  where 
are  the  sanatoria  ? 
(iii)  Persons  receiving  compensation  pay  for  acci- 
dents can  only  receive  from  the   Insurance 
Fund  such  a  sum  as  will  make  their  total  pay 
up  to  los.  weekly, 
(iv)  Arrears.     An    average  of   3   weeks   j^early   is 
allowed  ;   if  the  arrears  average  over  3  weeks 
the  benefits  are  reduced,  if  over  13  weeks  sick- 
ness and  disablement  pa}/  are  suspended,  if 
over  26  Vv^eeks  all  benefits  cease,  and  12  months 
later  expulsion  follows.     Arrears  of  the  cur- 
rent year  and  the  previous  year,  may  be  paid 
up  to  save  these  penalties  :    the  wliole  yd.  a 
week  is  due,  but  the  societies  may  remit  the 
part  that  would  have  been  paid  by  the  employer 
had  the  man  been  in  work.     No  payments  are 
due  during  sickness  ;   and  arrears  of  employed 

ordinary  wages."  But  this  amendment  was  never  reached, 
and  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  amendment  was  carried  without  any 
discussion. 
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contributors  for  the  first  year  after  the  Act 
begins  will  not  count, 
(v)  Alternative    Benefits,     The  approved    societies 
may  make  schemes  for  other  benefits   (e.g., 
pensions)  in  place  of  sick  and  disablement  pay. 
The  schemes  must  be  approved  by  the  Insur- 
ance Commissioners.     This  clause  was  added 
on  the  suggestion  of  a  Unionist  member,  for 
the  benefit  of  servants  and  others,  who  already 
receive  wages  during  sickness,  and  would  there- 
fore prefer  a  pension  to  sick  pay.     But  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  societies  will  be   ready 
with   schemes  of    alternative  benefits  within 
three  months  of  the  Act  coming  into  force, 
(vi)  N.B. — These  benefits  are    not  minimum  or 
guaranteed  benefits,  but  average  benefits. 
Societies  which  after  three  years  show  a  suffi- 
cient surplus  may    give  additional    benefits  : 
societies    which    show  a    deficit  must    either 
increase  the  payments  or  reduce  the  benefits. 
IV.  Married    Women.— Women    are   suspended 
from  ordinary  benefits  on  marriage  unless  they  remain 
in    employment.     But    if    they    become    employed 
again  while  married,  or  at  any  time  after  their  hus- 
band's death,  they  can  come  in  at  the  flat  rate  and  not 
at  the  rate   for  age.     This  applies  also  to  women 
married  on  or  before  July  15,  1912,  if  they  become 
employed  within  a  year  of  their  husband's  death. 

Originally  women  lost  all  rights  on  marriage  except 
this  right  of  re-entry.  This  was  so  plainty  unjust  that 
it  was  altered,  thanks  to  the  Unionist  pirty.  Now  one- 
third  of  the  woman's  transfer  value  is  to  be  set  aside  to 
pay  for  the  right  of  re-entr3^  The  remaining  two-thirds 
may  be  paid  out  to  her  at  the  rate  of  5s.  weekly  during 
confinement,  or  in  times  of  sickness  and  distress  at 
the  discretion  of  her  society.  Or  else  she  may  be- 
come a  voluntary  contributor  on  special  terms,  pay- 
ing 3^.  a  week,  and  receiving  medical  benefit,  and  sick 
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pay  of  $s.  weekly  for  13  weeks,  and  subsequent  sick 
and  disablement  pa}'  of  3s.  a  week.  This  pay  is  not 
due  during  confinement.  She  may  remain  a  special 
voluntary  contributor  on  becoming  employed,  (in 
which  case  her  employer's  3^.  will  be  used  for  her 
benefit  at  her  society's  discretion),  or  on  the  death  of 
her  husband.  Or  on  her  husband's  death  she  may,  if 
qualified,  become  an  ordinary  voluntary  contributor 
at  the  full  rate. 

V.  Friendly  Societies. — People  who  are  now 
members  of  Friendly  Societies  will  not  of  course  have 
to  pay  two  contributions.  For  example  :  A  man 
paying  6d.  now  to  his  society  will  either  in  future 
pay  only  the  compulsory  4^.  through  his  master,  or 
he  may  pay  in  addition  2d.  direct  to  his  society,  in 
order  to  obtain  extra  benefits  beyond  those  of  the 
Act.  Probably  he  will  choose  the  latter  course  ;  for 
the  societies  give  some  benefits  not  given  under  the 
Act,  as  death  benefits  and  sick  pay  after  70  years  of 
age.  It  is  after  tliat  age  that  sick  pay  is  most  needed. 
In  any  case,  a  man  will  be  entitled  to  extra  benefits,  so 
far  as  his  society's  funds  allow,  in  return  for  his  con- 
tributions in  the  past. 

In  this  way  Friendly  Societies  gain  by  the  Act. 
But  to  a  large  extent  they  lose  their  freedom  :  in 
almost  everything  they  can  only  act  "  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Insurance  Commissioners."  It  seems 
a  pity  that  members  cannot  pay  their  contributions 
direct  to  their  societies  :  many  will  only  pay  the 
compulsory  contributions  and  so  the  old  friendly  feel- 
ing will  be  lost.  There  is  altogether  far  too  much 
interference  with  the  Friendly  Societies,  and  this  may 
in  the  end  destroy  the  spirit  of  self-help  and  brother- 
liness  which  has  made  them  what  they  are.  Societies 
to  be  approved  must  contain  5,000  members,  and 
many  small  village  societies  are  disbanding 
rather  than  federate  with  other  societies. 

VI.  Special  Classes. — There  are  special  provisions 
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for  men  in  the  Army  and  Navy  and  mercantile  marine, 
which  cannot  be  given  here.  Aliens  receive  nothing 
from  the  State.  The  Insurance  Commissioners  are 
given  large  powers  in  dealing  with  seasonal  trades. 
The}^  have  already  decided  to  exempt  fruit-picking, 
hop-picking  and  potato-raising.  The  whole  question 
of  out-labour  and  occasional  employment  is  most 
difficult,  and  compulsory  insurance  may  be  most 
burdensome  to  employers  and  employed  alike,  and 
ruinous  to  the  trade.  Many  classes  of  workpeople 
at  present  receive  sick  pay  from  their  employers  dur- 
ing sickness,  e.g.,  domestic  servants,  clerks,  agricul- 
tural labourers  in  certain  districts.  In  these  cases 
the  employer  may,  if  he  choose,  undertake  to  pay  full 
wages  during  sickness  for  6  weeks,  and  then  he  will 
pay  id.  less  weekly  for  a  man,  ^d.  less  for  a  woman, 
and  the  employee  id.  less.  No  employer  is  likely 
to  make  so  bad  a  bargain,  and  the  result  will  probably 
be  that  the  employees  will  lose  seriously,  for  if  the 
employer  has  to  contribute  under  the  Act  he  will  no 
longer  be  willing  to  give  sick  pay  as  before. 

VII.  Deposit  Contributors.— All  that  has  been 
said  so  far  applies  only  to  members  of  approved 
societies.  But  tlie  societies  can  reject  applicants  for 
entry,  except  on  the  grounds  of  age.  These  rejected 
people  (i.e.,  the  "  bad  "  lives),  together  with  those 
who  through  getting  into  arrears  drop  out  of  the 
societies,  will  become  Post  Ofhce  Depositors.  There 
will  be  credited  to  each  depositor  his  own  and  his 
employer's  contributions.  From  the  sum  to  his  credit 
there  will  be  deducted  at  the  beginning  of  each  year 
such  sum  as  sliall  be  prescribed  by  tlie  Insurance  Com- 
missioners for  management  expenses  and  medical 
and  sanatorium  benefit — say  4s.  -f  8s.  6d.  +  is.  3d. 
or  13s.  gd.  in  all — except  so  far  as  they  are  payable 
by  the  State.  [If  tliere  is  not  enough  to  his  credit  to 
pay  this  he  can  draw  no  pay  that  year.] 
The  depositor  will  tlicn  be  entitled  to  medical  and 
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sanatorium  benefit  for  that  year.  But  lie  will  only 
be  able  to  draw  out  sick  and  disablement  pa^^  and 
maternity  benefit  so  far  as  the  funds  to  his  credit 
allow,  with  the  addition,  of  course,  of  two-ninths  of 
the  benefits  paid  from  the  State. 

Thus,  if  a  man  fell  ill  after  12  months'  regular  paj^- 
ments  he  would  only  be  able  to  draw  sick  pay  for 
about  2i  weeks,  and  then  the  money  would  come 
to  an  end. 

If  a  Deposit  Contributor  dies,  four-sevenths  (if  a 
woman  one-half)  of  the  sums  to  his  credit  shall  be 
paid  to  his  heirs.  Similarly,  if  he  emigrates  he  gets 
four-sevenths.  If  a  woman  marries  she  gets  two- 
thirds  of  her  savings,  to  be  drawn  out  as  specified 
above  §  iv,  p.  88. 

If  a  Deposit  Contributor  joins  an  approved  society, 
the  amount  to  his  credit  on  the  Post  Office  Fund  will 
be  transferred  to  the  society.  If  this  sum  is  less  than 
what  would  have  been  the  value  of  the  contributions 
made  by  and  for  him  had  he  belonged  to  the  society 
from  his  first  entry  into  insurance,  then  he  is  reckoned 
as  being  in  arrears  to  the  amount  of  the  deficiency. 
But  if  the  sum  to  his  credit  is  greater  than  this  value, 
then  the  excess  goes  to  the  Post  Office  Fund  and  the 
man  loses  it  entirely.  This  is  indeed  a  "  heads  I 
lose,  tails  you  win  "  arrangement  for  the  unlucky 
depositor. 

The  position  of  the  Post  Office  Depositors — or  Poor 
Old  Downcasts  as  they  have  been  well  called — is  a 
great  blot  on  the  Act.  They  are  compelled  to  pay, 
yet  they  get  no  real  insurance  at  all.  Deposit  Insur- 
ance is  simply  a  compulsory  savings-bank  book,  only 
to  be  drawn  upon  during  sickness,  with  a  percentage 
wasted  in  management,  three-sevenths  lost  at  deevth  or 
emigration,  one-third  lost  by  a  woman  on  marriage, 
and  apparentl}^  no  interest  paid.  The  only  thing  for 
which  the  depositor  is  really  insured  is  medical  and 
sanatorium  benefit  for  the  current  year.     Tb.c  State 
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contribution,  according  to  the  reckonings  of  the 
Government  actuaries,  will  only  average  i^^.  a 
week  a  head.  The  Depositor  class  are  the  poorest 
people,  with  bad  health  and  in  irregular  employ- 
ment, who  most  need  help  ;  but  they  get  least. 
Tlie  difficulty  is  that  if  the  Friendly  Societies  are 
to  retain,  as  they  must,  the  right  of  rejection,  there 
is  bound  to  be  a  residuum  of  bad  lives.  These  can 
only  be  included  in  a  national  scheme.  Mr.  Worthing- 
ton  E\ans  proposed  a  scheme  whereby  the  societies 
should  retain  their  own  members'  contributions,  while 
the  employers'  and  the  State's  contributions  should 
be  paid  into  a  central  fund ,  out  of  which  the  friendly 
societies  would  be  repaid  seven-twelfths  of  the  benefits 
paid  by  them,  while  paying  the  remaining  five-twelfths 
out  of  their  own  funds.  In  this  way  real  insurance  could 
be  given  to  every  one,  even  though  the  benefits  would 
be  inferior  to  those  of  the  societies.  And  there  would 
have  been  no  need  to  interfere  with  the  small  societies, 
which  Vv-ould  have  had  the  Central  Fund  behind  them. 
The  destruction  of  small  societies  is  a  most  deplorable 
result  of  the  Act.  However,  the  Government  would 
not  even  consider  this  scheme,  and  now  the  Act  has 
come  into  working  it  is  too  late  to  arrange  it. 

Even  under  the  plan  of  the  Act  there  seems  no 
reason  wh)^  maternity  benefit  could  not  be  insured  to 
the  deposit  contributor.  This  benefit  is  by  far  the 
best  thing  in  the  Act.  But  deposit  contributors,  who 
need  it  most,  will  seldom  get  it.  This  fact  goes 
far  to  prevent  any  improvement  in  national  health  or 
any  saving  of  the  lives  of  mothers  being  effected  by 
the  Act. 

It  is  well  to  remember  also,  when  we  are  told  how 
the  Act  will  reduce  ^consumption,  that  no  one  now 
suffering  from  consumption  will  get  into  a  friendly 
society,  and  therefore  there  will  be  no  10s.  a  week  for 
his  family  while  he  is  in  a  hospital — only  just  the 
money  to  his  credit  in  the  Post  Office  Fund.     The 
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good  effects  of  sanatorium  treatment  have  been 
grossly  exaggerated.  Better  housing  would  do  more 
to  prevent  consumption  than  sanatoria  will  ever  do 
to  cure  it.  But  for  housing  the  Government  do  noth- 
ing, and  refuse  the  funds  asked  for  under  the  Unionist 
Housing  Bill. 

VIII.  Finance. — Under  the  Act  all  ages  pay  the 
same  rate.  This  means  that  every  one  under  32 
years  of  age  pays  too  much,  and  every  one  over 
that  age  pays  too  little.  To  put  it  more  precisely  : 
The  benefits  are  calculated  as  if  every  one  was  enter- 
ing at  the  age  of  i6.  But  the  rate  for  an  older  man 
ought  to  be  much  greater.  Therefore,  on  all  over  i6 
there  is  a  debt,  which  when  capitalized  is  reckoned  to 
come  to  86  millions.  This  debt  is  to  be  wiped  out  in 
i8^  years  by  deducting  iljd.  (for  women  i^d.)  weekly 
from  everybody's  contributions  towards  its  redemp- 
tion. In  the  case  of  all  under  32  this  deduction  is 
too  high,  for  those  over  32  too  low.  That  is,  the  old 
are  to  be  paid  for  by  those  under  32  now  and  by  those 
attaining  the  age  of  16  during  the  next  18  years. 
This  is  especia.lly  hard  upon  those  under  21,  for  they 
are  to  pay  the  full  rate  however  low  their  wages » 
and  are  only  to  get  about  half  benefits.  The  flat 
rate,  however,  only  applies  to  those  entering  insur- 
ance within  twelve  months.  After  that  any  one  over 
16  will  pay  more  according  to  age.^  So  that  if  a  girl 
now  kept  at  home  to  help  her  mother  enters  employ- 
ment two  years  hence,  at  say  the  age  of  twenty,  she 
will  have  to  pay  more  than  3d.  or  get  less  benefits. 
And  yet  at  the  ordinary  rate  she  would  be  paying  too 
much  !  On  girls  and  young  women  especially  this 
injustice  will  press  hard,  for  they  are  often  kept  out 
of  paid  work  by  home  duties. 

The  State  pays,  not  2d.  a  week,  but  two-ninths  of  the 
benefits.  This  means  much  less  than  2d.  now,  and  much 

^  Unless  previously  occupied  in  receiving  instruction,  Sect. 
9  (4).     See  §  II,  p.  85. 
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more  than  2d.  in  the  future.  For  benefits  do  not  begin 
at  all  for  six  months  (except  (?)  sanatorium  benefit), 
disablement  benefit  not  for  two  years.  Again,  the 
principle  of  Sickness  Insurance  is  that  a  man,  while 
he  is  young  and  healthy,  builds  up  a  reserve  fund  on 
which  to  draw  when  he  is  old.  Towards  this  reserve 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  contributes  nothing  :  his  successors 
will  have  to  pay  two-ninths  of  the  benefits.  Further, 
he  is  paying  nothing  towards  the  debt  fund.  But 
eighteen  years  hence  when  the  debt  is  wiped  out 
the  benefits,  and  therefore  the  State  contribution, 
will  be  much  greater.  And  a  very  short  time,  only 
eighteen  5'ears,  is  allowed  for  the  redemption  ot 
the  debt,  therefore  the  deduction  for  its  redemption 
is  very  high — about  25  per  cent,  of  the  contributions  ; 
therefore  less  remains  for  benefits  ;  and  the  lower 
the  benefits  the  less  the  Exchequer  has  to  pay. 
Had  sixty  years  been  allowed  instead  of  eighteen, 
far  better  benefits  could  have  been  given  now. 
For  this  year  the  Exchequer  will  only  contribute 
£1,138,000  or  about  id.  a  head,  by  1914-15  £4,148,000 
or  about  i.'rf.  a  head,  but  thirty  or  forty  years  on  the 
burden  will  be  fourteen  millions. 

It  would  be  much  better  if  Mr.  Lloyd  George  gave 
outright  now  what  he  can  afiord,  and  left  future 
Chancellors  to  decide  whether  they  can  afford  to  give 
more.  But  in  order  to  get  credit  for  giving  2d.  while 
really  giving  less  than  ^d.  he  lays  an  immense 
burden  on  his  successors. 

The  better  lives  a  society  gets  the  better  will  be  its 
benefits.  And  the  better  its  benefits  the  larger  the 
State's  contributions.  Therefore,  the  strong  will  tend 
to  join  with  the  strong,  and  the  weak  with  the  weak. 
And  the  strong  will  get  the  most  from  the  State 
and  the  weak  the  least.  Surely  this  is  wrong. 
But  perhaps  Mr.  Lloyd  George  wishes  to  encourage 
the  survival  of  the  fittest ! 

IX.  Administration. — ^The    Act    is    to    be    ad- 
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ministered  by  the  Insurance  Commissioners.  They 
are  given  enormous  powers.  This  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  straighten  out  the  muddles  of  the 
Act.  But  surely  Parhament  ought  not  thus  to  hand 
over  its  law-making  powers.  And  it  is  not  right  that 
individuals  or  societies  may  be  injured  by  their  ar- 
bitrary decisions  and  yet  be  unable  to  appeal  to  the 
Courts.  In  every  County  and  County  Borough 
Insurance  Committees  are  to  be  set  up.  Their 
powers  and  duties  are  great  and  numerous  :  amongst 
other  things  they  are  to  administer  sickness,  dis- 
ablement and  maternity  benefit  to  Post  Office  De- 
positors, and  medical  and  sanatorium  benefit  to  all 
insured  persons.  Further  they  shall  make  health 
reports,  and  may  provide  lectures  on  health,  and 
demand  inquiry  into  excessive  sickness  due  to  bad 
housing  and  sanitation,  etc.,  with  a  view  to  recovering 
the  excessive  expenditure  caused  thereby  from 
whoever  is  to  blame.  It  is  probable  that  overlapping 
and  friction  will  arise  between  these  Committees  and 
the  existing  elected  Health  Authorities. 

By  setting  up  four  sets  of  Commissioners, 
for  England,  Scotland,  Ireland  and  Wales,  instead 
of  one  for  the  whole  Kingdom,  the  management 
expenses  are  largely  and  needlessly  increased :  ^ 
and  the  societies  also  will  be  put  to  greater  expense, 
by  being  obhged  to  keep  four  sets  of  books  instead  of 
one,  and  to  transfer  names  and  reserve  values  when- 
ever their  members  cross  the  Borders, 

X.  Doctors. — ^The  worst  defect  in  the  Act  is  its 
effect  on  doctors  and  hospitals.  A  Health  Insurance 
Act  that  is  dreaded  by  doctors  and  hospitals  ! — what 
greater  condemnation  can  there  be  ?  The  "  con- 
tract "  system  is  bad  in  many  ways  both  for  doctors 
and  patients,  and  the  doctors  do  not  wish  it  to  be 

"•  It  is  true  that  these  expenses  fall  on  the  Treasury.  But 
if  less  was  spent  thus,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  could 
afford  to  give  more  to  the  Insurance  Fund. 
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extended.  Doctors  treat  poor  people  for  very  little, 
and  charge  more  to  their  other  patients  :  if  they 
are  to  doctor  everybody  earning  up  to  £i6o  a  year 
at  the  same  rate  they  will  be  ruined.  The  present 
friendly  societies  consist  of  picked  lives  :  it  would 
be  impossible  to  accept  the  same  rate  of  pay  for  all 
insured  persons.  "  Sweated  "  doctoring  is  as  bad 
for  the  patient  as  for  the  doctor,  and  would  lead  to 
a  shortage  of  doctors  in  the  future.  The  medical 
profession  is  practically  unanimous  in  refusing  to 
work  under  the  Act  as  it  stands.  To  work  the  Act 
without  them  would  be  impossible.  More  money 
will  have  to  be  given  for  medical  benefit  ;  and  then 
the  finance  of  the  Act  will  be  upset.  The  chemists 
also  are  not  likely  to  provide  medicines  at  is.  6d. 
a  head  for  a  year. 

XL  Hospitals. — Hospitals  are  already  suffering, 
for  many  employers  will  not  subscribe  to  hospitals 
and  pay  the  compulsory  contributions  for  the  insur- 
ance of  their  men  as  well.  And  in  very  few  cases 
will  the  hospitals  receive  pa^ar.ents  on  behalf  of  in- 
sured persons.  Such  paym.ents  may  (not  must)  be 
made  only  when  the  sick  person  has  no  dependents  : 
when  he  has  dependents  his  sick  pay  goes  to  them. 
No  greater  wrong  can  be  inflicted  on  the  poor  than 
to  harm  hospitals  ;  and  the  possibility  of  hospitals 
being  injured  by  the  Act  ought  to  have  been  foreseen 
and  avoided. 

Xn.  Unjust  treatment  of  Women. — Married 
women — the  most  important  class  in  the  nation 
from  the  point  of  view  of  health — get  least  from  the 
Act.  They  are  forbidden  to  become  ordinary 
voluntary  contributors,  and  can  only  become  special 
voluntary  contributors  if  they  have  been  insured 
before  marriage.  Most  is  offered  to  women  who  are 
employed,  thus  encouraging  married  women  to  go  to 
work.  There  is  no  provision  for  widows  or  for 
young  orphans,  which  would  have  been  an  enormous 
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boon.  Why  should  nurses,  who  always  get  medical 
attention  free,  be  forced  to  insure  for  medical 
benefit  ?  And  is  it  not  an  insult  to  respectable 
unmarried  women  to  make  them  insure  for  maternity 
benefit  ?  If  this  is  to  be  given  at  all  to  unmarried 
women,  in  justice  half  the  cost  at  least  ought  to  fall 
on  the  men's  fund.  Women  are  often  called  away 
from  employment  by  the  illness  of  relatives  or  other 
home  claims  ;  they  will  thus  be  specially  Uable  to 
fall  out  of  the  societies  and  lose  the  benefit  of  their 
previous  contributions. 

Voluntary  Contributors. — Voluntary  contri- 
butors get  worse  terms  in  many  ways  than  do  em- 
ployed contributors.  Yet  a  working  farmer  or  a 
cobbler  is  a  much  poorer  man  than  a  miner  or  engi- 
neer earning  several  pounds  a  week. 

Country  Workers. — Farm  labourers  must  pay 
the  full  rate,  although  their  wages  are  lower  and 
their  health  much  better  than  is  the  case  with  most 
town  workers.  They  seldom  want  sick  pay  till 
after  70  years  of  age — but  under  the  Act  sick  pay 
ceases  then.  To  farmers  the  contributions  will  be 
a  heavy  burden,  and  they  cannot  add  the  cost 
to  the  price  of  their  produce,  on  account  of  foreign 
competition. 

And  Others. — ^The  injustice  done  to  minors  ; 
to  clerks,  teachers,  and  other  persons  not  engaged 
in  manual  labour  ;  to  servants  and  others  at  present 
receiving  good  wages  in  sickness  ;  and  to  all  en- 
gaged in  occasional  work  and  to  their  employers, 
has  already  been  shown.  As  an  example  of  the  last 
class  take  laundries,  which  often  employ  women  only 
for  four  days  or  less  every  week,  and  yet  will  have 
to  pay  the  full  contributions  on  their  behalf.  Much 
injustice  will  be  done  to  many  through  the  Act  begin- 
ning on  July  15.  Neither  the  Commissioners  nor  the 
societies  could  complete  their  plans  by  then,  and 
many  must  be  injured  by  the    resulting  confusion. 

U.W.H.  H 
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In  particular,  women  will  suffer,  because  there  are  so 
few  societies  for  women  at  present  in  existence. 
Various  societies,  including  the  great  Manchester 
Unity,  asked  in  vain  for  the  postponement  of  the  Act 
to  January  i,  1913.^ 

XIII.  Conclusion. — In  brief,  the  Act  lays  a  great 
burden  on  the  taxpayer,  the  employer,  and  the 
worker  ;  but  enough  pains  have  not  been  taken  to 
make  sure  that  the  best  possible  use  is  made  of  the 
sums  thus  forcibly  collected.  Through  the  vanity, 
haste  and  folly  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  a  great  oppor- 
tunity has  been  missed. 

The  Act  must  be  amended.  It  would  have  been 
best  if  it  could  have  been  amended  before  it  came 
into  force,  and  this  could  most  easily  have  been  done 
by  repealing  the  Act  and  bringing  in  a  fresh  Bill. 
That  is  what  Mr.  Bonar  Law  meant  when  he  spoke 
of  repeal.  But  since  the  Act  has  already  come  into 
force  it  must  be  improved  by  the  more  clumsy  method 
of  an  amending  Act. 

BOOKS. 

The  National  Insurance  Act,  igii.  Summary  by  L. 
Worthington  Evans,  M.P.  With  explanatory  chap- 
ters. [\d.  Nat.  Unionist  Assoc.)  [A  most  ex- 
cellent book. ] 
The  National  Insurance  Act,  igii.  {Gd.  King.) 
Everybody's  Guide  to  the  Natio)ial  Insurance  Act.  Thomas 
Smith,  (is.  King.)  [This  book  includes  the  text 
of  the  Act.] 

^  Which  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  Mr.  Money's  disgraceful 
leaflet  accusing  the  Unionists  of  trying  to  murder  one  poor 
mother  a  day  by  asking  for  delay  in  commencing  the  Act  ! 


CHAPTER    V 

RADICAL    ADMINISTRATION    AND    FINANCE 

Holcomhe  Inglehy,  M.P. 

English  Justice. — We  have  hitherto  prided  our- 
selves as  a  nation  on  the  justice  of  our  laws  and  the 
purity  of  our  Administration.  V/hile  Parliament 
is  the  law-giver,  it  is  the  Government  of  the  day  that 
directs  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  and  it  is  the  Judge3 
who  mete  out  justice  impartially  as  between  man 
and  man  in  our  Courts  of  Law.  Each  is  supreme  in  its 
own  sphere,  and  while  our  Courts  of  Law  can  do  no 
more  than  justly  administer  the  measures  that  are 
passed  by  Parliament,  yet,  directly  the  laws  are 
promulgated,  the  Government  has  no  greater  standing 
in  our  Courts  than  the  humblest  person  in  the  realm, 
and  is  equally  bound  by  their  decisions.  Indeed,  so 
delicate  is  the  machinery,  and  so  lofty  the  national 
ideals,  that,  if  Parhament  were  to  promulgate  laws 
favouring  one  portion  of  the  community  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another,  or  if  our  Courts  of  Law  were  by 
one  hair's  breadth  to  deviate  from  the  strict  path 
of  justice,  then  we  might  safely  predict  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  England's  greatness.  It  is  important, 
therefore,  from  time  to  time  to  take  stock  of  our 
position  and  ask  ourselves  whether  the  Government 
of  the  day  is  maintaining  our  high  Parhamentary 
standard,  and  whether  our  Courts  of  Law  are  still 
able  to  maintain  that  even-handed  justice  for  which 
they  have  hitherto  been  renowned. 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  what  our  Courts 
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of  Law  are  called  upon  to  administer  is  exactly  what 
Parliament  delegates  to  them  for  that  purpose.  Up 
to  the  advent  of  the  present  Government  to  power 
in  1906,  that  delegation  was  complete  and  whole- 
hearted. Nothing  was  withheld  from  our  Courts, 
and  any  of  our  citizens  who  needed  an  impartial 
decision  in  any  of  their  disputes  could  always  obtain 
justice. 

But  it  would  appear  as  though  our  Courts  of  Law 
had  almost  been  too  just,  as  between  man  and  man, 
to  satisfy  Radical  party  aspirations  ;  for  the  Govern- 
ment has  lately  pressed  upon  Parliament  a  change  in 
its  procedure,  and  has  given  a  party  turn  to  legis- 
lation, with  the  result  that  justice  is  no  longer 
assured. 

Parliament  and  Freedom  of  Debate. — ^The 
first  preliminary  step  in  this  downward  course  has 
been  the  resort  to  methods  for  strangling  free  debate 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  must  be  frankly 
admitted  that  the  loquacity  of  its  members  is  such 
that  some  barrier  has  to  be  imposed  on  the  Hcense 
of  free  speech.  The  necessity  is  admitted  on  all 
sides  and  need  not  be  made  the  subject  of  criticism. 
But  the  steps  that  have  been  taken  by  the  present 
Government  to  carry  through  their  legislation  have 
proceeded  far  beyond  the  mere  curtailment  of  lo- 
quacity. 

When  freedom  of  debate  was  first  curtailed  the 
fiat  of  the  Speaker  had  to  be  obtained  before  a  mea- 
sure was  either  gagged,  closured  or  guillotined.  The 
process  is  now  automatic,  and  there  is  Httle  left  of 
the  Speaker's  authority.  A  Bill  is  introduced,  read 
a  first  time,  and  a  certain  number  of  days  allotted 
for  the  second  reading.  If  the  Committee  stage 
promises  to  be  too  long  it  is  closured  by  compartments, 
and  so  many  days  are  set  aside  for  the  various  sections 
of  the  Bill.  The  Chairman  of  Committees  has  also 
authority  to  use  what  is  known  as  the  Kangaroo 
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closure.  He  can  jump  over  a  whole  series  of  amend- 
ments and  pick  and  choose  for  discussion  those  he 
thinks  to  be  of  most  importance.  Seeing  that  the 
Chairmanship  of  Committees  is  a  purely  party  ap- 
pointment it  will  at  once  be  realized  what  great  power 
is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  dominant  party. 

Now  up  to  this  point  it  may  fairly  be  argued  that 
modern  conditions  of  legislation  have  imposed  the 
necessity  for  some  such  limitations  in  debate  as  have 
here  been  sketched  out,  and  if  the  Government  had 
confined  itself  to  the  use  of  these  methods  there  might 
have  been  occasion  for  regret,  though  scarcely  for 
censure. 

But  a  further  practice  has  been  introduced  and 
carried  by  the  Radical  party,  to  the  effect  that,  if  all 
the  amendments  have  not  been  reached  by  the  allotted 
date  they  shall  be  put  en  bloc  by  the  Speaker  and 
ipso  facto  accepted  by  the  House.  And  this  rule 
embraces  Government  amendments  hurriedly  placed 
on  the  paper,  and  sometimes  never  even  seen  before 
the  day  on  which  they  are  put  to  the  House  and  carried 
by  what  is  simply  force  majeure. 

To  take  a  memorable  example — there  were  thirty- 
one  such  clauses  introduced  on  the  Report  stage  of 
the  Insurance  Bill,  some  of  great  importance  and 
some  of  great  complexity,  and  these  were  carried  at 
the  dictation  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
without  discussion.  Comment  on  such  a  method  of 
Parliamentary  procedure  is  superfluous. 

Bureaucracy  and  the  Courts. — Now  let  us 
turn  to  another  aspect  of  discreditable  legislation 
perpetrated  by  the  present  Government.  In  order 
to  carry  out  its  party  ends  it  has  carried  the  bureau- 
cratic system  to  an  extent  hitherto  unknown  in  Eng- 
land. It  has  provided  in  its  recent  measures  clauses  re- 
ferring to  Public  Offices  questions  which  have  hitherto 
been  decided  in  our  Courts  of  Law.  Our  Courts 
are  open  to  the  public  and  the  press.     Our  PubUc 
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Offices  on  the  other  hand  are  as  sealed  books  ;  the 
pubhc,  or  possibly  the  applicant  himself,  may  never 
know  the  reason  for  any  decision.  This  is  a  question 
of  enormous  importance  when  we  consider  how 
strong  is  the  party  system,  and  how  one-sided  de- 
cisions may  become  when  the  light  of  publicity  ceases 
to  be  let  in  upon  them.  Take  for  example  the  recent 
Small  Holdings  Act.  All  disputes  relating  to  it  are 
referred  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  which  naturally 
has  a  strong  inclination  to  make  the  Act  work  in  the 
direction  desired  by  the  party  that  passed  the  Act. 
Or  take  the  National  Health  Insurance  Act,  under 
which  despotic  powers  are  delegated  to  the  Insurance 
Commissioners,  and  only  an  appeal  to  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  permitted  in  certain  specified  cases. 

Trade  Disputes  Act. — Our  charge  against  the 
Radical  Government  unhappily  does  not  end  here. 
It  has  tampered  with  legislation  to  the  extent  of 
introducing  an  uneven  balance  between  various 
sections  of  the  community.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
illustrate  this  by  reference  to  the  Trades  Dispute 
Act,  where  the  right  to  libel  has  been  freely  given  to 
the  Trades  Unions  within  certain  lines,  where 
under  the  guise  of  peaceful  picketing  the  stronger 
section  is  able  to  threaten  and  coerce  the  weaker, 
and  where  men  in  combination  may  use  their  funds 
for  their  own  party  purposes,  and  3'et  those  funds  not 
be  made  liable  for  any  injury  thereby  wrongfully  in- 
flicted. 

The  Swansea  Schools'  Case. — Now  let  us  see 
how  the  public  officials  are  carrying  out  their  work 
under  a  Radical  administration.  Let  us  take  first, 
as  an  example,  the  Swansea  Schools'  Case.  It  is 
common  knowledge  that  one  of  the  many  Radical 
aims  is  to  substitute  National  for  Denominational 
Schools,  and  provided  that  the  crusade  is  fairly  con- 
ducted we  have  no  legitimate  cause  for  complaint. 
Not  yet  having  reached  a  sufficiently  downward  stage 
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in  its  career  of  confiscation,  and  the  purchase  of 
Church  school  buildings,  even  if  permissible  under 
the  terms  of  their  trusts,  being  too  costly  an  opera- 
tion, the  Radical  party  has  had  to  be  content  with  a 
compromise.  By  the  Act  of  1902  the  Local  Educa- 
tion Authorities  are  bound  to  keep  all  the  schools, 
whether  provided  or  unprovided,  efficient.  The  Swan- 
sea Education  Committee  tried  to  ruin  the  Church 
schools  by  paying  the  teachers  on  a  reduced  scale.  The 
managers  appealed  to  the  Board  of  Education,  The 
Board  sent  down  a  Commissioner,  Mr.  Hamilton,  K.C. 
(now  a  High  Court  Judge)  to  inquire  into  the  matter. 
He  reported  in  favour  of  the  managers.  Mr.  Runci- 
man  ignored  his  report  and  supported  the  Swansea 
Council.  The  managers  then  appealed  to  the  Courts, 
and  won.  The  Board  of  Education  persisted  in 
carrying  the  case  right  up  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
In  every  Court  the  Board  was  defeated,  and  the 
Judges  commented  most  severely  on  the  Board's 
conduct.  Eventually  the  Board  was  compelled  to 
make  the  Swansea  Council  obey  the  law,  and  main- 
tain the  Church  schools  in  efficiency  by  paying  the 
teachers  at  the  proper  rate.  In  the  meantime  the 
managers  had  been  paying  the  deficiency  in  salaries 
themselves,  in  order  to  keep  the  teachers,  and  they 
had  been  put  to  enormous  law  expenses  by  the  ob- 
stinate injustice  of  the  Board. 

The  Archer -Shee  Case. — ^Another  example  of 
the  Radical  method  of  administering  injustice, 
rather  than  justice,  is  to  be  found  in  what  is  known 
as  the  Archer-Shee  case.  There  a  young  Naval 
Cadet  at  Osborne  College  was  charged  with  theft. 
A  hole-and-corner  inquiry  was  held  by  the  Admiralty 
in  which  the  boy  was  neither  represented  nor  de- 
fended. The  evidence  against  him  was  found  to  be 
proved,  and  he  was  dismissed  from  the  College,  with 
the  result  that  a  stigma  was  attached  to  his  name 
which  he  would  bear  through  life.     Now  the  boy  had 
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hitherto  borne  an  irreproachable  character.  Neither 
his  relations  nor  the  masters  at  his  previous  school 
could  credit  for  a  moment  such  an  act  on  his  part. 
His  father  promptly  asked  for  a  public  inquiry,  and 
every  kind  of  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
Admiralty,  but  without  effect.  Eventually,  the 
matter  was  so  persistently  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
House  of  Commons  through  the  pressure  of  pubhc 
opinion  that  the  Admiralt}^  was  forced  to  give  way. 
A  public  inquiry  was  held,  and  the  Admiralty  found 
itself  compelled  to  withdraw  the  charge  unreservedly. 
In  the  meantime  the  boy  had  lost  so  much  of  his  time 
that  re-instatement  in  the  service  was  practically  im- 
possible. He  had  suffered  grievous  injury,  and  had 
this  been  an  ordinary  case  capable  of  being  tried  in  a 
Court  of  Law,  he  would  have  been  awarded  exemplary 
damages.  The  Admiralty,  however,  for  a  long  time 
reiriained  stubborn  and  refused  any  compensation, 
tliough  once  mors  they  had  to  give  way  before  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion.  Put  shortly — here  under 
a  Radical  administration  we  have  one  of  our  great 
public  bodies  perpetrating  an  act  of  the  grossest 
injustice,  putting  every  possible  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  redress,  only  yielding  at  the  last  moment  when  the 
rising  clamour  of  public  opinion  is  too  strong  for  it, 
and  finally  awarding  meagre  damages  with  a  very 
bad  grace.  Such  are  the  methods  of  administration 
under  a  Radical  Government. 

Finance. — But  even  if  Radical  administration  can 
be  proved  to  be  bad,  it  will  naturally  be  said  that 
at  any  rate,  since  this  is  the  party  of  retrenchment, 
its  work  at  the  Treasury  will  have  brought  the  finances 
of  the  country  into  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  state. 
Unfortunately,  this  will  be  found  on  examination  to 
be  the  greatest  sham  of  all.  The  Radical  party  as 
now  existing  is  not  the  true  lineal  descendant  of  the 
old  Liberal  Party,  when  its  finances  were  under  the 
control  of  Mr.   Gladstone.     The  present  Chancellor 
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is  a  charlatan.  He  has  had  no  experience  in  the 
management  of  estates,  and  has  come  to  the  Treasury 
without  education.  He  is  a  man  of  buoyant  and 
optimistic  temperament,  and  that  is  the  very  worst 
sort  of  person  to  handle  the  finances  of  a  great  country. 
His  imagination  is  so  perfervid  and  elastic  that  with 
a  few  strokes  of  the  pen  he  thinks  he  can  banish 
poverty  from  our  midst.  He  has  only,  he  imagines, 
to  transfer  the  wealth  of  the  rich  to  the  pockets  of  the 
poor,  and  the  deed  is  done.  Extravagance  of  the 
grossest  kind  is  written  over  all  his  actions.  He  is  a 
gambler  of  the  worst  type.  He  has  never  paused  to 
consider  the  size  of  the  cloth  from  which  he  has  to 
cut  his  coat,  and  the  moment  he  conjures  up  some 
bewildering  phantom  of  his  imagination,  his  imagery 
is  forthwith  clothed  with  reahty,  and  a  subservient 
majority  is  threatened  and  cajoled  into  accepting  it 
as  a  perfect  panacea  for  an  existing  evil.  The  result 
can  be  foreseen.  The  burdens  that  have  been  added 
to  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  are  so  great  that, 
if  a  costly  war  were  added  to  those  burdens,  it  is 
feared  that  there  would  not  be  sufficient  elasticity  in 
the  revenue  to  meet  its  charges. 

Expenditure. — Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  fond  of  flaunt- 
ing in  the  face  of  the  Opposition  the  taunt  that  they 
cannot  point  to  a  single  item  of  expenditure  which 
they  themselves  would  reverse.  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  it  is  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible  to  reverse 
a  policy,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  was  wise 
to  introduce  that  poUcy.  For  instance,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  stop  the  payment  of  Old  Age  Pensions. 
Even  as  a  mere  matter  of  sentiment,  let  alone  policy, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  suggest  the  rev^ocation  of  a 
measure  that  has  brought  so  much  comfort  to  our  old 
people  in  their  declining  years.  Still  less  is  it  possible 
to  affirm  that  the  expenditure  on  the  Navy  is  not 
justified.  The  necessity  of  maintaining  our  Navy 
in  a  state  of  absolute  predominance  is  the  one  point  on 
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which  ahnost  all  sides  of  the  House  and  almost  all 
parties  in  the  country  are  firmly  united.  But  be- 
cause it  is  difficult  to  get  up  in  the  House  and  say  that 
either  of  these  two  things  should  not  have  been  done, 
it  does  not  follow  that  aU  the  acts  of  the  Chancellor 
are  to  be  immune  from  criticism.  The  figures  pre- 
sented to  us  are  hopelessly  kaleidoscopic  and  change 
from  day  to  day,  but  there  is  now  no  doubt  of  the  fact 
that  the  Radical  Government  has  added  some  4,000 
paid  officials  for  service  of  one  kind  or  another  in  the 
country,   and  that  the  number  is  daily  increasing. 

The  Insurance  Act. — ^A  typical  example  of  extra- 
ordinary extravagance  may  be  found  in  the  National 
Insurance  Act.  There  was  no  need  for  a  drastic 
measure  of  this  character.  Friendly  societies  were 
doing  splendid  work  and  only  needed  a  very  slight 
measure  of  State  assistance  to  render  them  actua- 
rially sound.  It  would  not  have  been  difficult  to 
bring  into  the  Insurance  net  those  classes  in  the 
country  which  have  hitherto  remained  outside,  and 
the  cost  to  the  State  need  not  have  been  overwhelm- 
ingly burdensome.  But  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  as  usual, 
has  gone  the  most  extravagant  way  to  work.  He 
must  needs  have  a  brand  new  scheme  in  order  to  en- 
hance his  reputation.  To  accomplish  this  the  noble 
work  of  the  friendly  societies  must  be  shattered. 
Self-help,  which  is  so  valuable  an  asset  to  a  commu- 
nity, must  be  swept  away.  We  must  become,  as  a 
witty  speaker  remarked,  "  A  spoon-fed  people," 
whether  we  wish  it  or  not  ;  and  all  this  must  be  done 
at  a  maximum  cost  to  the  State,  whether  our  shoulders 
are  equal  to  the  burden  or  whether  they  will  break 
under  it. 

One  glaring  miscalculation  stares  us  in  the  face. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  tried  to  ride  rough-shod  over 
the  doctors  and  he  has  failed.  The  medical  profession 
may  not  have  been  satisfied  with  the  terms  on  which 
they  gave  their    services  to    the  friendly  societies. 
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but  at  least  there  was  very  little  friction,  and  the 
arrangement  was  working  satisfactorily  to  the 
societies.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  completely  shattered 
this  arrangement,  and  the  position  now  can  only  be 
recovered  at  an  additional  cost  of  £2,000,000  per 
annum,  or  more,  to  the  State  expenditure.  It  was 
presumably  with  a  knowledge  of  this  in  his  mind  that 
he  retained  last  year's  surplus  of  6^  miUions,  which 
was  ostensibly  held  over  in  case  the  Naval  estimates 
might  have  to  be  enlarged.  ^  In  truth,  the  Chancellor's 
estimate  of  the  cost  to  the  State  of  the  National  Insur- 
ance Act  will  prove  not  only  as  false  as  was  the  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  Old  Age  Pensions,  but  it  will  also 
prove  an  unnecessarily  exacting  burden.  It  is  not 
going  beyond  the  rigid  bounds  of  truth  to  affirm  that 
the  defeat  of  the  Government  at  this  moment  would 
be  welcomed  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land,  if  only  because  it  would  put  a  stop  to  the 
promulgation  of  the  most  comphcated  measure  that 
ever  adorned  the  Statute  Book. 

Taxation. — We  must  now  seriously  examine  the 
sources  of  revenue  that  are  being  tapped  in  order 
to  meet  these  ever  increasing  outgoings.  During  his 
tenure  of  olfice,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  added  some 
thirty  millions  per  annum  to  the  country's  expendi- 
ture. How  has  he  proposed  to  recoup  himself  for 
the  outlay  ?     In  the  first  place  there  are  the  revenues 

^  So  large  a  surplus  is  no  credit  to  the  Chancellor,  for  it 
means  that  his  calculations  last  year  were  so  inaccurate  that 
he  has  taken  from  the  taxpayers  6|  millions  too  much.  It 
has  long  been  the  rule  that  last  j-ear's  surplus  should  go  to  pay 
off  debt.  This  rule  checks  extravagance,  for  it  prevents  the 
departments  asking  for  more  money  than  they  need  in  order 
to  give  the  Government  a  surplus  with  which  to  do  what  it 
likes.  At  first  the  Chancellor  refused  to  promise  to  reserve 
for  the  Sinking  Fund  the  money  not  required  for  addi- 
tional Navy  estimates.  But  he  now  (June  24,  191 2)  says 
;^i, 000,000  shall  go  to  the  Navy,  ;{5oo,ooo  to  a  Uganda  loan, 
and  the  remaining /5, 000,000  to  the  Sinking  Fund.  Evidently 
more  prudent  counsels  have  prevailed  in  the  Cabinet.  (Ed.) 
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of  the  Welsh  portion  of  the  estabhshed  Church. 
Sacrilegious  hands  are  to  be  laid  on  them,  and  they  are 
to  be  ruthlessly  seized.  But  they  are  to  go  to  the 
Welsh  County  Councils,  and  will  not  help  the  Ex- 
chequer. They  are  only  taken  out  of  malice  and 
spite,  and  in  any  case  they  are  so  small  that  they  would 
be  a  mere  drop  in  the  ocean.  He  has  already  laid  on 
the  income  tax-payers  an  infinitely  greater  burden 
than  has  ever  been  borne  by  them  in  times  of  peace, 
and  he  has  piled  Pelion  on  Ossa  by  adding  a  super- 
tax of  (xl.  to  the  already  heavy  charge  of  is.  2d. 
in  the  -£  on  those  whose  incomes  exceed  £5,000  per 
annum. 

Death  Duties. — Then,  as  we  know,  he  has  added 
largely  to  the  death  duties.  Now  death  duties  are  a 
charge  upon  capital  and,  therefore,  a  form  of  taxa- 
tion that  every  sound  financier  would  condemn. 
It  is  the  most  immoral  form  of  taxation  that  has  ever 
been  introduced  into  this  country.  Our  Radical 
Financiers  have  shaken  the  very  foundations  of 
thrift,  which  used  to  be  thought  a  praiseworthy 
virtue.  Hitherto  we  have  considered  those  men 
as  benefactors  to  their  country  who  have  not  only 
laid  sufficient  aside  for  their  own  rainy  day,  but  who 
have  helped  to  build  up  the  wealth  of  the  country  by 
adding  to  its  capital.  The  inducement  to  do  either 
of  these  things  no  longer  exists,  and  the  results  of 
attacking  capital  arc  to  be  seen  on  every  hand.  The 
Corporation  of  London,  to  take  a  supreme  example, 
is  not  only  advisedly  spending  its  revenues  up  to  the 
hilt,  but  is  deliberately  mortgaging  its  capital  in 
order  that,  when  the  time  comes  for  ruthless  hands  to 
be  laid  upon  it,  there  will  be  nothing  for  those  hands 
to  seize.  Every  public  body  and  every  private 
individual  is  in  the  same  way  being  deprived  of  its 
inccntment  to  thrift.  Taxation  in  the  form  of  death 
duties  is  a  deliberate  seizure  of  the  accumulated  cap- 
ital which  forms  the  wealth  of  the  countr3^     Nor  has 
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this  method  of  taxation  the  merit  of  equahty  01  any 
element  of  justice  to  recommend  it.  There  are 
hidden  paths  by  which  astute  or  fortunately  situated 
individuals  are  able  to  escape  the  burden  altogether, 
and  there  are  cases  in  which  famihes  have  been  twice 
and  thrice  mulcted  of  their  savings  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months  by  the  accident  of  accumulated  deaths. 
How  long  will  such  insanity  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue, and  how  long  can  England  be  expected  to  re- 
main a  wealthy  country  when  its  inhabitants  are 
subjected  to  these  periodical  depredations  ? 

Land  Duties.— -But  even  these  depredations  have 
not  satisfied  the  requirements  of  our  hungry  Chan- 
cellor, for  he  has  already  laid  his  plans  for  further 
exactions  in  order  to  meet  the  increased  expenditure 
that  he  contemplates.  Those  who  are  possessed  of 
a  single  rood  of  land  need  not  to  be  reminded  of  the 
Finance  Act,  1909-10.  Under  that  Act  an  increment 
duty  is  to  be  levied  on  all  land,  and  a  cloud  of  valuers 
has  been  appointed  to  make  the  necessary  valuations. 
The  work  they  have  been  asked  to  undertake  is 
stupendous  in  amount  and  complex  in  character,  for 
the  lands  of  these  islands  are  broken  up  into  innumer- 
able holdings  and  into  a  great  variety  of  tenures. 
This  Finance  Act  and  the  National  Insurance  Act 
are  veritable  twins — their  complexity  is  such  that  to 
get  them  into  working  order  is  almost  beyond  the 
bounds  of  human  possibihty.  But  the  Finance  Act 
may  be  unreservedly  condemned  on  other  grounds. 
Land  does  not  differ  from  any  other  commodity  in 
not  possessing  a  standard  value.  Just  as  a  picture 
may  reahze  £1,000  one  year  and  £10,000  the  next, 
so  the  value  of  land  rises  and  falls  in  response  to  a 
number  of  causes  that  he  sometimes  within  and  some- 
times beyond  the  range  of  human  foresight.  The 
valuation  that  is  made  in  1910  may  be  quite  out  of 
date  by  1915,  or  the  prospective  value  may  have  been 
foreseen  and  taken  into  account  by  the  valuer.     If 
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then  we  take  the  case  of  A,  possessing  an  acre  of  land 
valued  at  ;fioo  in  1910,  its  prospective  value  having 
been  overlooked,  and  which  he  sells  at  ^^500  in  1915, 
and  the  case  of  B,  who  possesses  an  acre  of  land  valued 
at  £400  in  1 910,  the  prospective  value  having  been 
taken  into  account,  and  which  he  sells  at  /500  in  1915, 
we  may  well  ask  ourselves  on  what  principle  of  equity 
or  justice  the  Government  levies  on  the  first  owner  a 
duty  of  £80  and  on  the  second  a  duty  of  £20,  even 
though  in  the  one  case,  assuming  the  value  of  the  agri- 
cultural land,  which  has  to  be  deducted,  to  be  £50, 
the  undeveloped  land  duty  will  be  only  10s.  5^.,  and 
in  the  other  will  amount  to  £3  12s.  iid.  The  truth 
is  that  the  correctness  of  a  valuation  can  only  be 
tested  by  results.  For  let  a  man  make  what  inquiries 
he  pleases  and  take  what  pains  he  will,  he  cannot 
possibly  determine  that  which  can  only  be  ascertained 
when  put  to  the  test  in  the  open  market.^  But  we 
are  only  as  yet  touching  the  hem  of  the  objection  to 
this  form  of  taxation.  Let  it  be  conceded  that  there 
are  fortunate  possessors  of  lands  which  have  grown 
greatly  in  value  through  no  exertions  of  their  own, 
but  through  the  industry  of  their  neighbours.  Can- 
not exactly  the  same  be  said  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
fortunes  made  in  every  trade,  industry,  or  specula- 
tion in  this  or  any  other  country  throughout  the  world  ? 
Is  not  the  dijlcrence  simply  that  in  the  one  case  the 
growth  is  visible  and  tangible  and  in  the  other  more 
or  less  concealed  ?  But  what  has  a  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  do  with  all  this  ?  He  knows  perfectly 
well  the  equities  of  the  case,  and  if,  instead  of  apply- 

^  A  case  has  recently  occurred  which  shows  the  injustice  of 
this  taxation.  A  Grimsby  man  bought  a  little  household  pro- 
perty for  £i6s,  and  subsequently  sold  it  for  /155.  Mean- 
while, the  valuers  had  put  the  value  at  £^4$.  The  owner 
was  an  ignorant  man  and  did  not  understand  the  bearings  of 
this.  To  his  surprise  he  was  charged  £1  14s.  increment  duty. 
He  has  been  advised  to  appeal — but  what  a  trouble  and 
expense  1 
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ing  them  with  even-handed  justice  to  all  sections  of 
the  community,  he  seeks  to  gain  a  little  cheap  popu- 
larity by  yielding  to  destructive  sociahstic  methods, 
he  shows  himself  to  be  unworthy  of  the  great  position 
he  holds.  There  is  also  another  side  to  this  question, 
which  must  not  be  left  out  of  the  account.  At  pre- 
sent the  collection  of  these  taxes  is  costing  the  coun- 
try ten  times  their  value, ^  and  it  is  not  certain  that 
the  whole  of  this  precious  scheme  of  financial  disinte- 
gration will  not  come  tumbling  about  the  Chancellor's 
ears  hke  a  pack  of  cards. 

Limits  of  space  will  not  permit  more  than  a  single 
reference  to  the  Chancellor's  method  of  administering 
the  Act.  One  thing  stands  out  clear  in  spite  of  the 
entanglement  of  verbiage  in  which  it  is  enveloped. 
Only  when  the  land  itself  has  improved  in  value, 
apart  from  any  structure  erected  upon  it,  does  incre- 
ment duty  become  payable.  Here  we  are  about  to 
enter  upon  a  Serbonian  bog  of  endless  litigation. 
How  is  it  possible  to  determine  what  portion  of  the 
purchase  money  is  referable  to  the  site  and  what  to  the 
buildings  ?  Not  all  the  wise  men  gathered  from  east 
or  west,  past,  present,  or  to  come,  could  determine 
what  is  not  known  either  to  vendor  or  purchaser. 
But  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  have  gone 
further  than  this.  They  have  gone  behind  the  Act 
and  have  endeavoured  to  extract  an  increment  duty 
when  the  higher  price  obtained  has  been  clearly  due 
to  the  enhanced  value  of  the  buildings  and  not  of  the 
site.  Several  such  cases  have  already  been  taken  to 
the  Courts  and  in  every  one  the  Commissioners  have 
been  beaten.  It  is  pitiable  to  have  to  record  that 
here,  as  in  the  cases  previously  cited,  public  officials 
under  a  Radical  Administration  have  endeavoured 

^  The  yields  of  the  new  taxes  in  1910-1 1  have  been  :  Incre- 
ment Value  Duty,  £^.'2.^  ',  Reversion  Duty,  i'^'^'j  ;  Unde- 
veloped Land  Duty,  ^2,351.  And  valuation  and  coUecticB 
cost  scA  eral  hundred  thousands  a  year  I     (Ed.) 
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to  use  their  powers  in  despite  of  the  law,  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  once  more  to  record  that  their  miserable 
tactics  have  been  defeated. 

National  Credit. — In  truth,  the  whole  ground- 
work of  finance  is  thickly  strewn  \vith  examples  of 
exasperating  incompetence  or  with  discreditable  suc- 
cesses. The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  on 
several  occasions  attempted  to  explain  away  the  fall 
in  Consols,  but  the  explanation  deceives  no  one  but 
himself.  It  is  true  that  the  depreciation  of  gold  has 
affected  the  value  of  all  securities  ;  it  is  true  that 
the  enlargement  of  the  scope  of  Trust  investments  has 
adversely  affected  the  price  of  Consols.  But  that  is 
only  two-thirds  of  the  truth.  The  remaining  third 
is  left  unspoken.  People  with  money  to  invest  have 
been  frightened  by  the  attitude  of  the  Chancellor 
towards  all  property,  and  they  fight  shy  of  the  one 
security  that  is  directly  under  his  control.  They  are 
frightened,  too,  at  the  general  insecurity  engendered 
by  Socialistic  methods,  and  they  feel  that  their  money 
is  safer  under  almost  any  other  Government  in  the 
world  than  under  that  of  Great  Britain.  This  is  the 
real  reason  why  the  drop  in  Consols  has  gone  further 
than  the  drop  in  the  leading  Government  securities 
of  the  other  great  countries. 

License  Duties. — If  an  example  of  the  Chancel- 
lor's discreditable  successes  is  needed  we  have  only  to 
turn  to  the  licence  duties.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Brewers'  Trade  is  a  Conservative  stronghold.  Is  it 
not  for  this  reason  that  it  has  been  subjected  to  special 
attention  by  the  Chancellor,  who,  by  submitting  their 
industry  to  outrageous  taxation,  is  serving  the  double 
purpose  of  striking  a  blow  at  an  adversary  and  filling 
the  coffers  of  the  Exchequer  ? 

Conclusion. — The  field  of  criticism  might  be 
almost  indefinitely  extended,  but  enough  has  been 
said  to  expose  the  discreditable  methods  and  the 
underhand  tortuous  ways  of  a  thorough-going  Radical 
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Administration.  The  result  of  six  years  of  mis- 
government  may  be  traced  from  one  end  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  other.  The  whole  tone  of  public  morality 
has  been  lowered.  Folly  and  trickery,  extravagance 
and  incompetence,  log-rolHng  and  place-hunting 
have  sown  in  every  part  of  Great  Britain  the 
seeds  of  insecurity  and  unrest.  Dissatisfaction 
reigns  supreme,  whether  in  the  cottage  or  the  palace. 
The  Crown  has  been  humiliated,  the  Constitution 
destroyed,  the  Union  imperilled,  and  strikes  are  every- 
where rampant.  But  the  time  of  retribution  is  at 
hand,  though  the  injuries  inflicted  can  never  be  wholly 
wiped  out.  The  handwriting  on  the  wall  is  unmis- 
takable, and  when  the  Government  is  arraigned  before 
the  bar  of  the  country  there  will  be  no  mistake  about 
the  verdict.  Let  us  trust  that  the  day  of  reckoning 
will  not  be  long  delayed,  and  let  every  man — aye, 
and  every  woman — work  strenuously  and  with  single- 
ness of  aim  to  bring  this  disruptive  Government  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Electors. 
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CHAPTER   VI 

The  Taxation  of  Land  Values 

The  "  Single  Tax" 

/.  Harvey  Brain. 

What  it  means. — ^The  proposal  for  a  "  Single 
Tax  "  on  land,  now  adopted  by  the  advanced  section 
of  the  Radical  Party,  dates  back  to  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  was  first  advocated  in  the  United 
States  by  the  American  economist,  Henry  George. 
The  present  day  disciples  of  Henry  George  preach 
the  same  doctrines,  notwithstanding  that  the  hght 
of  past  experience  proves  them  to  be  impracticable 
in  theory  and  impossible  in  practice.  The  words 
"  Single  Tax,"  as  used  by  Henry  George,  mean  that 
the  entire  revenue  of  the  country,  both  for  Local 
purposes  and  for  Imperial  purposes,  should  be  obtained 
by  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  land  values.  Such  a 
tax  is  meant  to  operate  on  the  capital  value  of  all 
land  apart  from  any  other  value  it  may  have  acquired 
by  buildings  erected  upon  it  or  by  other  improve- 
ments. 

The  advocates  of  this  system  of  taxation  are  so 
uncertain  of  the  methods  they  propose,  and  so  doubt- 
ful of  their  actual  result,  that  the  active  intelHgence 
of  even  the  Liberal  Party  is  quite  at  sea  on  the  sub- 
ject. For  this  reason  it  is  difficult  to  subject  the 
proposals  of  the  "  United  Committee  for  the  Taxa- 
tion of  Land  Values  "  to  any  detailed  criticism.  It 
should  be  thoroughly  understood,  however,  that  for 
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all  practical  purposes  the  object  of  this  body  is  to 
secure  a  system  of  taxation,  by  the  operation  of  which 
every  public  burden  will  be  placed  on  land  and  on 
land  alone.  All  local  expenditure,  the  upkeep  of 
the  Crown,  the  provision  for  the  army  and  the  navy, 
the  maintenance  of  the  police,  the  cost  of  education — 
all  are  to  be  met  by  a  "  Single  Tax  "  on  land.  Every 
"  single  taxer,"  no  matter  what  his  reservations  may 
be,  desires  first  to  make  the  private  ownership  of 
land  unprofitable  and,  as  a  natural  corollary,  impos- 
sible.    Thus  his  goal  of  Confiscation  is  reached. 

Confiscation. — It  is  true  that  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  members  of  the  land-tax  group  have  repu- 
diated the  name  of  single  taxers,  and  announced  their 
aversion  to  confiscation.  In  view,  however,  of  the 
hterature  issued  by  the  "  United  Committee  for 
the  Taxation  of  Land  Values  "  these  protestations 
cannot  safely  be  taken  at  their  full  value.  The  quota- 
tions given  below  from  the  official  leaflets  of  the  land 
taxers  are  worthy  of  detailed  examination. 

From  Literature  issued  by  the  United  Committee  for 
the  Taxation  of  Land  Values. 

"  We  !  "  says  the  United  Committee,  "  have  seen 
that  private  property  in  land  has  no  warrant  in 
justice.  We  !  have  weighed  every  objection  and 
see  that  there  is  nothing  to  deter  us  from  making  land 
common  property  by  confiscating  rent." 

"  The  taxation  of  land  would  make  the  holding 
of  land  unprofitable  to  the  mere  owner." 

"  The  community  is  responsible  for  the  value  land 
bears.  It  is  only  just  that  the  community  should 
satisfy  its  wants  from  the  realization  of  that  value," 

From  the  foregoing  extracts  it  appears  that  the 
single  taxer  really  aims  at  Confiscation  without  com- 
pensation.    Further,  when  a  land  taxer  states  that 
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he  is  not  a  "  single  taxer  "  he  merely  means  that,  when 
the  value  of  the  land  has  been  taken  away  by  taxa- 
tion, the  State  will  then  have  to  look  for  other  forms 
of  wealth  to  satisfy  its  requirements.  The  proposals 
of  the  advocates  of  land  nationalization  are  honest. 
The  proposals  of  the  land  taxer  are  flagrantly  dis- 
honest. A  more  double-faced  proposal  than  that  for 
the  single  tax  can  hardly  be  imagined.  An  interest- 
ing side-hght  on  the  present  agitation  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  of  the  170  Liberal  and  Labour  members , 
who  signed  a  memorial  to  the  Prime  Minister  in 
favour  of  levying  a  "  budget  tax  on  all  land  values," 
only  one,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  is  to  any  extent 
an  owner  of  land.  The  land  taxer  is  invariably  an 
academic  Free  Trader.  Taxes  on  food,  he  tells  us, 
make  food  dear,  but  taxes  on  land  in  some  miraculous 
manner  are  to  make  land  cheap. 

Site  Value. — It  has  been  demonstrated  that  this 
tax  is  to  operate  on  "  site  value  "  alone.  The  present 
"  site  value  "  of  all  the  land  in  the  country  is  esti- 
mated at  3,000  milhons  sterling.  And  by  taxing 
this  estimated  site  value,  all  the  money  for  local 
and  National  purposes  is  to  be  obtained.  The  amount 
required  for  local  expenditure  is  104  millions  sterling 
per  annum.  To  raise  this  by  a  "  single  tax  "  on 
land  would  mean  a  tax  of  8^.  in  the  £on  the  capital 
value,  or  16s.  8d.  in  the  £  on  the  annual  value.  Further, 
to  take  the  most  advanced  proposal  of  the  land 
taxer,  viz.,  to  raise  all  the  money  required  for  Local 
and  National  purposes,  the  sum  of  250  milhons 
sterling  would  be  required.  To  obtain  this  it  would 
be  necessary  to  put  a  "  Single  Tax  "  of  is.  8d.  in  the 
£  on  the  capital  value,  or  £2  is.  Sd.  in  the  £  on  the 
annual  value.  The  owner  would  therefore  be  taxed 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  he  received  from  the 
land  he  owned.  The  holding  of  land  would  become, 
in  the  words  of  the  Committee  for  the  Taxation  of 
Land  Values,  "  Unprofitable,"   then  impossible;  and 
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finally  Confiscation,  the  goal  of  the  land-taxer,  would 
be  reached. 

False  Promises. — It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
promise  made  by  certain  members  of  the  land  tax 
gi"oup  at  the  bye-elections  in  the  smiimer  of  1912  will 
be  estimated  at  their  true  value.  The  taxation  of  land 
values  would  merely  alter  the  system  of  rating,  and  not 
alter  in  the  least  the  amount  which  different  persons 
would  be  called  upon  to  pay.  The  promise  held  out  to 
the  labourer  in  North-West  Noi  folk  of  higher  wages 
is  therefore  a  cruel  fraud,  and  that  to  the  potter  in 
North  Staffordshire  of  a  canal  from  Hanley  to  the 
sea,  a  heartless  deception.  None  of  these  things  will 
be   secured   by  the   operation   of   the   single   tax. 

Who  Pays  ? — Certain  persons  under  the  proposals 
of  the  United  Committee  might  pay  less,  and  others 
would  of  necessity  pay  more.     The  general  burden  of 
taxation  would  remain  the  same,  and  would  be,  in 
fact,  added  to  by  the  army  of  new  olftcials  who  would 
be  kept  at  the  cost  of  the  nation.     You  may  shift 
the   burden  of   taxation  from  the   shoulder   of   one 
Enghshman  to  that  of  another  Englishman,  and  it 
is  possible  that  neither  will  be  the  more  prosperous, 
whilst  together  they  will  be  the  poorer.     The  land- 
taxer  is  able  to  appreciate  this,  and  yet  appears  woe- 
fully ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  same  burden,  that 
may  be  moved  from  the  shoulder  of  one  of  his  own 
countrymen    to  that  of    another,  might  with    even 
greater    advantage   be   moved   to   the   shoulder    of 
the  foreigner.      Some   candid   admissions  have   cer- 
tainly been   made    by   members   of    the   single-tax 
group.  "  If,"  said  Mr.  Hemmerde,  K.C.,M.P.,  a  Past 
President     of    the    United    Land  Tax    Committee, 

"  //  /  you  increase  the  prosperity  of  tins  country  by 
Tariff  Reform  you  increase  it  by  throwing  people  out 
of  employinent  in  other  countries.  You  are  becoming 
■prosperous  hv  the  misery  of  others." 
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And  yet  this  most  eminent  "  land  taxer,"  who 
holds  up  his  hands  in  pious  horror  at  the  thought 
of  making  the  foreigner  pay,  advocates  with  the 
utmost  complacency  a  system  by  which  certain  of 
his  own  countrymen  are  to  be  taxed  £2.  is.  8^.  for 
every  sovereign  of  income.  He  is  quite  ready  to 
"  Rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul."  He  only  draws  the  line 
if  Peter  happens  to  be  a  foreigner. 

Robbing  Peter. — ^To  take  a  simple  illustration 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  methods  of  the  land 
taxer  will  operate  : — "  Peter  "  is  a  small  and  strug- 
gling shopkeeper  in  a  busy  street  in  the  centre  of  the 
City  of  Norwich  ;  "  Paul "  is  a  gentleman  of  indepen- 
dent means,  living  in  a  large  house  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  same  city.  They  are  both  assessed  at  £100  per 
annum,  and,  hving  in  the  same  city,  pay  the  same 
rates.  The  value  of  the  site  on  which  Peter's  small 
shop  is  situated  is  a  high  proportion  of  the  total 
value — say  £80  per  annum.  The  value  of  the  site 
on  which  Paul's  residence  has  been  erected  is  a  low 
proportion  of  the  total  value — say  £20  per  annum. 

The  site  value  of  the  small  shop  is  therefore  four 
times  the  site  value  of  the  rich  man's  house.  The 
small  shopkeeper  would,  under  the  land  taxer's 
proposal,  be  called  upon  to  contribute  four  times  as 
much  to  the  upkeep  of  the  public  purse  as  the  wealthy 
resident  living  on  the  outskirts  of  the  same  city. 
So  far  as  the  landlord  is  concerned,  no  alteration 
in  the  existing  rating  system  can  make  him  pay. 
The  burden  is  easily  removable  to  the  shoulder  of 
the  tenant.  One|[of  the  claims  of  the  single  taxer  is 
that  the  taxation  of  land  values  would  force  land 
into  the  market  and  that,  land  being  cheapened, 
house  rents  would  be  lower.  Apart  from  the  cer- 
tainty that  no  land  is  ever  cheapened  by  being  taxed, 
there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  suppose  that  house 
rent  would  be  cheaper.  Certainly  no  attempt  at 
confiscation  will  ever  help  to  a  solution  of  the  housing 
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problem.  There  is  no  necessity  to  burn  down  the 
house  in  order  to  boil  the  kettle. 

The  Burdens  on  Land. — Undeveloped  land  now 
pays  undeveloped  land  duty  and  death  duties,  and  it 
is  only  by  incurring  the  expense  of  commutation  that 
the  owner  is  able  to  free  it  from  Land  Tax.  The 
proposal  of  the  land  taxer  to  levy  rates  on  the  capital 
value  of  land  is  doubtless  based  on  the  present  exemp- 
tion of  undeveloped  land  from  rating.  As  such  it  is 
merely  a  tax  on  future  values,  and  totally  impractic- 
able. 

The  Government's  Responsibility. — ^The  Gov- 
ernment have  made  frequent  attempts  to  repudiate 
the  Single  Tax.  Prominent  members  of  the  same 
administration  continue  to  advocate  the  Single  Tax 
under  various  disguises.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  insert  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  of 
"  Confiscation  without  compensation."  This  is  quite  in 
keeping  with  their  programme  to  despoil  the  Church, 
plunder  the  landlord,  rob  the  publican,  fake  the 
franchise  and  foist  a  horde  of  well  paid  officials  upon 
the  already  overburdened  shoulders  of  the  poor. 
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CHAPTER    VII 

SOCIALISM 

L.  M.  Bagge 

I.  Individualism. — ^The  words  "  Socialism  "  and 
"  Socialist  "  are  often  used  in  a  vague  and  general 
sense,  as  in  the  often  quoted  saying,  "  We  are  all 
Socialists  nowadays."  Used  in  this  vague  way, 
Socialism  means  "  State  interference,"  and  "  The 
State  doing  things  for  everybody,"  while  Individua- 
lism means,  "  Each  man  doing  things  for  himself." 
We  are  all  then,  to  some  extent,  Socialists  ;  the  Army 
and  Navy,  judges  and  policemen,  are  employed  by 
the  nation  for  the  good  of  us  all,  and  we  do  not  pro- 
pose instead  that  each  man  should  keep  his  own  watch- 
man to  guard  him  and  his  goods.  Nor  does  any  one 
dislike  State  interference  so  much  that  he  would  be 
ready  to  repeal  the  Factory  Acts  or  the  Acts  for  the 
prevention  of  cmelty  to  children. 

The  good  side  of  Individualism  is  that  it  makes 
people  enterprising,  industrious,  and  independent  : 
the  bad  side  is  that  if  unchecked  it  may  mean  cruel 
selfishness — "  Every  man  for  himself  and  the  devil 
take  the  hindmost."  Sixt}^  years  ago  this  was  pretty 
much  the  faith  of  the  Manchester  School,  and  indeed 
of  the  whole  Liberal  part3\  They  believed  in  the 
policy  of  laisscr  faire  or  "  go  as  you  please," 
thinking  that  the  nation  would  be  best  off  if  every  one 
had  perfect  freedom  of  bargaining.  But  when  the 
rich  and  strong  bargain  with  the  weak  and  poor  "  free- 
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dom  of  bargaining  "  means  slavery  for  the  weak  ; 
just  as  complete  freedom  in  a  school  would  end  in  the 
little  boys  being  bullied  by  the  big. 

The  Conservative  party  never  held  this  extreme 
Individualism  :  for  they  have  always  been  the 
national  party,  who  hold  that  we  should  look  to  the 
good  of  the  whole  nation,  not  of  classes  and  individuals 
onlv.  Disraeli's  novels,  especially  Sybil,  did  much 
to  open  men's  eyes  to  the  cruelty  of  the  factory  system 
of  those  days,  and  it  was  Disraeli  and  the  Tory  party 
who  helped  Lord  Shaftesbury  (himself  a  Tory)  to 
carry  his  Factory  Acts,  in  the  teeth  of  the  bitter 
opposition  of  Cobden  and  Bright  and  other  Liberal 
manufacturers,  and  even  ot  Gladstone  himself.  Most 
of  the  Acts  for  protecting  workers  and  for  making 
Trade  Unions  lawful  are  the  work  of  the  Tory  party. 

On  the  other  hand,  of  course,  if  the  State  interfere 
too  much  it  may  crush  the  energy  of  individuals. 
People  can  generally  manage  their  own  business  better 
than  the  Government  can  manage  it  for  them,  and 
too  much  interference  may  be  most  burdensome. 
And  idle  people  may  fall  into  the  habit  of  doing  noth- 
ing to  help  themselves  and  waiting  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  do  everything  for  them.  Unchecked  Indivi- 
dualism means  slavery  for  the  weak  ;  unchecked 
Socialism  means  slavery  for  all.  To  use  our  school 
illustration  again  ;  where  boys  are  left  entirely  to 
themselves  the  weak  are  miserable,  where  boys  are 
never  left  alone  they  are  all  miserable.  We  stand 
then  for  the  happy  medium  :  the  Government  should 
actively  strive  to  make  the  people  prosperous  and 
happy  without  in  any  way  hindering  people  from 
helping  themselves  ;  and  every  man  should  be  free  to 
do  what  he  likes  and  to  work  for  himself  so  long  as  his 
freedom  does  not  hurt  others. 

II.  Socialism, — But  the  proper  meaning  of  Social- 
ism is  something  much  more  startling  than  this.  It 
means  upsetting  the  whole  existing  order  of  things, 
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and  setting  up  an  entirely  different  order.     Shortly, 
the  teaching  of  Socialists  is  as  follows  : — 

1.  There  is  niuch  poverty  and  misery  in  England 
to-day. 

2.  But  England  is  a  ver}'  rich  country',  so  the 
poverty  is  not  due  to  want  of  wealth,  but  to  wrong 
division  of  wealth.  Some  have  far  too  much,  and  so 
the  rest  have  too  little. 

3.  The  cause  of  this  unequal  division  of  wealth  is 
the  capitalist  system.  Not  the  existence  of  capital, 
which  is  of  course  a  necessity,  but  the  payment  ol 
interest  on  capital,  whether  in  the  form  of  rent,  profits 
or  interest. 

4.  For  all  wealth  is  produced  by  labour  out  of  the 
earth  and  the  things  in  it.  But  the  labourer  who 
produces  the  wealth  only  gets  part  of  that  wealth  in 
wages,  the  rest  goes  to  the  employers  and  landlords. 
These  rich  men  are  thus  enabled  to  live  in  idleness, 
being  supported  by  the  work  of  the  poor,  while  the 
workers  are  robbed  of  the  just  fniit  of  their  labours. 
And  as  the  rich  own  the  land  and  all  the  other  sources 
of  wealth,  the  poor  arc  obliged  to  sell  their  labour  to 
them  for  less  than  it  is  worth,  in  order  to  get  a  hving 
at  all :  they  are  "  wage-slaves."  The  rich  are  thus 
enabled  to  tax  the  labour  of  the  poor,  and  this  is  the 
cause  of  poverty. 

5.  The  system  of  paying  interest  must  therefore  be 
abolished.  And  in  order  to  do  away  with  it  the  State 
must  become  owner  of  all  the  land,  and  of  all  the  means 
of  making  and  distributing  wealth,  so  that  all  work 
may  be  done  for  the  good  of  all,  and  not  for  the  profit 
of  a  tew.  Thus  competition,  with  its  wastefulness, 
will  be  abolished,  and  "  organized  production  for  use 
will  take  the  place  of  competitive  production  for 
profit." 

6.  Everybody  then  will  work  for  the  State  and  be 
paid  by  the  State,  on  the  principle  of,  "  from  each 
according  to  his  ability  :  to  each  according  to  his 
needs." 
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III.  Weakness  of  Socialist  Teaching  on  Con- 
structive Side. — Socialists  therefore  do  two  things  : 
they  attack  the  present  system  and  they  propose  to 
set  up  a  new  system  in  its  place.  No  one  will  deny 
that  there  is  much  poverty  and  misery  and  many 
other  bad  things  in  the  world  to-day.  Socialists  have 
an  easy  task  in  attacking  these  evils.  But  to  prove 
that  Socialism  would  cure  them  all  is  another  matter. 
The  strength  of  the  Socialists  lies  in  the  fact  that  we 
do  know  the  evils  of  the  present  system,  but  we  do  not 
know  what  would  be  the  evils  of  the  Socialist  system, 
for  we  have  never  tried  it.  It  might  be  "  out  of  the 
frying-pan  into  the  fire."  What  we  must  press  Social- 
ists to  do  is  to  prove  how  their  system  will  cure  our 
woes.  Most  evils  have  so  many  and  various  causes 
that  it  seems  rash  to  think  that  one  remedy  will  cure 
them  all  at  a  stroke.  Sociahsts  are  like  the  advertiser 
of  a  quack  medicine,  who  paints  gloomy  pictures  of 
all  manner  of  diseases,  and  declares  his  pill  will  cure 
them  all.  Unhappy  sufferers,  eager  to  try  any  cure, 
try  his  medicine,  and  mostly  end  by  finding  that  the 
remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease.  So  it  is  easy  to 
paint  gloomy  pictures  of  present  day  society,  and  end 
up  with  vague  and  beautiful  dreams  of  a  heaven 
on  earth.  But  vague  dreams  are  not  enough  ;  we  want 
Sociahsts  to  tell  us  how  their  perfect  State  will  be 
worked.     We  may  then  find  that — 

"  'Tis  better  to  endure  the  ills  we  have, 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of." 

We  need  not  den}^  that  many  things  to-day  are 
wrong  :  what  we  do  say  is  that  Socialism  will  not  cure 
those  evils,  or  will  cure  them  only  by  putting  worse 
evils  in  their  place.  And  it  seems  rash  to  upset  the 
whole  system  of  private  property,  which  has  existed 
for  countless  ages,  and  under  which  all  our  civiUza- 
tion  has  grown  up,  unless  we  are  quite  sure  that  the 
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new  Socialist  system  will  be  better.  But  indeed, 
Socialists  do  not  give  us  a  very  clear  idea  of  their  new 
s}'stem.     Mr.    Keir  Hardie  says  : — 

"  To  dogmatise  about  the  form  which  the  Socialist 
State  is  to  take  is  to  play  the  fool.  That  is  a  matter  with 
which  we  have  nothing  whatever  to  do.  It  belongs  to  the 
future,  and  is  a  matter  which  posterity  alone  can  decide. 
The  most  we  can  hope  to  do  is  to  make  the  coming  of 
Socialism  possible  in  the  full  assurance  that  it  will  shape 
itself  aright  when  it  does  come.  As  for  progress  and 
development  under  Socialism,  these  may  be  safely  left 
to  take  care  of  themselves."  ^ 

And  other  Socialist  writers  similarly  refuse  to  give 
any  detailed  plan  of  their  Socialist  State,  They  ask 
us  to  pull  down  our  existing  house,  while  they  have 
never  even  to  themselves  sketched  the  plan  of  the 
new  house  which  is  to  take  its  place  ! 

IV.  The  Present  Capitalist  System. — If  the 
present  capitalist  system  is  to  be  blamed  for  all  the 
evils  of  the  world  around  us,  surely  it  ought  to  have 
some  credit  for  the  good  things  too.  The  possibility 
of  growing  rich  and  of  leaving  one's  riches  to  one's 
children  stirs  men  to  be  enterprising  and  industrious, 
and  by  that  enterprise  and  industry  good  comes  to  all. 
Thus,  for  example,  by  the  enterprise  of  capitalists 
inventions  have  been  brought  into  use,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  invention  has  added  vastly  to  human  comfort. 

Capital. — We  must  of  course  have  capital.  The 
farmer,  for  example,  must  have  ploughs  and  waggons 
and  stock  and  seed,  and  food  to  eat  till  his  crops  are 
got  in.  And  these  things  are  his  capital.  Capital  is 
heaped  up  by  being  saved  from  income.  Instead, 
for  example,  of  eating  up  all  the  harvest  of  one  year, 
we  save  some  for  seed  for  the  next  year.  Capital 
then  is  storcd-up  wealth  used  to  produce  more  wealth. 

^  From  Serfdom  to  Socialism,  pp.  96-97. 
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And  if  we  are  to  produce  wealth  in  the  future  we  must 
needs  save  up  enough  capital  in  the  present. 

Interest. — Now  one  great  good  of  the  system  of 
paying  interest  on  capital  is  that  it  gives  every  one  a 
strong  motive  for  saving  up  their  money  and  using  it 
as  capital.  By  so  doing  they  can  provide  a  sure  in- 
come for  themselves  and  their  children  after  them. 
Not  all  capitalists  are  rich  people  :  a  great  number  of 
shares  in  companies  are  held  by  comparatively  poor 
people  who  have  saved  small  sums,  and  by  so  doing 
have  done  a  great  service  to  the  whole  country,  especi- 
ally to  all  who  are  emploj^ed  by  their  capital  and  to  all 
who  use  the  goods  thus  produced. 

The  ordinary  rate  of  interest  on  perfectly  safe  in- 
vestments is  low,  only  3  to  4  per  cent.,  e.g.,  the  interest 
on  2^  per  cent.  Consols  bought  at  £78  for  £100  is  under 
3 J  per  cent.  The  more  capital  there  is  in  a  country 
the  lower  the  rate  of  interest.  This  moderate  rate  of 
interest  leads  people  to  save  money,  and  makes  them 
willing  to  forego  the  use  of  their  savings  and  to  lend 
them  out.  It  is  not  more  unjust  to  charge  for  lend- 
ing money  than  to  charge  for  letting  out,  say,  donkeys 
or  bathing  machines. 

Profits. — But  money  put  into  a  business  is  not  quite 
safe  :  if  the  business  fails  the  money  will  be  lost.  A 
great  deal  is  lost  every  year  in  this  way.  To  persuade 
people  then  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  their  money  the 
interest  must  be  higher.  Were  no  interest  given 
people  would  prefer  to  keep  their  money  safe  in  a 
stocking  !  The  greater  the  risk  the  higher  the  rate 
of  interest.  The  extra  interest  is,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of 
insurance  against  loss. 

Again,  when  a  man  puts  his  money  in  his  own  busi- 
ness he  manages  the  business  himself,  and  a  large  part 
of  his  profits  ought  really  to  be  called  his  salary'  for 
management.  On  good  management  the  profitable- 
ness of  a  business  largely  depends.  Without  the  gxiid- 
ance  and  discipline  supplied  by  the  owner  the  work- 
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men  might  find  themselves  worse  off,  even  it  they 
kept  all  the  profits  for  themselves  and  paid  no  interest 
on  the  capital. 

Rent. — But  is  rent  just  ?  No  man  made  the  land  : 
why  should  individuals  own  it?  People  who  argue 
thus  forget  that  the  prairie  value  of  land  is  very  small. 
Land  can  be  had  in  Western  Canada  almost  for  the 
asking.  Before  land  is  of  any  agricultural  value  it 
must  be  cleared  and  fenced  and  drained  and  furnished 
with  buildings.  If  we  were  to  take  off  from  the  value 
of  purely  agricultural  land  in  England  the  amount  of 
capital  that  has  been  put  into  the  land,  the  result 
would  be  less  than  nothing.  The  most  valuable 
agricultural  land  in  England  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Fens.  That  was  once  under  water,  and  has  been 
made  by  engineering  skill  and  capital.  Further,  land- 
lords have  to  manage  their  estates,  and  agricultural 
progress  is  largely  due  to  their  leadership.  Witness 
"  Coke  of  Norfolk." 

Socialists  themselves  may  be  quoted.  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw  said, "  If  they  taxed  landlords  who  did  some  work 
for  their  money,  and  left  untaxed  those  who  did  noth- 
ing for  a  living  except  cut  off  coupons  now  and  again, 
they  would  create  an  cnomious  sense  of  injustice  !  "  ^ 
And  Mr.  W.  D.  P.  Bliss  :  "  Why  should  one  man  who 
has  invested  his  money  in  land  have  its  value  taken 
from  him,  and  not  the  man  who  has  invested  his 
capital  in  a  factory  ?  "  2 

Competition. — Socialists  think  our  competitive 
system  is  cruel  and  wasteful.  "  SociaUsm,"  says  Mr. 
Blatchford,  "  would  not  endure  competition."  ^ 
But  competition  stirs  men  to  do  their  best  and  to  be 
always  improving,  for,  as  a  Socialist  writer  says, 
"  to   neglect    improvement    is   to   succumb    in    the 


*  Daily  Chronicle,  October  15,   1906. 
2  Handbook    of    Socialism,    p.    188. 
'  Merrie  England,  p.   loi. 
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struggle."  ^  Further,  as  the  same  writer  admits, 
"  The  competitive  system  has  been  a  process  of 
selection,  bringing  to  the  front,  as  leaders  of  industry 
and  also  as  heads  of  society,  the  fittest  men."  ^  These 
are  great  gains.  Further,  where  there  is  no  competi- 
tion there  is  monopoly.  And  that  means  bad  goods 
and  high  prices.  For  the  seller  who  has  no  rival  can 
do  what  he  likes  ;  his  customers  have  nowhere  else  to 
go.  Socialists  may  say  that  a  Government  business 
can  be  controlled  by  the  voters.  Matches  in  France 
are  a  Government  monopoly,  and  French  matches  are 
notoriously  bad. 

Machinery.— Socialists  think  that  machinery  is  bad 
for  the  workers.  They  say  that  in  the  Socialist  State  the 
invention  of  a  machine  which  would  enable  one  man  to 
do  the  work  of  three  would  mean  each  man  working 
three  hours  a  day  instead  of  nine.  But  as  things  are  it 
means,  at  any  rate  in  the  long  run  when  every  country 
has  developed  manufactures,  that  two  men  out  of 
three  lose  their  work.  Surely  this  is  absurd.  The 
use  of  machinery  makes  things  cheaper  :  the  cheaper 
they  are  the  more  are  sold  :  and  the  more  are  sold 
the  more  men  are  needed  to  make  them.  And  so  in 
the  end  more  men  are  employed  than  before,  and 
everybody  gets  things  cheaper  besides.  The  popu- 
lation of  this  country  has  increased  enormously  since 
machinery  came  in,  and  wages  are  higher  too.  In- 
deed it  is  where  wages  are  highest  that  it  pays  best 
to  use  machinery  ;  the  workman's  time  is  so  valuable 
that  it  must  be  used  in  the  best  way. 

V.  The  Socialist  State :  Foreign  Competition. 
— In  the  Socialist  State  "  organized  production  for 
use  will  take  the  place  of  competitive  production  for 
profit."  But  Great  Britain  is  not  a  self -sufficing 
country.  She  cannot  feed  her  own  population,  and  to 
get  focd  must  sell  her  manufactures  to  other  coun- 

^  Kirkup.     History  of   Socialism.     igo6   Edition,   p.  146. 
*  Kirkup.     History  of   Socialism.     1906   Edition,   p.  299. 
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tries ;  this  means  competition  with  other  manufactur- 
ing countries,  and,  in  such  competition,  a  SociaUst 
country  would  soon  be  beaten.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  Socialism  can  be  set  up  in  one  country  unless  it 
is  set  up  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world  at  the  same  time. 
Doubtless  this  is  why  Socialism  is  an  international 
movement,  and  most  Socialists  decry  patriotism. 
But  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  Socialist  movement 
will  be  successful  all  over  the  world  at  once.  Mr. 
Blatchford,  who  is  patriotic,  has  another  plan.  He 
wishes  England  to  become  once  more  an  entirely 
self-supporting  agricultural  covmtry.  It  is  indeed 
most  desirable  that  more  people  should  live  and  work 
in  the  country,  and  that  we  should  grow  a  large  part 
of  our  food  supply  ourselves.  But  to  suppose  that 
enough  food  for  over  forty  million  people  can  be  grown 
in  the  British  Isles  seems  absurd.  Moreover,  the 
present  generation  of  factory  hands  has  neither  the 
skill  nor  the  strength  required  for  work  on  the  land. 
People  forget  that  farm  work  is  hard  work  and  skilled 
work,  and  farm  labourers  cannot  be  made  in  a  day. 

Foreign  Investments. — Much  British  capital  is 
invested  abroad.  Probably  at  least  a  hundred 
millions  a  year  comes  into  England  as  interest  on 
these  investments.  With  a  Socialist  Government  in 
power  the  owners  of  this  capital  would  take  care 
this  interest  did  not  come  into  England  to  be  con- 
fiscated. So  the  money  and  the  wages  it  gives  would 
be  lost  to  the  countrj^ 

The  Empire. — ^The  cxtremer  Socialists,  at  any  rate, 
wish  to  abolish  the  Monarchy.  The  loss  of  the  Em- 
pire would  speedily  follow.  Whether  Socialists 
would  keep  an  Army  and  Navy  is  doubtful.  Without 
them  the  Socialist  State  would  soon  be  ended  by 
foreign  conquest.  But  indeed  the  loss  of  the  Empire 
and  civil  war  between  Socialists  and  Anti-Socialists 
would  probably  result  in  conquest  by  foreigners  be- 
fore ever  the  SociaUst  State  was  in  working  order. 
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However,  let  us  suppose  that  Socialism  is  started. 
How  will  it  work  ? 

Management. — ^All  the  business  of  the  country 
will  be  public,  and  be  managed  by  the  Government. 
No  one  will  have  a  private  income.  Everybody  will 
work  for  the  Government  and  be  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  task  of  the  Government  will  be  appaUing. 
Think  of  one  Government  Department  having  to 
manage  all  the  farming  of  the  country,  and  to  decide 
how  much  com  and  hay  and  beef  and  milk  and  eggs 
and  so  on  must  be  produced  every  year  !  For  pro- 
duction will  no  longer  be  guided  by  the  rate  of  prices, 
depending  on  the  relations  of  supply  and  demand. 
"  The  amount  of  supply  necessarj^  in  each  form  of  pro- 
duction would  be  fixed  by  continuous  official  returns."^ 
What  if  the  calculations  should  be  wrong  ? 
Local  managers  will  be  required,  but,  whereas  men 
managing  their  own  business  are  sure  to  work  hard  so 
as  to  make  a  profit,  over  salaried  managers  there 
must  be  higher  officials  to  see  they  are  honest  and 
industrious.  And  who  will  oversee  the  overseers  ? 
More  managers  will  be  needed  then  than  now,  and 
they  will  not  do  their  work  so  well. 

We  cannot  have  wealth  without  working  for  it. 
Most  of  us  hke  to  be  idle  ;  but  we  are  made  indus- 
trious by  hope  and  fear,  the  hope  of  riches  and  honour, 
and  the  fear  of  no  wages  and  starvation.  Both  hope 
and  fear  will  be  gone  under  Sociahsm.  The  Socialist 
plan  is  :  "  From  each  according  to  his  ability  :  to 
each  according  to  his  needs."  So  a  man's  wages  will 
depend,  not  on  his  ability  or  strength  or  skill  or  in- 
dustry, but  on  the  size  of  his  family.  To  pay  wages 
according  to  ability  would  soon  bring  the  present  sys- 
tem of  private  property,  capitaHsm,  and  inequality 
back  again.  But  ability  cannot  be  got  without  pay- 
ing for  it  :  under  Socialism  the  ablest  men  will  emi- 

^  Schaffle.  Quintessence  of  Socialism.  Eng.  translation, 
p.  5. 
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grate  to  other  countries  where  their  abihty  will  be 
^uly  rewarded.  And  if  any  remain  they  will  not 
■exert  their  full  powers :  why  should  they  when  they 
will  get  nothing  by  it  ? 

Even  to-day,  management  by  Government  officials 
is  usually  less  good  than  private  management  : 
officials  are  more  bound  by  red  tape,  less  ready  to  run 
risks,  more  easy-going  than  men  working  for  them- 
selves. But  under  SociaUsm,  when  the  highest 
official  would  earn  no  more  than  the  humblest 
labourer.  Government  management  would  be  bad 
indeed.  Even  if — and  it  is  a  big  if — ^the  officials  were 
honest,  the  most  conscientious  would  not  trouble  to  do 
more  than  the  bare  day's  work.  Invention  and  im- 
provement would  cease. 

The  whole  profits  could  not  go  to  labour  :  deduc- 
tions must  be  made  for  Government  services  (i.e. 
taxes)  and  for  business  capital.  The  workpeople 
would  want  to  lower  the  deductions  and  increase  their 
wages,  and  if  they  got  their  way  the  result  would  be 
disastrous,  for  production  cannot  be  kept  up  and  in- 
creased without  sufficient  capital.  And  to  get  capi- 
tal for  new  inventions,  for  replacing  old-fashioned 
by  up-to-date  machinery,  for  starting  new  industries, 
would  be  hard  indeed. 

Labour. — Not  management  only,  but  all  labour, 
will  be  less  efficient.  Socialists  say  the  workmen 
will  be  industrious,  because  they,  as  citizens,  will  have 
a  share  in  the  business,  and  will  thus  be  working  for 
themselves.  But  what  man  will  work  hard  for  the 
sake  of  getting  one  forty-five  millionth  share  of  the 
profits  ?  His  share  in  the  profits  is  too  small  and 
far-off  to  interest  him  :  he  will  only  see  that  he  is  sure 
of  his  wages  so  long  as  he  is  not  too  plainly  idle,  and 
that  however  hard  he  works  he  will  get  no  more.  If 
he  did  work  hard  he  would  get  no  thanks  from  his 
fellow-workmen,  for  he  would  be  setting  the  pace  for 
them.     And  he  would  soon  get  tired  of  working  hard 
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when  he  saw  others  doing  less  and  getting  the  same 
wages.  Few  men  would  realize  that  if  everybody 
worked  less  wages  must  go  down. 

Bankruptcy. — ^The  Socialist  plan  of  equal  wages 
means  bankruptcy.  For  no  one  then  will  work  harder 
than  they  are  forced  ;  and  increasing  idleness  means 
increasing  poverty.  The  Socialists  in  their  anxiety 
to  divide  wealth  equally  forget  that  it  is  even  more 
important  to  have  wealth  to  divide  ;  and  their  system 
of  division  will  take  away  from  men  the  motives  which 
at  present  lead  them  to  produce  wealth.  Instead  of 
unequal  riches  they  will  give  us  equal  poverty  ;  and 
it  is  poor  comfort  to  a  starving  man  to  know  that  he 
is  as  well  off  as  everybody  else. 

This  is  no  fancy  picture.  In  1848  the  French 
Government  set  up  national  workshops.  One  was  a 
tailors'  co-operative  workshop.  The  Government 
lent  the  buildings  free  of  rent,  and  the  capital  free  of 
interest,  and  gave  large  contracts  at  the  ordinary 
price,  II  francs  a  suit.  Further  they  advanced  each 
man  2  francs  a  day  (is.  7^.)  to  live  on  till  the  profits 
should  be  divided.  But  when  the  accounts  were 
made  up  the  balance  was  loss,  not  profit.  At  "  hving 
money  "  of  2  francs  a  day  the  suits  had  cost  16  francs 
each  instead  of  11  francs,  the  price  at  which  an  ordinary 
private  firm  would  have  made  a  profit,  and  paid  rent, 
interest  on  capital  and  good  wages  to  the  workmen, 
instead  of  a  bare  pittance. 

"  Why  then  this  disastrous  loss  after  a  few  weeks' 
work  ?  Because  as  each  felt  that  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  extra  exertion  on  his  own  part  would  be 
divided  equally  among  the  whole  1,500  employed,  none 
considered  it  worth  their  while  to  really  bestir  them- 
selves." ^ 

Slavery. — Socialism  then  means  Bankruptcy. 
Worse,  it  means  slavery.     We  grumble  now  about 

^  Economist.     May  20,   1848. 
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Government  interference  :  what  shall  we  think — 
probably  we  shall  not  dare  speak  openly — ^when  our 
food  and  work  and  pay  and  every  detail  of  our  daily 
lives  are  settled  for  us  by  Government  officials  ? 
They  will  decide  how  many  men  are  required  for  every 
trade,  and  we  shall  be  told  off  accordingly.  Whether 
a  boy  is  to  be  educated  for  a  doctor  or  a  carpenter  ; 
whether  a  man  is  to  work  in  a  Welsh  mine  or  a 
Thames  barge,  in  a  Yorkshire  mill  or  a  Lincolnshire 
farm  ;  where  we  shall  live  and  what  we  shall  do — 
aU  will  be  decided  for  us  by  the  Government  officials. 
The  officials  will  have  enormous  power  :  and  doubt- 
less they  will  have  their  favourites.  Doubtless  too 
political  opponents  of  the  Government  will  fare  badly. 
Life  will  be  unbearable  for  the  unlucky  man  who 
offends  his  superiors.  To-day  a  man  who  dislikes 
one  master  can  go  to  another  :  but  then  there  will  be 
no  choice  of  masters. 

If  bankruptcy  is  to  be  avoided  there  must  be 
strict  discipline.     To  quote  R.  L.  Stevenson  :  ^ 

"  In  unloved  toils,  even  under  the  prick  of  necessity, 
no  man  is  continually  sedulous.  Once  eliminate  the  fear 
of  starvation,  once  eliminate  or  bound  the  hope  of  riches, 
and  we  shall  see  plenty  of  skulking  and  malingering. 
Society  will  then  be  something  not  wholly  unlike  a  cotton 
plantation  in  the  old  days  ;  with  cheerful,  careless,  demora- 
lized slaves,  with  elected  overseers,  and  instead  of  the 
planter,  a  chaotic  'popular  assembly.  If  the  blood  be 
purposeful  and  the  soil  strong,  such  a  plantation  may 
succeed,  and  be,  indeed,  a  busy  ant  heap,  with  full  gran- 
aries and  long  hours  of  leisure.  But  even  then  I  think 
the  whip  will  be  in  the  overseer's  hands,  and  not  in  vain. 
For,  when  it  comes  to  be  a  question  of  each  man  doing 
his  own  share  or  the  rest  doing  more,  prettiness  of  senti- 
ment will  be  forgotten.  To  dock  the  skulker's  food  is 
not  enough  ;  many  will  rather  cat  haws  and  starve  on 
petty  pilferings  than  put  their  shoulder  to  the  wheel  for 
one  hour  daily.     For  such  as  these,  then,  the  whip  will 

^  Lay  Morals  :   Essay  on  "  The  Day  After  To-morrow." 
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be  in  the  overseer's  hand  ;  and  his  own  sense  of  justice 
and  the  superintendence  of  a  chaotic  popular  assembly 
will  be  the  only  checks  on  its  employment.  Now  you 
may  be  an  industrious  man  and  a  good  citizen,  and  yet 
not  love,  nor  yet  be  loved  by  Dr.  Fell,  the  inspector.  It 
is  admitted  by  private  soldiers  that  the  disfavour  of  a 
sergeant  is  an  evil  not  to  be  combated  ;  offend  the  ser- 
geant, they  say,  and  in  a  brief  while  you  will  either  be 
disgraced  or  have  deserted.^  And  the  sergeant  can  no 
longer  appeal  to  the  lash.  But  if  these  things  go  on, 
we  shall  see,  or  our  sons  shall  see,  what  it  is  to  have 
offended  an  inspector." 

Population. — But  the  greatest  difficulty  of  the 
Socialist  State  will  be  the  question  of  population.  If 
wages  "  to  each  according  to  his  needs  "  means  "  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  his  family,"  or  if  the  State  provides 
for  all  children,  and  parents  need  no  longer  keep 
their  own  children,  the  population  might  grow  very 
rapidly,  more  rapidly  than  the  means  of  supply,  and 
the  result  would  be  misery.  As  John  Stuart  Mill 
said  : 

"  It  would  be  possible  for  the  State  to  guarantee  employ- 
ment at  ample  wages  to  all  who  are  born.  But  if  it  does 
this  it  is  bound  in  self-protection  ...  to  provide  that 
no  person  shall  be  born  without  its  consent." 

But  how  can  the  State  do  this  ?  And  how  could 
we  endure  the  attempt  ? 

VI.  The  Coming  of  Socialism. — In  order  to  set 
up  Socialism  private  capital  must  be  confiscated. 
Some  SociaHsts  are  willing  to  give  some  small  com- 
pensation, but  not  of  course  the  full  value.  Such 
confiscation  does  not  seem  to  them  robbery,  for  they 
regard  the  private  ownership  of  capital  as  itself  rob- 
bery, which  ought  to  be  ended.  But  the  owners — 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  nation  own  some  capital 
— will  think  otherwise,  nor  will  they  tamely  surrender 

1  I  would  not  be  understood  as  affirming  this,  L.M.B. 
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their  rights.  It  will  be  impossible  finally  to  set  up 
Socialism   without   revolution   and   civil   war. 

Meanwhile,  most  Socialists  hope  gradually  to  bring 
Socialism  nearer  by  Parliamentary  methods — nationa- 
lizing one  industry  after  another,  and  slowly  raising 
the  taxes  on  capital  up  to  20s.  in  the  pound.  Con- 
fiscation by  taxation  is  their  plan.  The  Budget  of 
1909  they  hailed  as  a  first  step.  Up  to  a  certain  point 
the  well-to-do  may  be  willing  to  bear  taxation  in  order 
to  help  the  poor,  but  when  taxes  become  higher 
than  the  taxpayers  feel  to  be  just  and  necessary,  they 
will  endeavour  to  escape  paying  them.  And  capital 
cannot  be  forced  to  stop  in  the  country  to  be  taxed. 
If  taxes  grow  too  high  people  will — and  do — invest 
their  money  abroad,  and  then  employment  and  wages 
at  home  go  down.  Long  before  Socialism  could  be 
set  up  by  the  "  gradual  "  method  the  country  would 
be  ruined  by  the  flight  of  capital  abroad. 

To  win  votes  for  Socialism  Socialist  orators  preach 
class  hatred  and  envy  of  the  rich.  For  one  man 
who  understands  and  accepts  the  full  Socialist  teach- 
ing, there  are  scores  who  only  feel  "  We  have  no 
money,  others  have  plenty  ;  we  want  their  money ; 
why  should  not  we  take  it  ?  "  That  is  pretty  much 
what  Mr.  Lloyd  George  often  says  :  and  no  wonder 
thousands  swallow  it  greedily.  It  is  more  attractive 
than  the  old  teaching  "  not  to  covet  nor  desire  other 
men's  goods,  but  to  Icani  and  labour  truly  to  get 
mine  own  living." 

Indeed  Socialism  is  largely  associated  with  attacks 
on  Christianity.  Foreign  Socialists,  from  Marx 
downwards,  are  mostly  Atheists,  and  so  are  many 
English  Socialists.  But  the  English  Labour  Party 
denies  any  connection  with  Atheism,  and  many  of  its 
members  are  Christians.  There  are  indeed  some 
people  who  call  themselves  Christian  Socialists. 
Christianity  is  not  of  course  tied  up  to  any  particular 
economic  system,  nor  are  Socialism  and  Christianity 
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necessarily  incompatible.  The  good  side  of  Socialism 
— the  desire  to  raise  the  lot  of  the  poor,  and  the  spirit 
of  co-operation — is  inspired  by  Christianity.  But 
the  bad  side — discontent,  class-hatred,  covetousness 
and  robbery — is  wholly  un-Christian.  And  it  is 
not  by  chance  that  so  many  Socialists  attack  Christi- 
anity. For  Christianity  teaches  men  to  be  contented, 
and  to  love  one  another.  Whereas  Sociahsts  stir  up 
discontent,  envy  and  class-hatred  in  order  thereby  to 
overthrow  existing  society.  Yet  they  are  short-sighted  : 
for 'a  co-operative  society  can  only  be  worked  if  its 
citizens  have  a  high  sense  of  duty  and  of  brotherly 
love.  These  things  Christianity  gives  :  these 
Socialist  orators  destroy.  It  is  needless  to  explain 
that  Christians  must  be  wholly  against  that  extreme 
form  of  Socialism  which  aims  at  overthrowing 
marriage  and  the  family,  and  making  children  the 
children  of  the  State,  and  not  of  their  own  parents. 
VII.  Syndicalism. — Syndicahsm  is  quite  distinct 
from  Socialism,  but  it  may  conveniently  be  treated 
here,  for  both  Syndicalists  and  Sociahsts  agree  in 
attacking  the  private  ownership  of  capital.  Social- 
ists wish  to  make  the  State  the  owner,  SyndicaUsts 
the  Trades  Unions.  The  word  Syndicahsm  comes 
from  the  French  name  for  Trades  Unions,  Syndicats. 
Syndicalism  aims  at  making  each  Trade  Union  the 
owner  of  the  capital  of  its  trade.  So  the  Miners' 
Union  would  own  the  mines,  the  Railwaymen's 
Union  the  railways,  and  so  on.  If  they  meant  to  buy 
the  mines  and  the  railways  their  plan  of  co-operative 
working  might  be  good,  if  it  were  workable.  It  would 
not  be  workable  without  skilled  management  and 
discipline  ;  there  must  be  one  head.  But  they 
do  not  mean  to  buy,  but  to  take,  what  they  want. 
And  they  propose  to  take  other  people's  goods,  not 
like  most  Socialists  by  Parliamentary  methods,  but 
by  Trades  Union  methods  ;  not  by  making  laws,  but 
by  a  General  Strike.     If    everybody  struck  at  once. 
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or  if  only  all  miners  and  transport  workers  struck 
at  once,  the  whole  business  of  the  country  would  be 
brought  to  a  standstill,  and  we  should  all  be  starving 
in  a  few  days.  Then  the  Syndicalists  reckon  that  the 
Government,  to  save  the  country,  would  force  the 
owners  to  give  the  Unions  whatever  they  asked. 

The  plan  is  wicked.  It  is  also  foolish.  For  the 
strikers  could  not  starve  every  one  else  without 
starving  themselves.  Their  end  would  be  like 
Samson's  ;  a  General  Strike  would  be  general  suicide. 
True,  a  strike  that  was  something  less  than  general 
might  injure  the  public  more  quickly  than  the  strikers. 
And  panic  might  help  the  Unions.  But  the  public 
might  themselves  do  the  work  left  undone  by  the 
strikers.  The  Swedish  Strikes  of  1909  were  ended 
by  a  band  of  volunteers  from  all  classes  undertaking 
the  most  needful  services  ;  volunteers  came  forward 
in  the  same  way  in  Liverpool  last  year.  Further  a 
general  strike  is  really  civil  war  between  the  Unions 
and  the  nation  at  large,  and  in  such  a  war  the  weapons 
are  not  all  one  side,  as  the  strikers  might  learn  to 
their  cost. 

In  any  event  a  General  Strike  must  cause  great 
suffering,  and  that  suffering  falls  least  on  the  rich, 
and  most  on  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  In  the  recent 
coal  strike  the  well-to-do  suffered  little,  but  the  poor, 
especially  in  the  Pottery  towns,  suffered  terribly. 
It  is  against  the  weakest  of  their  own  class  that  such 
strikers  war. 

VIII.  The  Attitude  of  Unionists.— Behind  the 
Socialist  and  Syndicalist  movements  lies  a  general 
spirit  of  unrest  and  discontent.  So  far  as  this  dis- 
content means  envy,  hatred,  and  greed  it  is  evil  and 
can  only  do  harm.  Socialist  and  Radical  speakers, 
from  Mr.  Lloyd  George  downwards,  set  class  against 
class  :  Unionists  stand  for  the  union  of  classes  in  one 
nation  for  the  common  good.  We  are  one  body, 
and    stand   or   fall   together.     Employers   and   em- 
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ployed  strive  about  the  division  of  profits  ;  but  they 
must  work  together  to  get  profits  to  divide,  and  strife 
is  ruinous  to  both.  It  would  be  well  if  workmen 
could  share  more  directly  in  the  profits  of  their  industry 
and  become  to  some  extent  their  own  employers. 
Co-partnership  in  factories,  peasant  ownership  in  the 
country,  might  do  much  to  lessen  strife  by  making 
the  labourers  themselves  capitalists.  It  ought  to  be 
possible  for  every  man  who  can  and  will  work  to  make 
a  comfortable  living  and  to  lay  by  some  store  for  his 
family  ;  and  when  men  know  they  can  do  this  they 
are  ready  to  work  harder  and  so  the  country  grows 
richer. 

To  the  man  who  says  "  Why  should  not  I  have  the 
rich  man's  land  ?  "  there  is  one  simple  answer. 
"  Then  why  should  not  some  one  else  come  and  take 
your  things  ?  "  What  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce 
for  the  gander.  Security  of  property  is  the  very 
foundation  of  civilization,  wealth  and  progress.  Who 
would  toil  for  riches  for  others  to  steal  ?  Where 
capital  is  secure  interest  is  low  and  wages  high.  Where 
there  is  security  capital  increases,  and  when  much 
capital  is  seeking  investment  there  is  a  great  demand 
for  labour  and  wages  go  up.  But  with  insecurity 
capital  departs,  unemployment  increases,  and  wages 
go  do\vn.  To  attack  capital  is  to  injure  the  poor 
under  the  guise  of  friendship.  In  the  last  hundred 
years  English  capital  has  increased  enormously,  and 
the  poor  have  reaped  most  of  the  gain,  for  wages 
have  doubled  and  the  cost  of  living  has  gone  down. 
There  is  great  room  for  improvement,  but  we  have 
been  moving  in  the  right  way  :  do  not  let  us  turn 
back. 

But  discontent  is  not  always  bad.  When  dis- 
content stirs  us  to  improvement  it  does  good  : 
through  discontent  comes  progress.  And  there  are 
serious  grievances  underlying  the  present  discontent. 
Slums,    low    wages,    squalor,    starvation — we    ought 
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not  to  rest  while  these  things  remain.  The  growth 
of  education  has  made  the  poor  more  conscious  of 
these  evils,  more  anxious  for  a  healthier  and  happier 
life.  And  quite  right  too.  To  wish  for  better  things 
is  the  first  step  towards  getting  them.  They  cannot 
be  got  by  strife,  but  by  union  :  the  whole  nation 
must  unite  to  raise  the  lot  of  the  weakest.  That 
i  s  the  true  way  to  fight  Sociahsm.  And  that  is  the 
task  of  the  Unionist  party. 
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CHAPTER    VIII 

THE   LAND 

Gladys  Bradford 

Decline  in  Agriculture. — England  was  once  the 
greatest  agricultural  country  in  Europe.  She  led 
the  way  in  food  production,  in  farming  methods  and 
in  the  support  of  a  stalwart  agricultural  population. 
To-day  the  whole  position  is  altered.  Every  year 
England  produces  less,  while  her  swarming  millions 
consume  more.  Every  year  the  area  of  land  under 
the  plough  shrinks,  and  the  number  of  men  employed 
on  the  land  falls.  Every  year  more  labourers  leave 
the  villages  to  seek  work  in  the  towns  or  to  emigrate. 
Every  year  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  who  once 
studied  and  copied  England's  farming  methods, 
supply  her  with  more  of  the  farm  produce  she  used 
to  grow  for  herself. 

Employment. — These  statements,  which  we  read 
with  a  feeling  of  dismay,  can  be  supported  by  hard 
facts  and  harder  figures.  Sixty  years  ago  (in  1851), 
the  number  of  persons  employed  in  agriculture  in 
England  and  Wales  was  more  than  two  millions. 
It  has  now  fallen  to  less  than  a  million. 

Land  Values. — ^The  actual  value  of  the  land  itself 
has  gone  down  in  the  same  way — and  it  appears, 
from  trustworthy  estimates,  that  English  land  values 
have  declined  by  seventeen  hundred  millions  since 
1874.  The  annual  income  from  land  in  this  country 
has  fallen  with  the  same  alarming  rapidity,  being 
less  by  seventeen  millions  a  year  than  it  was  in  1880. 

Comparison    with    Abroad. — ^The    real    nature 
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of  the  change  is  brought  out  by  looking  at  the  case  of 
other  countries.  During  the  very  period  when  there 
has  been  this  heavy  fall  in  the  value  of  land  in  England, 
there  has  been  a  rapid  rise  in  land  values  in  France, 
Germany,  Austria,  Russia,  Italy  and  Denmark. 
Germany  shows  a  rise  of  over  eighteen  hundred 
miUions,  while  the  value  of  land  in  Denmark  is  six 
times  what  it  was  formerly. 

Less  than  half  the  land  in  England  that  grew  wheat 
thirty  years  ago  grows  it  to-day,  and  the  decline  in 
other  crops  is  just  as  striking.  The  production  of 
barley  has  dropped  27  per  cent,,  of  oats  3  per  cent., 
of  beans  and  peas  47  per  cent.,  of  flax  56  per  cent., 
of  hops  30  per  cent,,  and  of  green  crops  23  per  cent. 

Abroad,  during  the  same  period,  there  has  been  a 
marked  increase  instead  of  a  marked  decline.  The 
difference  cannot  be  explained  away  by  saying  that 
England  is  handicapped  by  the  nature  of  her  soil 
or  climate.  The  reverse  is  rather  the  case.  England 
can  grow  more  wheat  and  oats  to  the  acre  than 
either  France  or  Germany,  and  the  only  country  in 
Europe  which  can  raise  a  heavier  crop  to  the  acre  is 
Belgium,  which  enjoys  a  system  of  small  ownership 
like  that  which  the  Unionist  party  hopes  to  develop 
in  England. 

Reasons  for  English  Decline. — ^Thc  reason  for  all 
this  is  plain.  Tlic  English  farmer,  oppressed  by  the 
burdens  of  a  mistaken  fiscal  system,  by  the  unfair 
competition  of  foreign  protected  producers,  and  by 
the  unequal  distribution  of  rates,  has  been  forced  to 
give  up  the  struggle.  Every  year  more  and  more 
land  drops  out  of  cultivation  and  is  given  over  to 
pasture,  thus  depriving  the  agricultural  labourer  of 
work.  A  few  shepherds  tending  large  flocks  are 
replacing  the  men  who  once  worked  on  the  land. 
The  tillers  of  the  soil,  who  have  often  been  called  the 
backbone  of  the  nation,  are  deserting  the  countryside 
and  are  swarming  into  the  over- crowded  towns. 
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This  decline  in  the  numbers  of  the  agricultural 
population  is  a  grave  political  danger.  No  nation 
can  remain  great  when  there  is  no  reserve  of  manhood 
in  the  country  to  fall  back  upon.  The  whole  physical 
standard  of  the  people  is  lowered,  when  the  dwellers  in 
the  towns  so  largely  outnumber  the  dwellers  on  the 
land.  Germany,  though  her  population  is  only 
half  as  large  again  as  ours,  has  ten  times  the  number 
of  agricultural  labourers,  and  thus  maintains  the 
reserves  of  a  magnificent  fighting  force,  besides 
keeping  up  a  high  standard  of  physique. 

Dependence  on  Foreign  Countries. — Meanwhile 
our  dependence  on  foreign  countries  for  our  food 
supply  has  become  alarming.  A  big  Continental 
war  and  a  big  naval  disaster  would  bring  starvation 
and  misery  to  the  country  long  before  our  shores 
were  invaded.  In  1 836-1 840  the  United  Kingdom  pro- 
duced enough  wheat  to  feed  go  per  cent,  of  its  people; 
to-day  it  produces  barely  enough  for  20  per  cent.  There 
are  times  when  the  whole  amount  of  wheat  stored  in  the 
country  would  only  feed  the  people  for  a  few  weeks. 

Imports  of  Foreign  Dairy  Produce,  Fruit,, 
etc. — ^Tariff  Reform  and  some  system  of  Imperial 
preference,  which  would  make  us  depend  upon  our 
colonies  rather  than  upon  possible  foes,  are  the  only 
remedies  for  this  state  of  things  as  regards  the  supply 
of  wheat.  But  with  regard  to  the  other  necessaries 
of  life  our  dependence  upon  foreign  countries  is 
absurd.  England  could  and  ought  to  produce  many 
million  pounds'  worth  of  food  stuffs  which  are 
now  brought  from  foreign  countries.  Thirty  years 
ago  England  supplied  nearly  all  the  meat  required 
for  her  own  consumption  ;  to-day  nearly  half  the 
meat  consumed  comes  from  abroad.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  bacon,  hams,  eggs,  poultry,  vege- 
tables, fruit,  butter  and  cheese.  Yet  these  things 
do  not   require  a  large  area  for  their    production. 
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"All  the  poultry  required  to  supply  the  British  market 
might  be  reared  in  the  county  of  Rutland,  all  the  pigs  to 
supply  the  market  with  hams  and  bacon  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  and  all  the  fruit  in  the  coun';y  of  Kent.' 

Our  imports  of  food  from  abroad  have  risen  four 
times  as  fast  as  the  increase  in  our  population.  These 
goods  enter  the  British  market  without  pajang  toll 
or  tax,  and  give  employment  to  foreign  instead  of  to 
British  labour. 

AU  thinkers  agree  that  the  present  state  of  things 
is  disastrous.  What  are  the  remedies  ?  Both 
Unionists  and  Radicals  agree  that  the  people  must 
he  brought  hack  to  the  land.  Both  parties  agree  that 
small  holdings  and  high  cultivation  should  be  aimed 
at,  but  there  is  a  striking  contrast  in  their  policy. 

Unionist  Land  Policy. — ^The  Unionists  aim  at 
establishing  small  owners  who  possess  the  land  they 
cultivate  and  are  encouraged  by  "  the  magic  of 
property  "  and  the  joy  of  possession. 

Radical  Land  Policy. — ^The  Radicals  look  for- 
ward to  a  time  when  the  State  shall  be  the  owner 
of  all  the  land  in  the  covintry,  which  is  to  be  cultivated 
by  small  tenants  holding  under  the  State  as  uni- 
versal landlord. 

Mr.  Balfour  describes  the  Radical  land  policy  as 
"  Socialism  gone  mad,"  but  to  this  policy  the  party 
leaders  have  committed  themselves  beyond  all  shadow 
of  doubt. 

Mr.  Asquith  has  asserted  that  "  the  most  hopeful 
form  of  occupancy  for  a  small  holder  is  not  that  of  a 
proprietor  but  that  of  an  occupying  tenant." 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  said  "  Nationalization  of  land 
.  .  .  that  must  come."  He  has  spoken  of  taxing  the 
landlord  out  of  existence,  and  declared  that  the 
valuation  of  land  under  the  Budget  of  1909  would 
be  the  basis  for  all  plans  of  purchase  by  the  State. 

Lord  Crewe  has  spoken  of  the  land  question  as  one 
that  "  would  have  to  be  settled  upon  SociaUstic  lines." 
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The  minor  members  of  the  Government  have  followed 
their  leaders  in  this  matter. 

Lord  Carrington,  who,  from  his  position  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  wrote  with  au- 
thority, committed  himself  to  the  statement  that 
"  a  system  of  ownership  .  .  .  can  only  have  the 
effect  of  setting  back  the  clock." 

Though  the  official  leaders  do  not  go  as  far  as  their 
SociaUst  aUies,  who  speak  of  the  "  private  ownership 
of  part  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  "  as  "  blasphemy," 
it  is  clearly  their  view  that  there  is  something 
morally  wrong  in  the  private  ownership  of  land. 

Thus  the  Radical  policy  is  simply  that  of  a  change 
of  landlords,  the  private  owner  being  replaced  by  the 
State  or  by  some  public  body,  the  change  being  for  the 
worse  from  every  point  of  view. 

The  small  tenant  who  holds  his  land  from  a  pubUc 
body  or  Government  department  finds  that  the  good 
qualities  of  the  private  landlord  have  vanished.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  himself,  who  is  no  friend  to  landlords  as 
a  class,  acknowledges  the  splendid  way  in  which  they 
have  helped  their  tenants  over  hard  times.  Re- 
place the  private  landlord  by  the  public  body,  and 
the  personal  interest  and  sympathy  which  oil  the 
wheels  vanish,  and  instead  you  have  red  tape  and 
officialism,  the  routine-worship  and  dreary  delays 
which  seem  to  settle  like  a  blight  over  local  officials. 

Radical  Small  Holdings. — ^The  brief  history  of 
tenancy  under  the  County  Councils  since  the  Agri- 
cultural Holdings  Act  of  1908  bristles  with  proofs  that 
a  pubhc  bod}^  is  a  less  satisfactory  landlord  than  the 
private  owner.  Under  the  Act  the  County  Councils 
have  power  to  hire  or  purchase  land  compulsorily 
which  it  lets  out  to  small  holders  who  become  the 
tenants  of  the  Council. 

The  result  has  been  that  the  rents  paid  by  the 
tenants  have  had  to  be  raised  everywhere. 

Injustice  to  Council  Tenants. — In  some  cases 
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this  raising  of  rents  is  due  to  the  expenditure  in- 
curred by  the  County  Council  in  buying  the  land, 
building  houses  and  adapting  the  land  for  small 
holdings,  but  even  in  these  cases  it  is  glaringly  unjust 
to  make  the  tenant  repay  the  Councils  for  buying  land 
which  they  and  not  he  will  own  at  the  end  of  his 
tenancy. 

But  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the  County 
Council  has  raised  the  rent  without  doing  anything 
for  its  money.  To  quote  the  case  of  Broomhill 
Farm  of  ii6  acres  in  Nottingham,  leased,  not  bought, 
by  the  Council.  Here  the  Council  has  put  five  small 
owners  on  the  land,  but  though  the  Council  has  had 
no  building,  repairing  or  road  making  to  do,  the  tenants 
pay  nearly  36s.  an  acre  instead  of  26s.  Thus  los. 
an  acre  is  swallowed  up  by  costs  of  management. 
Is  this  fair  to  the  tenant  ? 

Mr.  Balfour  on  Small  Ownership. — What  a 
contrast  this  makes  to  the  Unionist  policy  of  small 
ownership,  the  outlines  of  which  have  been  sketched 
by  Mr.  Balfour.  After  alluding  to  the  fact  that  the 
Unionist  party  have  shown  their  sincerity  in  this 
matter  by  creating  freehold  ownership  in  Ireland 
on  the  largest  scale  ever  known,  he  said  : 

"  The  error  of  the  British  system  is  not  that  there  are 
large  landlords,  but  that  there  are  too  few  small  owners. 
And  by  a  small  owner,  mark  you,  I  do  not  mean  neces- 
sarily a  very  small — what  is  known  as  a  peasant  pro- 
prietor. We  should  like  to  see  large  farms  owned  in  fee 
simple,  as  well  as  jilots  ranging  up  to,  let  us  say,  50  acres 
of  agricultural  land.  .  .  .  What  I  believe  in  is  the 
multiplication  of  small  owners  who  are   occupiers." ^ 

Lord  Lansdowne. — In  Lord  Lansdowne's  words 
the  ideal  of  the  Conservative  and  Unionist  party  is 
"  that  those  who  get  possession  of  a  bit  of  land  should 
own  it  not  as  tenants  of  the  nation,  but  as  their  very 
own  property  belonging  absolutely  to  them." 

^  Speech  at  Edinburgh,  Oct.  5th,  1910. 
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In  this  way  alone  can  small  holdings  be  really  suc- 
cessful. The  man  who  cultivates  the  holding  must  be 
the  owner  ;   he  will  then  have  as  Mr.  Balfour  says : 

"  All  the  stimulus  which  ownership  gives  to  hard  work, 
and  all  the  certainty  that  every  atom  of  work  he  puts 
into  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  himself  or  to  those  who 
come  after  him.^  .  .  .  Ownership  carries  with  it  now 
and  has  carried  with  it  through  all  history,  a  stimulus 
to  energy  and  self-sacrifice  that  nothing  else  will  give."* 

The  Unionist  Pledge. — "  "When  the  Unionist  Party 
has  the  responsibility  of  ofhce  .  .  .  we  shall  take  an 
early  opportunity  of  proposing  to  Parliament  a  measure 
designed  to  deal  with  the  important  subject  of  small 
ownership." ' 

Mr.  Bonar  Law  carries  on  Mr.  Balfour's  tradition 
and  has  already  expressed  his  strong  feeling  for  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  small  holders  who  are  their 
own  landlords. 

The  conditions  necessary  for  making  small  owner- 
ship a  success  are  Credit  and  Co-operation. 

The  Unionist  party  aims  at  making  it  possible  for 
the  tenant  to  buy  the  land  he  requires  on  easy  terms. 

This  can  be  done  in  two  ways,  either  by  the  Govern- 
ment directly  advancing  the  money  by  way  of  loan 
to  the  tenant,  or  by  encouraging  the  estabhshment 
of  Land  Banks  and  guaranteeing  their  stability. 

(i)  The  first  method  is  that  adopted  with  such 
success  in  Ireland,  where  the  Unionist  Government 
advanced  over  ;^ioo,ooo,ooo  to  Irish  tenants  to  en- 
able them  to  buy  the  farms  they  cultivated. 

Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  is  one  of  the  advocates  of 
this  method.  He  suggests  that  an  experiment  on 
the  same  lines  should  be  tried  in  England  by  ad- 
vancing, say,  half  a  milHon  by  way  of  loan  to  tenants 
who  wish  to  become  owners.  "  If  that  experiment 
succeeds,"   says  Mr.   Chamberlain,  "  after  the   half 

^  lb.  2  Speech  at  Manchester,  Nov.  17,  igog. 

»  Letter  to  Mr.  Jesse  Collings,   July  30,   1910. 

U.W.H.  f. 
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million  may  come  a  million.  We  must  go  step  by  step. ' ' 
The  second  method  is  the  establishment  of  Land 
Banks  with  a  State  guarantee  behind  them.  This 
system  has  been  extraordinarily  successful  abroad, 
in  no  country  more  than  in  Germany,  where  won- 
derful results  have  been  reached  by  the  spread  of 
small  ownership. 

The  Land  Bank  depends  upon  a  system  of  mutual 
credit,  and  the  man  who  has  a  reputation  for  honesty 
and  industry  and  who  would  be  likely  to  do  well  on  a 
small  holding  apphes  to  a  Land  Bank,  his  application 
being  backed  by  his  neighbours. 

Value  of  Co-operation. — When  the  tenant  has 
become  the  owner  of  his  holding,  Co-operation  is 
necessary  to  secure  his  success. 

Co-operation  enables  the  small  owner  to  buy 
wholesale  and  sell  in  a  good  market,  to  test  seeds, 
manures  and  soil,  to  grade  crops,  and  obtain  cheap 
transport. 

Co-operative  Supply  Societies  aim  at  supplying 
their  members  with  the  best  materials  at  a  low  cost. 
Co-operative  Sale  Societies  dispose  of  their  members 
produce  to  the  best  advantage. 

Co-operative  Societies  have  done  magnificent  work 
in  Ireland,  where  there  are  88i  societies,  with  a 
turnover  of  over  two  millions,  but  in  England  they 
are  comparatively  unimportant.  Before  1896  there 
was  only  one  agricultural  co-operative  society,  but 
since  1900  there  has  been  a  rapid  development,  largely 
the  work  of  the  Agricultural  Organization  Society, 
and  in  1909  there  were  424  societies  with  44,000 
members  and  a  turnover  of  nearly  £2,000,000. 

The  small  owner  will  be  able  to  count  on  every 
sympathy  and  encouragement  from  a  Unionist  Govern- 
ment and  on  skilled  advice  from  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. From  the  example  of  our  foreign  rivals  it 
appears  that  the  small  owner  succeeds  most  rapidly 
when  he  turns  his  attention  to  intensive  cultivation — 
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to  market  gardening  on  a  large  scale,  the  raising  of 
poultry,  vegetables,  dairy  produce,  fruit  and  so  on. 

The  Land  Taxes  :  Radical  Hostility  to  Land- 
owners.— ^Agriculture  is  suffering  under  very  heavy 
burdens.  In  addition  to  the  old  Land  Tax,  the 
Income  Tax  (under  Schedule  A  for  owners  and  under 
Schedules  B  and  D  for  occupiers)  and  the  Death 
Duties  press  very  hardly  upon  owners  of  land,  which 
actually  pays  nearly  50  per  cent,  larger  share  of 
taxation  than  it  did  a  hundred  years  ago.  Yet 
the  one  aim  of  the  Radical  Government  has  been  to 
add  to  its  burdens,  and  to  put  the  owner  of  land  to  the 
greatest  possible  trouble,  vexation,  and  expense, 
in  order  to  secure  a  very  slight  gain  to  the  Treasury. 

The  famous  Form  IV,  which  gave  landowners  so 
much  trouble,  was  declared  to  be  waste  paper  in 
September,  1911.  The  new  land  taxes  cost  the  coun- 
try nearly  half  a  million  to  collect,  while  all  that  they 
brought  to  the  Treasury  was  £2,735. 

The  Radical  principle  is  that  private  owners  shall 
pay  increasingly  heavy  taxes,  while  land  owned  by 
the  State  or  by  local  authorities  escapes.  The  private 
owner  is  to  be  "  taxed  out  of  existence." 

The  Rates  :  Pressure  of  Local  Rates. — ^The 
local  rates  burden  land  even  more  unfairly  than 
Imperial  taxation. 

The  farmer  who  makes  his  living  upon  the  land  has 
to  pay  rates  upon  all  the  land  he  cultivates,  and  if  he 
has  an  income  of  £100  a  year  from  land  he  has  to  con- 
tribute three  times  as  much  to  the  rates  as  the  trades- 
man v^ath  a  house  and  shop  from  which  he  gets  the  same 
income.^ 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act 
passed  by  the  Unionists  in  1896,  the  farmer  would 
be  even  more  unfairly  placed,  and  the  farmer  with  an 

1  Reckoning  the  tradesman's  rent  as  ;£20  and  the  farmer's 
rent  as  ;^  100  (buildings  ^^30  and  land  ;^7o).  , 
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income  of  ^fioo  would  pay  five  times  as  much  as 
the  shopkeeper  with  the  same  income.  The  Act  of 
1896,  however,  provided  that  agricuhural  land  should 
only  be  assessed  at  half  its  annual  value.  Much 
more,  however,  would  have  to  be  done  to  place  the 
farmer  in  a  position  of  equahty. 

Another  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  Unionist 
party  upon  Agriculture  was  the  Light  Railways  Act 
1896,  providing  that  county  and  borough  councils 
might  build,  or  advance  money  for  the  building  of 
light  railways.  The  value  of  this  Act  in  opening  up 
communications  in  rural  districts  may  be  seen  from 
the  fact  that  383  applications  for  making  light  rail- 
ways have  been  approved,  representing  a  capital  out- 
lay of  over  ;f  15, 000,000  and  a  mileage  of  2,071  miles. 

Urban  Land. — ^The  Radicals  constantly  assert 
that  urban  land  escapes  its  fair  share  of  taxation, 
and  a  familiar  subject  of  Mr.  L'oyd  George's  elo- 
quence is  the  "  greed  "  of  urban  ground  landlords. 
The  facts  of  the  case  are  utterly  different.  Urban 
land  pays  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  Imperial  property 
tax. 

Another  Radical  fallacy  is  that  the  rise  in  the  value 
of  urban  property  is  entirely  due  to  the  money  spent 
by  the  municipal  or  city  authorities. 

This  is  not  the  case.  Much  of  the  rise  in  the  value 
of  urban  land  is  due  to  the  expenditure  by  the  owners, 
or  leaseholders,  of  large  sums  of  money  on  erecting 
new  buildings  or  improving  old  ones.  Such  im- 
provement in  value  is  not,  in  any  fair  meaning  of  the 
words,  unearned  increment.  Again,  much  of  the 
expenditure  incurred  by  local  authorities — that  upon 
poor  relief  and  education  for  instance — cannot  en- 
hance the  value  of  urban  land — indeed,  very  large 
municipal  expenditure  which  means  high  rates,  hits 
the  landlord  by  diminishing  the  demand  for  house 
property  in  the  districts  where  high  rates  prevail. 
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New  Taxation. — ^The  new  taxes  laid  upon  the 
landowner  by  the  Radical  Government  consist 
of: 

(i)  Increment  value  duty  at  20  per  cent.,  which  is 
levied  on  the  transfer  of  the  property  by  lease,  sale, 
or  death. 

{2)  Reversion  duty  at  10  per  cent.,  payable  on 
the  termination  of  a  lease  of  more  than  twenty-one 
years. 

(3)  Undeveloped  land  duty  at  a  halfpenny  in 
the  £1  on  the  capital  value  of  land  unused  except  for 
agriculture  and  exceeding  £50  in  value. 

If  these  taxes  are  to  be  levied  at  all,  the  money  so 
raised  should  be  paid  over  to  the  local  authorities 
and  should  be  applied  in  the  reUef  of  rates. 

Unionist  Ownership  Policy. — ^The  Small  Dwell- 
ings Acquisition  BillpsLSsed  by  the  Unionists  in  1896, 
proves  that  the  party  have  adopted  the  same  policy 
in  the  towns  that  they  have  in  the  country,  viz. 
that  of  turning  small  occupiers  into  owners.  The 
Unionists  are  going  to  try  and  help  men  to  own  the 
houses  they  live  in,  taking  Mr.  Chamberlain's  view 
that  to  assist  occupiers  to  become  owners  will  tend 
to  make  them  better  citizens. 

There  is  room  for  reform  in  the  matter  of  tenants' 
improvements  on  leasehold  property. 

The  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act  passed  by 
the  Unionists  in  1890,  forced  landlords  to  keep  houses 
of  a  rental  value  of  less  than  £20  in  habitable  repair. 
The  scope  of  this  act  was  widened  by  the  Housing 
and  Town  Planning  Act  of  1909,  and  the  landlord  is 
now  under  an  obligation,  (if  there  is  no  agreement), 
to  keep  houses  below  the  rental  value  of  £40  in  habit- 
able repair  throughout  the  period  of  tenancy.  These 
acts,  however,  might  be  profitably  extended  to 
houses  worth  more  than  £40  a  year.  In  the  present 
state  of  the  law,  the  landlord  is  under  no  obligation 
to  do  repairs   n  the  absence  of  a  special  agreement. 
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and  the  tenant  is  not  entitled  to  any  compensation 
for  his  improvements  at  the  end  of  the  lease. 

Summary. — ^The  Unionist  policy  with  regard  to 
the  land  is  progressive  and  patriotic.  It  aims  at  the 
creation  of  a  new  England,  full  of  health  and  strength, 
in  the  rural  districts.  Unionists  look  forward,  hope- 
fully and  confidently,  to  a  new  period  of  prosperity  in 
rural  England,  when  Tariff  Reform  helps  the  farmer 
to  regain  his  share  of  the  home  markets,  and  when 
small  ownership  brings  a  thriving  population  back 
to  the  land. 

Note. — Since  this  chapter  was  written,  Lord  Lansdowne 
has  made  an  important  speech  on  the  land  question,  on 
July  24,   191 2,  in  which  he  said  : 

"  Those  with  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  act  are  in  favour 
of  State-aided  purchase,  not  a  mere  indiscriminate  measure 
of  State-aided  purchase,  but  a  measure  to  be  liberally  re- 
sorted to  wherever  the  conditions  are  favourable  and  oppor- 
tunities present  themselves.  ...  In  this  country  the 
farmers  have  fewer  facihties  for  borro%ving  money,  under 
proper  conditions,  than  in  any  other  civilized  country  in 
the  world.  .  .  .  Should  we  have  the  opportunity  of  dealing 
with  these  questions,  the  necessary  legislation  upon  this 
point  (Rural  Banks)  will  have  to  find  its  place  in  our  pro- 
gramme." 
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CHAPTER    IX 

SOCIAL   REFORM 

Gladys  Bradford. 

Causes  of  Social  Unrest. — No  nation  can  be  safe 
or  prosperous  when  the  bulk  of  its  workers  are  dis- 
contented. The  Unionist  party  are  facing  the  fact  that 
the  relations  between  capital  and  labour  need  re- 
vision. This  series  of  great  strikes  is  ominous,  and 
the  movement  towards  Socialism  and  Syndicalism, 
which  cannot  be  checked  by  hard  words,  may  be 
checked  by  a  delinite  programme  of  social  reform. 

Wages  and  Prices. — The  reason  for  these  fre- 
quent strikes  is  that,  for  the  first  time  for  fifty  years, 
the  price  of  food  and  of  the  other  necessaries  of  life 
is  rising  faster  than  wages.  For  a  very  long  period 
of  time  prices  fell  steadily,  now  they  are  rising  as- 
steadily,  owing  to  the  output  of  gold  and  to  other 
causes  which  cannot  be  controlled.  The  working 
man  finds  it  difficult  to  maintain  the  standard  of 
living  to  which  he  is  used,  and  impossible  to  reach 
the  higher  standard  for  which  he  is  pressing.  He 
therefore  asks  for  higher  wages.  The  employer, 
undersold  in  his  own  market  by  the  competition  of 
foreign  goods  produced  by  cheap  labour,  and  kept 
out  of  foreign  markets  by  high  tariffs,  finds  it  very 
difficult  to  meet  this  demand  for  higher  wages. 
Hence  strikes,  lock-outs  and  a  feeling  of  class  bitter- 
ness— the  happy  hunting  ground  of  the  Sociahst 
agitator. 

Unionist  Policy. — ^To  remedy  this  unhappy  state 
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of  affairs  the  Conservative  party  can  offer  their 
pohcy  of  Tariff  Reform  and  certain  definite  measures 
of  social  reform. 

The  Unionist  party  have  never  been  bUnd  to  the 
necessity  for  well  directed  social  legislation. 

The  Unionist  Record. — ^Their  record  in  this  matter 
is  a  magnificent  one  which  ought  to  be  much  better 
known.  As  Mr.  McDonald,  the  Radical  M.P.,  said  in 
1879 :  "  The  Conservatives  have  done  more  for  the 
working  classes  in  five  years  than  the  Liberals  have  in 
fifty."  The  Labour  Elector  states  that  "  the  title  of 
the  Conservative  party  to  be  regarded  as  better  friends 
of  the  working  classes  than  ever  the  Liberals  were, 
is  based  upon  the  records  of  historical  facts."  All  the 
most  important  of  the  famous  Factory  Acts,  which 
protected  the  poor  and  weak  against  ill-treatm  nt 
and  oppression,  were  passed  by  the  Conservative 
party,  at  first  in  the  teeth  of  the  bitterest  Radical 
opposition.  "  It  is  to  the  immortal  glory  of  the 
Conservative  party,"  wrote  another  Radical  M.P. 
(Mr.  Mundella),  "that  they  had  passed  the  Factory 
Acts." 

There  is  no  space  here  for  a  hst  of  the  Unionist 
legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  classes, 
but  it  is  a  list  of  which  any  party  might  be  proud. 
It  dealt  boldly  and  firmly  with  the  problems  of  pubhc 
health,  sanitation,  housing,  the  truck  sj'stem,  trades 
unionism,  and  was  the  first  party  to  legislate  on 
Workmen's  Compensation  and  to  provide  free  educa- 
tion. 

With  such  a  record  behind  it,  the  Unionist  party 
can  be  relied  upon  to  deal  with  the  social  unrest  of 
the  present  day  firmly  and  sympathetically. 

Political  Power. — It  is  not  a  case  as  it  once  was  of 
giving  political  power  to  the  working  classes.  They 
have  already  obtained  political  power  by  the  exten- 
sions of  the  francliise.  The  great  majority  of  Parlia- 
mentary voters  to-day  are  worldng  men  ;    the  problem 
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is  to  teach  them  how  to  use  the  power  they  have  al- 
ready obtained.  The  Unionist  party  must  show  the 
working  classes  how  to  attain  their  lawful  aims  by 
peaceful  and  legal  methods ;  they  must  offer  some  defi- 
nite alternative  to  the  Radical  and  Socialist  schemes  of 
confiscation,  of  setting  the  poor  against  the  rich, 
and  inflaming  class  hatred.  The  Unionist  party  will 
not  play  into  the  hands  of  the  SociaHstsby  opposing 
legitimate  reforms.  It  will  show  itself  truly  demo- 
cratic in  the  future  as  in  the  past  ;  it  will  lead  the 
people,  not  resist  them. 

Standard  of  Living. — The  tendency  for  the  work- 
ing classes  to  press  for  a  higher  standard  of  living 
must  be  recognized  as  a  permanent  factor  in  the 
situation,  and  a  factor  that  rightly  directed  will 
bring  national  gain  and  not  loss.  There  is  nothing 
more  wasteful  than  a  system  of  low  wages  and  a 
low  standard  of  living,  which  restrict  the  workers 
to  the  bare  necessities  of  life  and  condemn  them 
and  their  children  to  unhealthy  conditions  of  life. 
It  is  wasteful,  as  well  as  cruel,  to  allow  people  to 
work  for  low  wages  and  live  in  poverty  and  squalor. 
The  future  citizens  of  the  British  Empire  must  be 
reared  in  decent  surroundings.  A  rise  in  the  stan- 
dard of  living  followed  by  higher  wages  has  always 
hitherto  meant  an  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  the 
worker  and  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  all  kinds  of 
commodities. 

The  Minimum  Wage. — The  Unionist  party  will 
therefore  show  sympathy,  not  hostility,  to  the  strug- 
gle for  higher  wages,  though  it  does  not  favour  the 
extension    of   State   interference   in   the    matter   of 
*  regulating  wages.     The  recent  national  coal    strike,  ' 
1  however,  has  shown  that  a  minimum  wage  can  be 
^successfully  demanded  in  a  particular  industry,  and 
|it  is  clear  that  the  demand  will  spread  to  other  in- 
dustries. 

Sympathetic  Strikes. — The  doctrine  of  the  sym- 
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pathetic  strike  has  gained  ground  rapidly,  and 
national  coal  strikes,  railway  strikes  and  strikes  of 
transport  workers  have  shown  how  great  is  Ihe  power 
wielded  by  the  officials  of  the  Trades  Unions  Federa- 
tion. They  have  had  the  power  of  "  holding  up  " 
the  community  and  they  have  exercised  the  power 
without  scruple.  In  the  case  of  strikes  upon  this 
/  large  scale  the  Government  is  bound  to  intervene, 
.  "^but  the  Radical  Trades  Disputes  Act  of  1906  has 
very  much  weakened  the  hands  of  the  Government. 
This  Act  sanctioned  the  practice  of  picketing  and 
exempted  trades  union  funds  from  being  made 
responsible  for  the  illegal  action  of  trades  union 
officials.  Thus  the  trades  unions  are  put  in  a  more 
favourable  position  in  the  eye  of  the  law  than  any 
other  class  of  the  community.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  if  picketing  were  restrained  and  the  Government 
were  prepared  to  protect  men  who  are  wil  ing  to  work, 
much  of  the  misery  and  hardship  caused  by  these 
great  strikes  might  be  averted. 

Trades  Unionism. — ^The  working  man  owes  the 
legal  right  to  combine,  like  many  other  benefits, 
to  the  Unionist  party.  The  Act  passed  in  1824-5 
is  described  by  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  as  "  a  real  eman- 
cipation." Mr.  Disraeli's  Acts  of  1875  were  de- 
scribed by  a  Radical  M.P.  as  ''  the  charter  of  the 
social  and  industrial  freedom  of  the  working  classes," 
and  as  "  the  greatest  boon  ever  given  to  the  sons  of 
toil."  Thus  it  is  clear  that  from  the  beginning  the 
Unionist  party  has  always  been  in  sympathy  with 
the  industrial  activity  of  trades  unions,  which  in- 
cludes their  provision  of  sickness  and  vmemployment 
benefit  and  their  struggle  for  a  standard  wage.  The 
recent  political  developments  of  trades  unionism, 
however,  have  subjected  many  working  men  to  an 
unwarrantable  political  tyranny. 

Osborne  Judgment. — The  Osborne  Jiidgment 
given  by  the  highest  Appeal  Court  of   the  kingdom 
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decided  that  members  of  trades  unions  were  mo 
longer  to  be  forced  to  contribute  to  a  compulsory 
levy  for  the  support  of  the  Labour  M.P.'s  of  whose 
politics  they  disapproved. 

The  Labour  party  agitated  in  vain  for  a  reversal 
of  this  judgment,  and  the  payment  of  members  of 
Parhament  has  not  satisfied  their  grievance  in  this 
direction. 

At  the  present  day  about  one-fifth  of  the  total 
male  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  organ- 
ized in  trades  unions. 

Friendly  Societies. — ^The  Friendly  Society  Acts 
of  1875,  1876,  1887,  1889, 1896  and  1898  were  passed 
by  the  Conservative  party  to  foster  the  growth  of 
these  bodies  which  have  done  so  much  to  promote 
thrift  and  industry  among  the  workers  and  which 
now  contain  between  six  and  seven  million  members. 

Co-operative  Trading  and  Profit  Sharing  : 
Co-operation. — The  principle  of  co-operative  trad- 
ing has  taken  firm  root.  In  1907  there  were  1,541 
co-operative  societies  at  work  in  Great  Britain. 
The  bulk  of  them  are  societies  established  for  retail 
trade,  and  these  run  the  Co-operative  Stores  which 
are  familiar  in  most  big  towns.  There  are,  however,  a 
few  wholesale  societies  which  manufacture  some 
of  the  goods  that  they  supply. 

This  movement  is  a  very  encouraging  one,  and 
was  helped  by  the  Conservatives,  the  first  legislation 
favouring  it  being  passed  by  them  in  1852. 

Profit  Sharing. — Lord  Robert  Cecil  is  an  untir- 
ing advocate  of  some  system  of  profit  sharing  as  part 
of  the  Unionist  programme  of  social  reform.  To 
put  it  briefly,  the  idea  is  that  a  percentage  of  the 
profits  in  a  business  should  be  distributed  among  the 
men  employed  in  it.  In  the  cases  where  it  has  been 
tried  it  has  been  found  that  the  scheme  is  financially 
as  well  as  theoretically  a  sound  one.  The  men 
work  harder,  take  more  interest  in  their  work  and  in 
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the  success  of  their  employer.  They  feel  that  they 
are  working  for  themselves  as  well  as  for  him ;  and 
that  their  interests  are  the  same  as  his. 

Already  many  proftt-sharing  schemes  have  met 
with  marked  success,  notably  in  certain  gas  com- 
panies, in  the  soap  industry  and  in  the  shipbuilding 
trade.  More  than  fifty  firms  have  adopted  the  plan. 
A  very  interesting  experiment  is  about  to  be  tried 
in  South  Wales,  where  the  coalowners  are  offering 
the  men  a  strong  financial  interest  in  certain  of  their 
pits.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  spread  of  profit 
sharing  would  do  much  to  restore  the  former  kindly 
feeling  between  employer  and  employed  and  would 
bridge  over  the  gulf  between  capital  and  labour. 
In  Lord  Robert  Cecil's  words,  profit  sharing  would 
do  much  to  restore  humanity  and  life  to  the  industries 
of  the  country.  He  would  like  "  to  see  labour 
given  a  share  in  the  management  of  the  concern  and 
in  the  capital  employed  in  it."  There  would  be  a 
standard  wage  for  labour  and  capital  and  beyond  that 
the  profits  divided  in  proportion  to  the  capital  and 
labour  employed  in  it. 

The  Labour  party,  however,  is  bitterly  hostile  to 
all  schemes  of  profit  sharing.  They  fear  that  if  the 
worlcman  is  given  an  interest  in  the  success  of  his 
trade,  he  will  not  be  willing  to  come  out  on  strike 
when  ordered. 

The  Housing  Problem. — The  Conservatives  have 
warmly  supported  and  will  support  all  measures  for 
improving  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  great  cities. 
It  is  a  standing  and  just  grievance  of  many  work- 
men that  they  cannot  find  reasonably  cheap  and 
decent  accommodation  within  a  reasonable  distance 
of  their  work.  Sir  William  Bull,  M. P.,  regards  it  as 
definitely  the  duty  of  the  employer  to  see  that  it  is 
possible  for  his  men  to  obtain  adequate  accommoda- 
tion. Neglect  of  this  duty  invites  Socialistic  inter- 
ference. 
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A  Recent  Housing  Bill. — The  interest  of  the 
Unionist  party  in  the  question  is  proved  by  Sir  A. 
G.  Boscawen's  "  Bill  for  the  Better  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes,"  introduced  in  February,  1912. 
Under  this  Bill  it  was  proposed  that  a  grant  of 
^^500,000  a  year  should  be  made  to  local  authorities 
to  enable  them  to  deal  with  slums  and  improve 
housing  conditions  generally.  The  Bill  was  vio- 
lently opposed  by  many  Radicals,  including  Mr. 
Burns,  but  they  dared  not  divide  on  the  Second 
Reading,  and  in  spite  of  their  opposition  the  Bill 
was  referred  to  a  Standing  Committee,^  The 
Unionist  •  leaders  hold,  as  Lord  Lansdowne  has  de- 
clared, "  That  this  housing  problem  is  one  which, 
in  our  opinion,  must  be  dealt  with,  and  that  we  are 
prepared  to  deal  with  it  at  the  proper  time."  ^  "In 
dealing  with  housing,"  said  Sir  A.  G.  Boscawen  in 
introducing  his  Bill,  "  we  go  to  the  causes  of  ill  health. 
It  involves  the  whole  question  of  mental  and  moral 
character.  We  cannot  hope  to  bring  up  a  great 
Imperial  race  in  horrible  slums," 

Rural  Housing. — ^This  Bill  is  meant  to  apply  to 
rural  districts  as  well  as  to  towns,  the  lack  of  cottage 
accommodation  in  many  agricultural  districts  being 
notorious.  Another  suggested  scheme  for  rural 
districts  is  that  co-operative  societies  of  landlords 
should  be  formed  in  every  county  to  assist  in  pro- 
viding cottage  accommodation. 

Unemployment. — A  high  level  of  wages  and 
abundance  of  good  houses  are  no  satisfaction  to  the 
man  who  is  out  of  work.  As  Mr.  Will  Crooks,  M.P., 
points  out,  nothing  deteriorates  the  working  man 
more  than  lack  of  employment.  Unemployment 
breaks  up  decent  homes,  produces  under-feeding 
and  over-crowding.     The  casual  worker  and  the  out- 

^  The  Government  refused  to  find  any  money  for  the  Bill, 
and  in  Committee  destroyed  almost  every  valuable  clause. 
2  Speech  in  London,   July  24,   191 2. 
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of-vvorks  provide  us  with  many  of  our  most  pressing 
social  problems,  thetramp,  the  loafer  and  the  criminal. 

Increase  of  Unemployment. — Unfortunately  un- 
employment has  of  late  years  been  extremely 
common.  In  recent  years  the  number  of  skilled 
trades  unionists  who  cannot  find  work  has  been  as 
high  as  87  per  cent,  and  the  figures  in  the  unskilled 
unorganized  trades  where  work  is  much  more  fluc- 
tuating must  be  far  worse.^  We  have  nearly  double 
as  many  unemployed  skilled  workmen  in  proportion 
to  our  population  as  protectionist  Germany.  There, 
in  1909,  the  figures  were  42  per  thousand,  while  at  the 
same  date  in  England  there  were  87  per  thousand. 
The  Unionist  party  can  therefore  point  to  Tariff  Reform 
as  tending  to  make  employment  more  constant. 

Classification. — ^There  are  many  other  suggestions 
for  deahng  with  the  evil,  but  the  value  of  most  of 
them  depends  upon  a  definite  classification  of  the  un- 
employed according  to  the  causes  of  their  unemploy- 
ment. It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  treat  all  the  unem- 
ployed in  the  same  way,  and  it  has  been  found  that 
relief  funds  and  relief  works  often  do  more  harm 
than  good.  Both  the  money  and  the  work  are  usually 
absorbed  by  the  loafer  who  makes  a  profession  of 
being  out  of  work,  while  the  really  deserving  are 
crowded  out.  The  Unionist  Unemployed  Workman 
Act  of  1905  was  the  first  attempt  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  workman  out  of  employment,  the  disabled 
workman,  and  the  loafer  or  pauper.  The  value  of  this 
Act  was  very  great.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Will  Crooks, 
M.P.,  "  Many  and  many  a  home  had  been  kept  which 
would  have  been  broken  up  but  for  that  Act." 

With  the  help  of  clear  division  into  classes  much 
more  has  been  and  can  be  done  for  the  unemployed. 

Able-bodied  Workmen. — (i)  The  able-bodied 
workman  who  is  out  of  work  owing  to  trade  fluctu- 

'  Happily  in  191 1  the  figure  fell  to  3  per  cent.,  but  in 
Germany  to  ig. 
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ations  is  helped  by  the  Labour  Exchanges.  The 
Act  of  1909,  setting  up  Labour  Exchanges,  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Unionist  party.  The  Exchanges  have 
done  good  service,  but  they  cannot  make  work,  and 
will  not  be  really  effective  in  reducing  unemployment. 
Unemployment  Insurance.  (2)  Under  the  In- 
surance Act  provision  is  made  for  insurance  against 
unemployment  in  certain  trades.  This  may  help 
the  unemployed,  but  cannot  cure  unemployment. 
As  Mr.  Chiozza  Money,  the  Radical  M.P.,  has  said, 
"  Unemployment  insurance  no  more  cures  unemploy- 
ment than  hfe  assurance  cures  death." 

State  Emigration. — (3)  A  third  way  of  helping 
would  be  the  introduction  of  a  State  Emigration 
system,  by  which  suitable  men  could  be  supplied 
with  suitable  work  in  one  of  the  colonies.  The  or- 
dinary emigration  societies  who  profess  to  perform 
this  work  have  many  defects,  and  often  induce  men 
to  emigrate  by  promising  them  work  they  are  un- 
able to  obtain.  Such  a  scheme  would  be  worked 
by  a  Government  department  and  would  reaUy  be  a 
Labour  Exchange  on  an  Imperial  scale. 

The  Tramp  and  Loafer. — ^To  deal  with  the  able- 
bodied  loafer,  the  tramp  and  the  casual  worker  some 
drastic  reform  in  workhouse  rules  is  needed,  which 
will  prevent  them  from  being  used  as  the  tramps' 
and  casuals'  hotels. 

\  Secondly,  the  labour  colony,  or  unemployed  farm 
[system,  should  be  developed,  and  tramps  and  loafers 
:  who  appear  incorrigible  should  be  sent  to  work  on  the 
i  unemployed  farm  for  short  periods. 

Disabled  Workmen. — Provision  is  made  for  dis- 
abled or  partially  disabled  workmen  by  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  of  1906,  which  is  an  extension  of 
the  Unionist  Act  of  1897.  Under  this  act  the  work- 
man who  is  injured  in  the  course  of  his  employment, 
and  whose  income  is  less  than  £250  a  year  is  pro- 
vided for.  (The  Act  was  extended  to  Agricultural 
labourers  in  1900). 
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Defects  of  Compensation  Act. — Certain  defects 
in  the  Act  ought  to  be  removed. 

(i)  It  has  thrown  out  of  work  many  of  the  older 
men,  and  many  men  suffering  from  some  physical 
defect. 

The  suggested  remedy  is  that  such  workers  should 
be  allowed  to  accept  a  lower  rate  of  compensation. 

(2)  Malingering  has  increased.  Men  who  are 
also  insured  in  a  friendly  society  find  that  its  benefits, 
plus  the  compensation,  amount  to  more  than  their 
normal  wages. 

The  suggested  remedy  is  that  the  total  compensation 
should  be  limited  to  a  man's  average  earnings,  and 
Y  that,  in  case  of  dispute,  reference  to  a  medical  referee 
^'  should  be  compulsory. 

(3)  Compensation  money  paid  at  death  is  often 
wasted. 

The  suggested  remedy  is  that  a  trustee  should  be 
appointed   to  invest   the  money. 
,'^.     The  disabled  or  partially  disabled  workman  is  also 
provided  for  by  the  National  Insurance  Act  of  1912. 

Distress  Committees. — In  times  of  exceptional 
distress  all  these  methods  appear  inadequate  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  unemployment,  and  in  1905 
the  Unionist  Government  gave  the  local  authorities 
powers  to  set  up  Distress  Committees  to  provide 
temporary  work  for  the  imemployed.  The  money  is 
provided  by  grant  from  the  Treasury,  aided  by  volun- 
tary subscriptions  and  by  a  local  rate,  which  must  not 
be  more  than  id.  in  the  £1.  In  1910  two-thirds 
of  the  money  required  was  provided  by  the  Treasury. 

This  system,  though  useful  in  times  of  great  stress, 
has  many  defects. 

(i)  The  work  is  of  a  poor  character,  and  though 
badly  done  is  very  expensive. 

(2)  It  competes  very  unfairly  with  certain  trades. 

(3)  It  provides  for  the  professional  loafer  more 
than  for  the  distressed  workman.     Most  of  the  men 
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who  apply  to  the  Distress  Committees  are  unskilled 
casual  labourers. 

A  suggested  remedy  is  that  the  large  works,  such  as 
harbour-making  and  so  on,  occasionally  undertaken 
by  Government  might  give  employment  to  men  tem- 
porarily out  of  employment.  The  work  offered 
would  be  of  a  useful  character,  and  would  provide 
more  suitable  work  for  the  genuine  workman  than 
wood-chopping,  stone- breaking  and  other  work  of 
the  kind  usually  provided  by  Distress  Committees. 
The  system  has  worked  very  well  in  Germany,  and  is 
found  to  be  of  great  use  in  times  of  general  distress. 

Sweated  Trades. — ^The  Trades  Boards  Act  of 
1909,  which  was  strongly  supported  by  the  Unionist 
party,  set  up  wages  boards  in  certain  trades  in  which 
"  sweating  "  is  prevalent.  Both  workmen  and  em- 
ployers are  represented  on  these  boards,  which  have 
the  power  to  fix  minimum  rates  of  wages. 

This  Act  is  undoubtedly  useful,  but  the  causes  of 
"  sweating  "  lie  much  deeper  and  must  be  removed 
before  sweating  can  be  done  away  with.  These 
causes  are  undoubtedly  the  influx  of  cheap  foreign 
labour  with  its  low  standard  of  living,  and  the  com- 
petition of  imported  foreign  goods  produced  abroad 
under  miserable  conditions. 

Sweating  is  prevalent  in  all  trades  in  which  there 
is  an  abundant  supply  of  cheap  foreign  labour.  The 
Tailors'  Strike  of  May,  1912,  proved  that  the  lower 
class  tailoring  of  the  East  End  of  London  is  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  aUens,  who  accept  low  wages 
and  live  in  miserable  surroundings,  and  that  even 
well-paid  work  for  good  Bond  Street  tailors  is  actu- 
ally done  by  "  sweated  workers,"  owing  to  the  pre- 
valence of  letting  out,  and  sub-letting  work.  The 
remedy  for  this  is  Tariff  Reform  and  discourage- 
ment of  alien  immigration. 

Alien  Labour. — ^The  competition  of  a  quantity  of 

U.W.H.  M 
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cheap  alien  labour  is  very  unfair  to  the  British  work- 
man. 

Aliens'  Act. — ^The  Aliens'  ^c/ passed  by  the  Union- 
ists in  1905  did  a  good  deal  to  keep  out  undesirable 
aliens,  but  it  has  been  very  laxly  administered 
by  the  Radicals. 

In  igio,  however,  1,347  aliens  were  refused  leave  to 
land  in  England,  and  about  500  criminal  aliens  were 
expelled  under  this  Act.  A  Parliamentary  Report 
says  that  the  Act  is  having  a  very  decided  effect  on 
the  amount  of  ahen  crime  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Before  the  Radicals  tampered  with  the  Act,  the 
destitute  ahen  had  to  prove  that  he  was  fleeing  from 
religious  or  political  persecution  before  being  allowed 
to  land  on  these  shores,  but  now  he  has  only  got  to 
allege  that  this  is  the  case,  and,  by  the  Home  Secre- 
tary's order,  he  will  be  given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

A  very  useful  Act  passed  by  the  Unionist  govern- 
ment in  the  face  of  Radical  opposition  was  the  Foreign 
Prison-made  Goods  Act  of  1897,  which  forbade  the 
importation  of  such  goods,  as  being  harmful  to  British 
labour. 

Boy  Labour. — It  is  very  necessary  to  check  the 
sj'stem  by  which  boys  are  employed  up  to  a  certain 
age  in  trades  which  can  offer  them  no  future  and 
which  fling  them  out  without  training  or  experience  to 
drift  into  the  ranks  of  unskilled  labour.  One  Govern- 
ment department — the  Post  Office — is  specially  a 
sinner  in  this  respect.  Other  occupations  of  the 
kind  are  those  of  errand  boys,  van  boys,  messenger 
boys,  newspaper  boys,  golf  caddies,  and  so  on. 

Among  the  suggested  remedies  are — 

(i)  That  the  apprenticeship  system  should  be 
revived  in  the  highl}'  skilled  trades. 

(2)  That  boys  should  be  kept  at  school  until  15 
instead  of  14,  unless  they  are  learning  a  ski!  ed  trade, 

(3)  That  the  number  of  boys  taken  on  by  masters 
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who  are  unable  to  employ  them  permanently  should 
be  limited  by  law. 

{4)  That  evening  technical  classes  where  boys 
over  the  school  age  may  get  training  in  a  skilled 
trade  should  be  extended. 

(5)  That  the  system  of  elementary  education 
should  be  reformed  with  the  view  of  giving  the 
children  of  the  working  classes  a  better  start  in  life. 

Education. — It  was  the  Unionist  party  which  by 
the  Acts  of  1876  and  1891  gave  free  elementary 
education  to  the  children  of  the  people ;  but  in  spite 
of  the  vast  sums  spent  every  year  on  education,  the 
problem  of  fitting  the  children  of  the  working  man 
for  their  position  has  not  been  tackled  in  quite  the 
right  way. 

Some  Defects. — There  is  plenty  of  education,  but 
it  is  not  all  of  the  right  kind,  and  the  Unionist  party 
advocates  some  reforms  which  would  be  of  great 
value.  As  it  is  now  the  boys  and  girls  who  have  been 
educated  at  the  ratepayers'  expense  often  leave 
school  without  any  preparation  for  earning  their  own 
hving,  and  therefore  drift  into  the  ranks  of  unskilled 
labour  and  ultimately  of  unemployment. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  last  year  or  so  of  a  child's 
attendance  at  a  Council  school  should  be  arranged 
with  a  view  to  helping  him  or  her  to  enter  some  skilled 
trade,  and  should  give  the  beginning  of  a  technical 
training  which  could  be  extended  in  evening  classes. 

In  rural  districts,  and  in  towns  where  there  is  any 
demand  for  it,  special  teaching  in  agriculture  should 
be  given. 

Three  recent  Acts  of  Parliament  have  had  a  great 
influence  on  the  children  of  the  very  poor. 

(i)  One  is  the  School  Children's  Act  (1906)  which 
provides  that  free  meals  may  be  given  to  ill-fed 
children  who  are  attending  school. 

(2)  The  second  is  the  Education  (Administrative 
Provisions  Act)  of  1907,  under  which  school  children 
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may  be  medically  inspected  at  school,  and  physical 
appliances  provided  if  necessary, 

(3)  The  third  is  the  Local  Education  Authority 
(Medical  Treatment)  Act  of  1909,  which  provides 
that  the  cost  of  medical  benefits  may  be  recovered 
from  parents  who  can  afford  to  pay  but  will  not  do  so. 

Old  Age  Pensions. — It  is  perhaps  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  warn  the  electors  against  the  unscrupulous 
statements  made  by  Radical  canvassers  to  the  effect 
that  the  Unionist  party  was  always  hostile  to  Old 
Age  Pensions,  and  that  their  return  to  power  would 
mean  the  end  of  the  pensions.  In  Mr.  Balfour's 
words  "  the  Unionist  party  might  as  well  repudiate  the 
National  Debt,"  Other  plain  words  of  Mr.  Bal- 
four's make  his  attitude  and  that  of  the  whole  party 
clear :  "I  rejoice,"  he  said,  "  in  a  policy  of  Old  Age 
pensions,  and  I  heartily  sympathize  with  the  objects 
of  the  BiU," 

Those  entitled  to  Old  Age  Pensions  are  all  persons 
who  have  reached  seventy  years  of  age,  who  are  of 
British  birth  and  living  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  who  are  without  means  or  with  very  limited  means 
of  support. 

Any  person  whose  income  is  less  than  £21  is 
entitled  to  a  fuU  pension  of  5s.  a  week.  If  his  in- 
come is  larger  than  that  the  pension  decreases  until 
the  limit  of  £31  los.  per  annum  is  reached,  after  which 
no  pension  is  payable.  Paupers,  formerly  disquali- 
fied, are  now  eligible  for  pensions,  their  inclusion 
having  been  strongly  urged  by  the  Unionist  party. 

Originally  the  limit  of  income  allowed  (;^3i  los.) 
had  no  reference  to  the  pensioner's  capital ;  therefore 
a  man  with  ^1,000,  which  would  buy  him  a  substantial 
annuity,  could  claim  an  old  age  pension.  This 
defect,  pointed  out  from  the  first  by  Unionists,  has 
since  been  remedied. 

Poor  Law  Reform. — It  is  a  standing  disgrace 
to  the   Radical   Government  that   they  have  done 
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nothing  to  reform  the  Poor  Law,  although  the  need 
of  such  reform  is  universally  admitted.  But  Radicals 
are  too  busy  destroying  the  Union,  or  robbing  the 
Church,  to  attend  to  the  needs  of  the  poor.  The 
Unionist  party  is  pledged  to  deal  with  this  question. 
The  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Law,  appointed, 
by  Mr.  Balfour,  reported  in  1909,  and  in  many 
recommendations  the  Majority  and  Minority  Reports 
agree.  The  chief  changes  advocated  by  the  Ma- 
jority Report  are  : 

(i)  The  abolition  of  the  present  Boards  of  Guardians 
and  their  replacement  by  committees  appointed  by 
the  Public  Assistance  Authority  of  each  county  or 
county  borough.  This  Public  Assistance  Authority 
would  be  responsible  for  the  whole  Poor  Law  Ad- 
ministration within  the  county,  and  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  County  Council. 

The  Report  gives  many  reasons  for  the  abolition 
of  the  Boards  of  Guardians,  who  at  their  worst  have 
connived  at  shameful  waste  and  jobbery  {vide 
the  scandals  in  some  of  the  great  London  workhouses), 
and  at  their  best  have  been  unbusinesshke  and  ill- 
informed. 

The  extension  of  the  administrative  unit  from  the 
union  to  the  county  will  make  the  work  of  the  authority 
more  responsible,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this,  together 
with  the  method  of  appointment  by  the  County 
Council,  will  attract  a  much  better  class  of  men  to 
give  their  services. 

Workhouse  Reforms. — ^The  extension  of  the 
poor  law  unit  to  the  County  will  also  permit  of  much 
more  classification  among  the  inmates  of  workhouses. 
In  country  unions  the  able-bodied,  the  infirm,  the 
aged,  tramps,  children,  casuals,  epileptics  and  the 
feeble-minded  have  had  to  be  kept  in  the  same  build- 
ing. If  the  suggested  reform  were  adopted,  separate 
buildings  could  be  assigned  to  the  different  classes, 
and  would  serve  for  the  whole  county. 
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Powers  of  Detention. — ^The  Report  also  urges 
that  the  PubHc  Assistance  Authority  should  be  given 
the  power  of  detaining  certain  cases  in  suitable  ia- 
stitutions. 

The  most  important  of  these  cases  are  : — 

(i)  The  feeble-minded. 

(2)  Friendless  and  decrepit  old  people. 

(3)  Those  afflicted  with  certain  contagious  dis- 
eases, to  whom  periods  of  continuous  medical  treat- 
ment should  be  given. 

(4)  The  able-bodied  loafer  who  wilfully  refuses  to 
work. 

Summary. — The  Conservative  policy  of  social 
reform  is  to  give  help  where  it  is  needed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  diminish  and  not  increase  the  number  of 
those  requiring  such  help — to  seek  for  the  roots  of 
social  disease  and  not  merely  try  and  check  its  symp- 
toms, and  finally  to  use  the  strong  forces  of  society 
to  give  help  to  those  who  need  it  without  taking  from 
them  their  independence  and  self-respect  or  training 
them,  as  the  SociaHsts  do,  to  fling  all  their  burdens 
and  responsibilities  upon  the  State. 

BOOKS. 
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CHAPTER  X 

TARIFF  REFORM  AND  IMPERIAL  PREFERENCE 

Z.  Ethel  Grimwood 

Reform  of  the  Tariff. — ^The  question  of  a  reform 
in  our  tariff  has  now  been  before  the  country  for 
nearly  nine  years.  But  in  spite  of  the  controversy 
that  has  raged  around  the  subject,  it  is  still  but  very 
imperfectly  understood  by  many  people  ;  partly 
because  the  word  "  Tariff  "  is  one  which  is  not  fami- 
har  to  most  of  us,  and  also  because  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  think  that  any  departure  from  the 
principles  of  Free  Trade  must  be  foolish  and  wrong. 

Now  if  we  want  to  understand  the  nature  of  a 
reform  we  must  first  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  evils 
which  need  refonning.  And  therefore,  before  we  can 
grasp  the  principles  of  Tariff  Reform,  we  must  try 
to  see  what  is  wrong  with  our  present  system  of 
trade. 

England's  Present  Commercial  System. — 
We  say  that  we  have  Free  Trade,  and  by  that  we 
mean  that  our  markets  are  free  to  all  the  nations  of 
the  world,  that  their  merchants  can  sell  their  wares 
here  without  paying  us  anything  for  the  privilege,  and 
that,  though  they  have  all  the  advantages  which  this 
free  use  of  our  markets  gives  them,  they  do  not  con- 
tribute anything  towards  their  upkeep.  They  have 
not  been  slow  to  make  use  of  this  advantage,  and  in 
consequence  we  are  beginning  to  find  that  our  trade 
is  free  to  everybody  except  our  own  people. 

Dumping :     a     Result     of    our     Commercial 
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System. — ^For  the  foreigner  has  made  England  the 
dumping  ground  for  his  surplus  goods,  which  he  sells 
here  at  less  than  cost  price  for  the  sake  of  getting 
our  custom,  very  much  as  the  big  shops  sell  off  their 
goods  at  a  reduced  price  at  the  end  of  the  season. 
Having  made  their  profits,  they  can  afford  to  lower 
their  prices,  just  as  the  foreigner,  having  secured  a 
sufficient  return  on  his  outlay  by  what  he  has  sold 
in  his  owai  country,  can  sell  the  remainder  over  here 
at  a  much  lower  rate  and  so  undersell  our  home 
manufacturers  and  crowd  them  out  of  their  own 
market. 

Conditions  necessary  to  Success  in  Dumping. — 
Now  in  order  to  do  this  two  conditions  are  neces- 
sary :— 

First,  up-to-date  machinery  ;  and  secondly,  a  large 
number  of  customers. 

For,  once  you  have  paid  for  your  machinery,  the 
more  work  it  has  to  do  the  better,  and,  when  once 
started,  it  is  cheaper  to  keep  it  continually  going  than 
to  stop  it  and  let  it  stand  idle.  Consequently,  the 
man  who  has  enough  work  to  keep  his  machinery 
going  all  the  week,  can  produce  much  more  cheaply 
than  the  man  who  only  works  for  four  or  five  days  a 
week. 

Now  the  foreign  manufacturer  has  both  these 
advantages.  Protected  by  a  tariff,  he  has  his  own 
market  to  himself  ;  and  owing  to  our  want  of  a  tariff 
he  has  free  access  to  the  British  market.  Having 
also  provided  himself  with  first-class  machinery,  he 
can  afford  to  keep  it  continually  at  work  in  order 
to  supph^  this  double  market.  Hence  he  produces 
in  very  large  quantities  at  a  small  cost,  while  the 
Enghsh  manufacturer,  whose  machinery  costs  him 
just  as  much,  can  only  afford  a  comparatively  small 
output. 

Shut  out  of  the  foreign  market  by  the  tariff,  and 
crowded  out  of  the  liome  market  by  unfair  foreign 
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competition,  he  can  only  count  on  a  small  number 
of  customers,  and  consequently  he  cannot  produce  as 
cheaply  as  his  foreign  rival. 

Results  of  Dumping  in  England. — (i)  The  in- 
crease of  unemployment. 

(2)  The  closing  down  of  many  British  factories. 
Some  of  these,  such  as  Dent's  gloves,  Coats'  cotton, 
Frith's  ironworks,  and  the  Nottingham  lace  curtain 
factories  have  been  set  up  abroad,  where,  protected 
by  the  tariff,  the  English  manufacturer  can  sell  his 
goods  to  the  foreigner  and  dump  his  surplus  on  the 
English  market. 

(3)  The  decay  of  British  industries,  such  as  the 
manufacture  of  silks,  ribbons,  straw  hats,  and  more 
particularly  the  carpenter's  trade.  This  last  has  been 
practically  killed  by  the  influx  of  doors,  window 
frames,  staircases  and  wooden  fittings  of  every  sort, 
which  now  come  over  ready  made  from  Germany 
and  Sweden  and  are  sold  here  at  less  than  cost  price. 

Free  Trade  View  of  Dumping. — (i)  Free  Traders 
assert  that  this  state  of  things  is  an  advantage, 
as  it  enables  the  working  classes  to  have  more  com- 
forts and  at  a  less  cost  than  they  otherwise  could. 
In  their  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  consumer,  they 
forget  the  fate  of  the  producer  and  the  conditions 
under  which  these  cheap  commodities  are  made. 
While  condemning  the  sweating  system  at  home 
and  protecting  their  workmen  against  it  by  Wages 
Boards  and  Trades  Unions,  they  placidly  welcome 
the  products  of  sweated  labour  from  abroad,  for- 
getting that  the  condition  of  the  wage-earning  classes 
in  this  country  can  never  be  improved  so  long  as  they 
allow  foreigners,  and  even  Orientals,  whose  standard 
of  Ufe  is  much  lower  than  ours,  and  who  consequently 
can  work  for  lower  wages,  to  compete  with  them  on 
equal  terms  in  the  Enghsh  market. 

(2)  The  loss  of  employment  to  the  British  work- 
men is  to  Free  Traders  a  matter  of  no  great  import- 
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ance,  as  they  assert  that  if  one  trade  fails,  a  man  can 
take  to  another,  or  that  he  can  emigrate. 

For  the  employer  of  labour,  the  rich  man  with 
capital,  this  may  be  possible.  But  for  the  poor  man, 
whose  capital  is  his  skill,  it  is  a  different  matter. 
Unless  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  emigrate 
and  find  work  in  the  Colonies  he  drifts  into  unemploy- 
ment, and  becomes  perhaps  unemployable,  and  his 
skill,  which  should  have  been  a  valuable  asset  to  his 
country,  is  wasted  and  lost. 

Cheapness. — ^And  why  do  we  allow  this  ?  One 
reason  is,  I  think,  our  excessive  love  of  cheapness. 
We  forget  that  cheapness  obtained  at  such  a  price 
may  be  very  expensive  ;  and,  in  our  desire  to  buy  in 
the  cheapest  market,  we  fail  to  realize  that  cheapness 
is  relative,  not  absolute.  It  depends,  in  fact,  on  the 
amount  of  money  that  we  have  at  the  time,  whether 
a  thing  is  cheap  to  us  or  the  reverse,  and  the  articles 
which  we  can  easily  afford  when  money  is  plentiful, 
may  be  hopelessly  beyond  our  reach  when  our  purse 
is  empty.  Cheapness,  when  it  is  the  result  of  sweated 
labour  and  brings  unemploj^ment  in  consequence, 
is  no  blessing  to  a  country:  and  the  foreigners  when 
they  framed  their  tariffs  realized  that  it  was  better 
to  secure  steady  employment  for  their  workmen  by 
protecting  them  from  unfair  foreign  competition, 
than  to  allow  their  markets  to  be  flooded  with  cheap 
ready-made  things  from  abroad. 

Example  of  Foreign  Countries. — In  almost  every 
country,  except  our  own,  this  principle  is  recognized, 
and  the  tariff  is  framed  in  such  a  way  that  while 
pressing  as  hghtly  as  possible  on  the  consumer,  it 
shall  ensure  steady  and  remunerative  employment 
to  the  working  classes. 

What  is  a  Tariff  ? — A  tariff  is  a  payment  levied 
upon  goods  sent  in  for  sale,  or  imported,  from  one 
country  to  another  and  corresponds  to  the  toll  which 
in  old  days  was  paid  by  the  farmers  for  the  privilege  of 
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selling  their  produce  in  the  market  at  the  nearest 
country  town. 

Use  of  a  Tariff. — ^A  tariff  is  useful  in  two  ways  : — 

First,  for  bargaining. 

Secondly,  for  raising  revenue. 

First. — In  bargaining  with  other  countries  a  tariff  is 
a  most  useful  weapon.  In  England,  where  we  depend 
on  foreign  com  for  our  food  supply,  it  is  very  important 
that  we  should  be  able  to  pay  for  it  by  our  exports, 
or  goods  that  we  sell  abroad.  At  present,  if  foreign 
countries  shut  our  goods  out  of  their  markets  by 
increasing  their  tariffs,  we  are  helpless.  But  if  we 
had  a  tariff  of  our  o^vn,  we  could  raise  it  against 
them,  and  by  so  doing  force  them  to  give  us  better 
terms. 

Secondly. — For  raising  revenue,  i.e.,  paying  the  ex- 
penses of  a  country,  a  tariff  is  a  necessity.  A  large 
revenue  can  be  obtained  if  low  duties  or  tariffs  are  levied 
on  a  great  number  of  different  articles  which  are  in 
general  use.  These  low  duties  would  not  interfere  with 
trade  or  add  much  to  the  consumer's  outlay,  as  in 
most  cases  they  are  paid  by  the  foreign  importer. 
But  they  would  yield  a  large  revenue,  because  they 
would  be  levied  only  on  articles  of  large  consump- 
tion. 

Free  Traders  assert  that  a  tariff  is  a  tax  and  that 
it  is  invariably  paid  by  the  consumer  and  added  on 
to  the  price  of  the  article. 

Difference  between  the  Effects  of  Low  and  High 
Tariffs. — ^This  may  be  so  where  the  tariff  and  duty 
is  very  high,  as  high  duties  keep  out  foreign  goods, 
and  unless  the  supply  of  home-made  goods  is  large 
the  price  of  the  home-made  articles  might  go  up. 
But,  where  the  duty  or  tariff  is  low,  and  owing  to 
home  production  there  is  a  large  unt^ixed  supply 
competing  with  the  supplies  coming  from  abroad 
and  hable  to  the  tariff,  the  duty  would  not  be  added 
on  to  the  price.     The  home  consumer  would  natur- 
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ally  buy  the  untaxed  home-made  article  ;  and,  rather 
than  lose  his  customers,  the  foreigner  would  pay  the 
duty  himself,  or,  in  other  words,  reduce  his  prices. 

It  is  only  in  the  case  of  products  which  cannot 
either  be  manufactured  or  grown  in  the  country,  such 
as  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  etc.,  that  the  consumer  would 
have  to  pay  the  tariff,  as,  in  that  case,  the  producer 
having  no  competition  to  fear  could  fix  his  own 
price. 

Framing  a  Tariff. — In  framing  a  tariff,  therefore, 
the  government  of  a  foreign  country  always  levies 
the  tariff  on  goods  which  can  be  produced  or  manu- 
factured there,  so  as  to  keep  its  own  market  for  its 
own  producers,  while  it  lets  in  without  a  tariff,  or  at  a 
much  lower  rate,  the  natural  products  which  do  not 
grow  there  and  the  raw  materials  which  are  needed 
to  keep  the  factories  at  work. 

In  America,  for  instance,  when  an  increase  in 
revenue  was  required,  it  was  decided  to  levy  a  duty 
on  aU  pearl  buttons  coming  in  from  abroad,  because 
the  materials  for  making  them  at  home  could  be 
obtained  from  the  rivers  of  America.  And  in  con- 
sequence a  flourishing  industry  giving  employment 
to  thousands  of  workmen  was  created  in  a  very  few 
years.  For  the  duty  or  tariff  protected  the  American 
manufacturers  from  unregulated  foreign  competition 
in  the  button  trade,  while  the  competition  between 
the  various  firms  at  liome  which  produced  the  buttons 
kept  down  the  price  for  the  purchaser. 

Protection  versus  a  Scientific  Tariff. — ^The  old- 
fashioned  Protection  which  the  Free  Traders  con- 
demn has  nothing  in  common  with  the  Scientific 
Tariff  advocated  by  the  Fiscal  Reformers  of  to-day. 
The  Protection  of  former  times  made  no  distinction 
between  the  finished  article  which  competed  with  the 
work  of  the  home  producer  and  the  raw  material 
which  he  needed  for  his  work,  as  it  taxed  both  alike. 
And  it  was  injurious,  because  it  tended  to  keep  up 
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prices  at  home  without  stimulating  production  or 
increasing  employment. 

Free  Trade  Methods. — We  have  seen  what  the 
system  is  in  foreign  countries  ;  we  will  now  consider 
that  which  finds  favour  in  our  own.  For,  as  every- 
one knows,  we  too  are  obliged  to  raise  money  by 
taxation  to  pay  for  our  army  and  navy,  our  old  age 
pensions  and  the  expenses  of  the  government  gener- 
ally. And  we  have  our  tariff  ;  only  instead  of  levy- 
ing it  on  articles  which  can  be  produced  at  home, 
we  place  it  on  those  products  which  can  only  be 
obtained  from  abroad.  It  is  a  principle  of  Free  Trade 
that  to  "  protect  "  any  special  industry  by  a  tariff 
is  to  give  it  an  unfair  advantage  over  other  industries, 
and  we  therefore  levy  our  tariff  on  things  hke  tea, 
sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  tobacco  and  dried  fruits,  which 
cannot  be  produced  here,  and  in  consequence  the 
tax  presses  equally  upon  all  classes.  It  hurts  every- 
one and  neither  stimulates  production  nor  gives 
employment  to  anybody. 

For  if  tea  could  be  produced  in  England,  we  should 
all  grow  it,  and  the  competition  between  the  various 
growers  would  keep  down  the  price  for  the  consumer. 
But  instead  of  this,  the  poor  woman  who  buys  i  lb.  of 
tea  pays  5^^.  extra  for  the  tax,  and  the  working  man 
who  buys  an  ounce  of  shag  for  4^.  pays  3^^.  for  the  tax 
and  only  a  halfpenny  for  the  tobacco.  So  that 
under  our  so-called  Free  Trade  system,  we  tax  the 
poor  woman's  cup  of  tea  and  the  poor  man's  pipe  and 
the  poor  child's  currant  pudding,  in  fact,  all  the  httle 
hixuries  of  the  poor,  while  we  refuse  to  tax  the  silks 
and  jewels  and  costly  things  that  rich  people  buy, 
though  by  doing  so  we  might  create  employment 
for  thousands  of  our  workmen. 

And  why  do  we  do  this  ?  I  think  the  real  reason 
is  to  be  found  in  our  excessive  nervousness  of  a  rise 
in  the  price  of  bread. 

The  Dear  Bread  Bogey. — We  know  that  in  any 
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tariff  that  we  framed,  a  small  duty  on  corn  would 
find  a  place,  and,  arguing  from  our  present  experience 
of  the  tax  on  tea,  we  conclude  that  the  amount  of  the 
tariff  would  be  added  to  the  price  of  tlie  loaf.  But, 
as  we  have  seen,  this  only  happens  when  the  article 
cannot  be  produced  at  home,  and  it  is  a  known  fact 
that  a  tariff  does  not  always  affect  prices. 

The  Shilling  Corn  Duty. — For  instance,  in  the 
case  of  the  duty  of  is.  a  quarter  which  was  levied  on 
corn  by  the  Conservative  Government  in  1902,  the 
price  of  the  loaf  went  down,  though  every  one  said 
it  would  go  up.  And  when  at  the  end  of  a  year  the 
duty  was  taken  off,  the  price  of  the  loaf  went  up. 

Proposed  Tariff  on  Corn. — Then  too  there  is 
much  misunderstanding  as  to  the  amount  of  the  pro- 
posed duty. 

In  the  event  of  our  having  a  tariff,  it  is  only  pro- 
posed to  levy  a  duty  of  2s.  a  quarter  on  foreign  corn. 
And  one  quarter  of  corn  would  make  120  quartern 
loaves.  So  that,  even  supposing  it  were  true  that 
the  amount  of  the  duty  is  added  to  the  price  of  the 
article,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  find  a  coin  small 
enough  with  which  to  pay  the  duty.  For  there  are 
only  96  farthings  in  two  shilUngs,  and  these  would 
not  go  round  among  120  loaves.  Moreover,  the  2s. 
duty  would  only  be  levied  on  foreign  corn.  All  the 
corn  coming  in  from  the  Colonies  would  be  admitted 
free.  If  the  price  of  corn  was  30s.  a  quarter  and  the 
Canadian  importer  was  selling  it  side  by  side  with  an 
American,  the  former  would  be  able  to  offer  his  at 
305.,  whereas,  if  the  Free  Trade  assertion  is  true  that 
the  duty  is  always  added  on  to  the  price,  the  American 
merchant  would  charge  32s.  a  quarter.  But  no  one 
would  buy  it  if  he  did  ;  and  in  order  to  sell  it,  he 
would  eventually  have  to  pay  the  duty  himself,  by 
which  we  mean  that  he  would  reduce  his  price  to  the 
level  of  the  Canadian  corn  and  sell  it  at  30s.  a  quarter. 
For,  where  there  is  competition,  it  is  the  lower  price 
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that  rules,  and  if  in  framing  our  tariff  we  could  differen- 
tiate between  the  corn  that  comes  from  abroad  and 
that  which  is  sent  in  by  our  Colonies,  by  putting  a 
small  duty  on  foreign  corn,  we  should  increase  our 
Colonial  trade  and  at  the  same  time  keep  down  the 
price  of  bread. 

Surely  it  would  be  better  to  do  this  than  to  con- 
tinue as  we  are  now  doing,  to  draw  the  greater  part 
of  our  supply  of  corn  from  foreign  countries.  For 
in  the  event  of  a  war  with  any  of  these,  our  food  supply 
would  be  liable  to  be  cut  off,  and  in  less  than  a  month, 
without  striking  a  blow,  or  firing  a  gun,  the  enemy 
could  starve  us  into  submission.  During  a  considerable 
part  of  the  year  we  have  only  six  weeks'  supply  of  food 
in  the  country,  and  at  the  best  we  never  have  more 
than  enough  for  fifteen  weeks.  It  would  certainly  be 
more  prudent  to  obtain  this  from  our  own  people  in 
Canada,  who  in  a  few  years'  time  will  be  able  to  send 
us  as  much  com  as  we  need,  and  so  lessen  the  risk  of 
losing  our  supplies  in  time  of  war. 

Moreover,  even  in  time  of  peace,  our  present  source 
of  supply  is  precarious,  for  as  the  population  of  the 
United  States  increases  the  Americans  wiU  have  less 
corn  to  spare  for  export,  while  the  tendency  to  forsake 
agriculture  for  manufactures,  which  is  seen  in  all 
nations  as  they  grow  older,  will  also  lessen  their  out- 
put in  com  and  so  raise  the  price  for  us.  The  price 
of  bread  has  already  risen  in  England,  but  no  com- 
plaint is  made,  because  it  has  occurred  under  our 
system  of  so-called  Free  Trade.  English  people 
ignore  the  fact  that  though  Free  Trade  was  introduced 
in  1847,  it  was  not  until  thirty  years  afterwards  that 
the  price  of  bread  went  down,  and  that  to-day  in 
France  bread  is  not  dear,  although  the  duty  on  com 
is  up  to  ten  or  twelve  shillings  a  quarter. 

Imperial  Preference. — ^From  the  way  we  argue, 
one  would  think  that  England  was  what  her  enemies 
would  have  us  beheve,  a  little  island  off  the  coast  of 
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Europe,  dependent  for  her  food  supply  upon  foreign 
nations  and  quite  incapable  of  providing  for  her  own 
needs. 

We  fail  to  realize  that  the  England  of  to-day  is  the 
centre  of  a  world  empire,  covering  one-fifth  of  the 
earth's  surface,  and  that  practically  everything  that 
she  needs  can  be  either  grown  or  produced  within 
its  limits.  The  resources  of  this  Empire  are  enor- 
mous, and  in  many  parts  as  yet  undeveloped,  and  if 
we  would  only  encourage  our  own  people,  when  they 
go  out  to  settle  in  our  Colonies,  to  trade  with  us 
instead  of  giving  their  custom  to  the  foreigner,  we 
could,  in  these  days  of  rapid  transit  and  communica- 
tion, make  the  Empire  self-contained  and  self-sup- 
porting. 

In  order  to  do  this  it  would  be  necessary  to  give 
the  Colonial  merchant  an  advantage  or  preference  in 
our  markets  by  putting  a  tariff  on  foreign  goods  and 
letting  in  those  which  come  from  the  Colonies  free 
of  duty.  For  years  the  Colonial  representatives 
have  been  urging  this  upon  us,  and  in  1897  Canada, 
without  asking  for  any  return,  gave  us  a  preference 
in  her  markets.  Where  the  foreign  importer  paid  a 
tariff  of  £1,  it  was  reduced  in  the  case  of  the  Enghsh 
merchant  to  14s.,  and  in  consequence  in  less  than 
four  years  our  trade  with  Canada  doubled.  The  other 
Colonies  followed  suit,  so  that  our  goods  now  enjoy  a 
preference  in  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa 
as  well. 

Free  Traders  assert  that  this  is  unfair,  because  it 
puts  the  foreign  merchant  at  a  disadvantage.  But  it 
is  a  natural  instinct  to  think  of  one's  own  relations 
first,  and  those  who  are  English  by  birth  and  national- 
ity and  who  own  allegiance  to  our  flag  have  surely 
a  stronger  claim  upon  our  goodwill  than  strangers. 
We  forget  that  the  Colonists  are  English  hke  our- 
selves, and  that  their  interests  and  ours  are  the  same  ; 
and  when  they  go  out  to  distant  parts  of  the  Empire, 
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we  are  inclined  to  let  them  drift  away  from  us  and 
to  depend  solely  upon  a  vague  sentiment  to  bind 
them  to  the  mother  country.  But  a  system  of  pre- 
ference would  help  to  bind  them  to  us  in  a  practical 
way,  and  would  be  a  means  of  drawing  all  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Empire  into  closer  union. 

Attitude  of  the  Mother  Country  towards  Pre- 
ference.— The  experiment  that  they  have  tried  in 
granting  us  a  preference  has  been  amply  justified, 
and  at  the  Colonial  Conference  in  1907,  their  repre- 
sentatives asked  us  if  we  would  grant  them  similar 
advantages  in  our  markets.  The  Liberal  Govern- 
ment, ignoring  the  very  large  revenue  that  we  already 
raise  by  taxes  on  articles  of  food,  repHed  that  they 
could  not  do  so,  because  it  would  involve  taxing  food. 
The  Colonial  Premiers  then  asked  whether  the  Govern- 
ment would  consent  to  abohsh  the  existing  duties 
on  Colonial  wines  and  fruits,  as  such  a  course  would 
not  involve  any  tax  on  food. 

The  reply  given  in  this  case  was  that  if  they  were 
to  do  so  they  would  be  treating  the  Colonists  better 
than  the  foreigners,  and  it  was  against  their  prin- 
ciples to  make  any  difference  between  one  nation  and 
another ! 

One  cannot  help  thinking  that  such  a  reply  as  this 
shows  a  conspicuous  lack  both  of  imagination  and 
of  common  sense. 

The  Reciprocity  Treaty. — It  is  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at  that,  in  consequence  of  these  persistent 
refusals,  Canada  should  have  looked  elsewhere  for  an 
extension  of  her  commerce,  and,  finding  that  the 
mother  country  would  do  nothing  in  return  for  the 
preference  she  had  given,  should  have  entered  into 
negotiations  for  a  similar  arrangement  with  the 
United  States. 

Geographically  such  an  arrangement  would  seem 
to  be  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  Canada.  One 
would  naturally  suppose  that  the  Canadians  would 

u.w.H.  N 
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prefer  to  send  their  goods  into  the  country  which  hes 
at  their  own  door,  rather  than  to  the  mother-land 
away  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  But  we  have 
only  to  look  at  a  railway  map  of  Canada  to  be  dis- 
abused of  this  idea.  For  instead  of  running  South 
towards  the  United  States,  all  the  great  railways  of 
Canada  run  East  and  West,  so  that  the  produce  of 
the  great  wheat-growing  districts  may  be  carried 
to  the  ports  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  thence  to 
England. 

The  Americans  would  have  been  only  too  glad  to 
have  entered  into  closer  commercial  relations  with 
Canada,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  fresh  supplies  of 
wheat  for  their  increasing  population  and  encourag- 
ing their  people  to  settle  in  Canada.  And  if  the 
Canadian  wheat  had  been  diverted  into  this  new 
channel,  there  would  have  been  less  to  come  to  Eng- 
land, and  with  a  decrease  in  the  supply  there  would 
have  been  an  increase  in  the  price.  Free  Traders 
ridiculed  this  idea  and  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  as  the 
deathblow  to  preference  and  Tariff  Reform.  But 
in  the  elections  of  1911,  which  were  fought  on  the 
reciprocity  proposals,  Canada  declared  unmistakably 
against  them  and  returned  by  a  large  majority  a 
Government  pledged  to  loyalty  to  the  mother  country 
and  to  the  principles  of  Imperialism.  So  the  offer 
which  we  have  spumed  still  remains  open  to  us,  and 
in  spite  of  repeated  rebuffs  Canada  has  given  unmis- 
takable proof  that  loyalty  to  England  means  more 
to  her  than  any  commercial  advantage  she  could 
gain  from  the  United  States. 

Free  Traders  and  Preference. — Free  Traders 
assert  that  preference  would  lead  to  quarrels  between 
us  and  the  Colonies.  But  if  the  bond  which  unites 
them  to  us  can  stand  the  strain  of  our  present  cold- 
ness and  indifference,  it  would  certainly  survive  any 
differences  which  might  arise  in  our  efforts  to  reach 
an  arrangement  which  would  be  mutually  beneficial. 
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The  nervousness  they  display  here  is  very  similar 
to  their  attitude  towards  the  duty  on  com,  which  as 
we  have  seen  is  utterly  illogical. 

Tariff  Reform  and  Agriculture. — People  often 
ask  how  the  farmers  will  benefit  under  Tariff 
Reform.  They  can  understand  that  if  the  country 
is  no  longer  flooded  with  foreign  ready-made  goods 
there  will  be  more  work  for  the  people  in  the  towns : 
but,  seeing  that  Colonial  com  is  to  come  in  free  of 
duty,  they  fear  that  there  \\dll  be  no  improvement  in 
the  farmer's  lot.  But  com  is  not  his  only  source  of 
income.  Tariff  Reformers  propose  to  put  such  a  duty 
on  flour  as  shall  result  in  all  the  milling  of  wheat 
being  done  in  England.  At  present  much  of  the 
com  comes  over  ready  ground,  and  we  lose  not  only 
the  employment  which  the  milling  of  millions  of  cwts. 
of  com  would  give  us,  but  also  all  the  bran  and  offal 
which  is  so  valuable  for  the  rearing  of  pigs  and  which 
owing  to  our  present  system  is  very  expensive.  We 
have  only  to  look  round  any  country  district  and  see 
how  the  windmills  have  disappeared,  to  reahze  how 
Free  Trade  has  ruined  one  of  our  most  profitable 
industries,  and  if  it  could  be  revived,  all  the  branches 
of  farming,  such  as  stock  breeding,  dairying  and  the 
keeping  of  pigs,  from  which  the  larger  part  of  the 
farmer's  profits  are  derived  would  benefit  very  much. 

A  small  duty  on  meat,  dairy  produce,  poultry, 
eggs,  vegetables  and  fruit,  which  under  present  con- 
ditions can  often  only  be  grown  at  a  loss,  would  help 
the  farmer  and  the  small  holder  to  make  his  cultiva- 
tion more  profitable.  If  at  the  present  time  we  are 
importing  at  least  £50,000,000  worth  annually  of 
such  products,  not  including  meat,  it  would  surely 
make  farming  more  profitable  if  we  could  secure 
even  a  portion  of  that  great  volume  of  trade  for  our 
own  people.  The  only  industries  which  now  bring 
much  profit  to  the  farmer  are  those  which  enjoy  natu- 
ral Protection,  such  as  the  milk  trade,  which  has  no 
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foreign  competition  to  fear,  and  the  cultivation  of 
potatoes,  which  are  too  bulky  to  be  imported  in  large 
quantities,  and  therefore  we  may  reasonably  expect 
that,  if  we  restrict  the  import  of  other  agricultural 
products  which  can  be  raised  in  England,  the  decay  of 
our  agriculture  and  the  depopulation  of  our  country 
districts  will  be  arrested. 

Arguments  in  Favour  of  Free  Trade. — Free 
Traders  assert  that  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws 
brought  prosperity  to  England.  But  the  prosperity 
which  she  enjoyed  between  1847  and  1874  was  due 
to  causes  which  would  have  had  much  the  same  effect 
under  Tariff  Reform.  England  at  that  time  was  the 
only  country  in  Europe  that  was  at  peace.  She  had 
therefore  the  monopoly  in  manufacture.  Foreign 
countries  were  only  too  glad  to  send  her  their 
raw  materials  and  buy  back  the  finished  products 
into  which  her  manufacturers  converted  them,  and 
which  they  had  no  time  to  make  for  themselves,  and 
she  thus  became  the  workshop  of  Europe.  The  in- 
troduction of  railways  and  steamers  increased  her 
commercial  activities  enormously,  for  without  quick 
and  ready  means  of  transport,  commercial  pros- 
perity is  impossible. 

The  increase  of  wealth  through  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  Cahfornia  also  contributed  to  her  success  at 
this  time. 

But  when,  after  1871,  the  last  of  the  great  European 
wars  came  to  an  end,  other  countries  had  time  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  arts  of  peace,  and  England 
began  to  lose  her  place  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
Her  products  were  shut  out  by  the  tariffs  which 
foreign  countries  introduced  for  the  protection  of 
their  own  workmen,  her  markets  were  invaded  by 
foreign  manufactured  goods,  and  owing  to  the  anni- 
hilation of  distance  by  the  improvement  of  means 
of  communication,  the  natural  protection  which 
com  had  enjoyed  broke  down.     The  price  fell  to  265. 
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a  quarter,  though  the  price  of  bread  did  not  fall  in 
anything  Uke  the  same  proportion,  and  the  prosperity 
of  English  agriculture  came  to  an  end.  Without  a 
tariff  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  keep  her  place  among 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

Argument  from  Exports. — But  Free  Traders 
point  to  the  figures  of  our  export  trade  as  a  proof 
of  our  prosperity.  Figures,  however,  are  mis- 
leading unless  very  carefully  analysed,  and  as  they 
include  our  exports  of  coal  which  is  our  capital,  and 
which  we  can  never  replace,  they  only  prove  that 
we  are  exporting  our  valuable  raw  materials  which 
will  provide  employment  for  workmen  abroad  while 
our  own  working  men  cannot  make  a  living  at  home. 

And  though  the  volume  of  our  trade  increases 
every  year,  the  increase  is  much  less  in  proportion  to 
that  of  other  countries,  so  that  we  are  slowly  losing 
the  place  of  predominance  which  used  to  be  ours. 
Surely  if  we  were  not  so  blind  to  the  true  interests  of 
our  country,  we  should  cast  aside  our  antiquated 
methods  of  so-called  Free  Trade,  which  are  no  longer 
suited  to  the  altered  conditions  and  keen  competition 
of  the  present  day,  and,  following  the  example  of  other 
nations,  we  should  bravely  adopt  a  tariff,  which  by 
protecting  our  workpeople  from  unfair  foreign  com- 
petition would  revive  our  industries  at  home,  and 
link  together  the  different  sections  of  the  Empire  in 
a  bond  of  mutual  interest  and  advantage. 
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CHAPTER    XI 

THE   EMPIRE — FOREIGN    AFFAIRS — DEFENCE 

Gladys  Bradford 

The  British  Empire :  Area. — ^The  British  Em- 
pire is  the  greatest  fact  in  the  modern  world.  We 
govern  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  earth's  surface  and 
more  than  one-fifth  of  its  population.  The  British 
flag  flies  in  arctic  and  in  tropical  regions  ;  every 
religion  and  nearly  every  race  is  included  in  the  Em- 
pire. 

Growth  of  Imperialism. — Enghshmen  are  waking 
up  to  the  possibilities  of  their  splendid  inheritance  ; 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Imperial  sentiment  is  growing. 
Thirty  years  ago  Liberal  statesmen  talked  freely  of 
the  Colonies  as  fruit  ripe  to  drop  from  the  parent  tree. 
They  expected  that  the  Empire  would  break  up  at 
no  distant  date,  not  through  foreign  attack,  but  by 
the  snapping  of  the  slender  thread  of  sentiment  which 
was  alone  supposed  to  hold  the  Empire  together. 
The  loss  of  the  American  colonies  was  regarded  as 
a  warning  against  any  attempt  to  make  the  senti- 
mental bond  a  real  one.  Then  as  now  the  Liberal 
party  was  afraid  of  the  responsibiUties  of  Empire. 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  however,  laid  down  for  his  party 
the  hnes  of  a  sane  Imperialism.  "  The  Colonies," 
he  wrote,  "  have  decided  that  the  Empire  shall  not 
be  destroyed."  There  has  been  a  mighty  revolution 
in  popular  feeling  both  at  home  and  in  the  Colonies. 
Both  England  and  the  over-sea  dominions  are  alive 
to  their  Imperial  destiny,  and  statesmen  talk  of 
closer  union  rather  than  of  inevitable  dissolution. 

18S 
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The  Unionist  Record. — ^The  Unionist  party  may 
well  be  proud  of  its  record  in  this  matter.  It  focussed 
Imperial  feeling  when  it  was  at  its  lowest  ebb,  and 
has  ever  remained  a  faithful  defender  of  the  integrity 
of  the  Empire.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  never  tired  of 
preaching  the  Gospel  of  Imperialism.  "  This  is  the 
day  of  Empires,"  he  wrote.  "Men  are  seeking  a  new 
bond  by  which  they  may  follow  the  same  interests 
under  the  same  flag." 

The  South  African  War. — It  is  from  the  period 
of  the  South  African  war  that  the  feeling  for  closer 
union,  which  had  long  been  growing  below  the  sur- 
face, came  to  light.  In  these  dark  days  the  separate 
states  of  the  Empire  acknowledged  their  liability  for 
Imperial  defence,  and  gallantly  gave  their  help.  It 
is  significant  that  at  this  critical  point  the  Liberal 
party  was  divided  in  its  attitude,  and  many  of  the 
men  who  are  now  its  leaders,  were  openly  Little 
Englanders  and  Anti-Imperialists.  Fortunately 
England's  destinies  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Unionist 
party,  and  the  South  African  war  became  a  land- 
mark in  the  movement  for  Imperial  Unity.  Since 
then  the  Imperial  idea  has  impressed  itself  more  and 
more  on  the  popular  imagination,  and  the  ideas  of  mid- 
Victorian  statesmen  would  meet  with  little  response 
to-day. 

Value  of  the  Empire.— The  average  Englishman 
realizes  that  the  power  as  weU  as  the  honour  of  England 
depends  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  British  Empire. 
Without  it  England  would  sink  into  the  position  of  a 
second-rate  power.  England's  forty-five  millions  would 
compete  vainly  with  Germany's  sixty-five  millions 
or  with  the  ninety-two  millions  of  the  United  States. 
Our  colonies  are  our  best  customers  and  a  home  for 
our  surplus  population,  and  it  is  only  when  counting 
the  resources  of  her  colonies  that  England  is  a  match 
for  her  foreign  rivals.  England's  greatness  begins, 
continues  and  would  end  with  her  Empire. 
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Links  of  Empire. — What  are  the  bonds  which 
keep  this  vast  system  together  ?  The  first  is  common 
loyalty  to  a  common  sovereign,  the  second  is  mutual 
self-interest  in  defence,  the  third  is  mutual  self-interest 
in  trade. 

The  Throne. — Of  the  links  which  unite  the  Em- 
pire, the  first — the  Throne — needs  little  comment. 
Our  present  king  is  one  of  the  ablest  "  Missionaries 
of  Empire."  His  voj^ages  from  one  end  of  the  Empire 
to  another  have  proved  that  he  recognizes  the  re- 
sponsibility that  lies  on  the  Crown  as  a  visible  "  link 
of  Empire."  The  famous  speech  containing  the 
words  "  Wake  up,  England  !  "  struck  the  keynote 
of  active  Imperial  citizenship. 

Imperial  Defence. — ^The  second  bond  is  common 
responsibility  for  Imperial  defence.  On  this  point 
things  have  been  moving  quickly  of  late.  The  colo- 
nies have  shown  themselves  willing  to  share  in  the 
burden  of  naval  defence,  which  is  a  matter  of  life 
and  death  not  only  for  Great  Britain  but  for  all 
her  colonies.  If  once  the  navy  failed  in  its  duty  of 
defending  any  part  of  the  Empire  that  part  would 
have  to  pass  to  an  alien  flag.  In  these  days  of  huge 
navies,  not  one  of  our  colonies  is  strong  enough  to 
stand  alone.  Like  the  Spanish  colonies  they  would 
be  taken  over  by  one  of  the  great  world  powers  whose 
ambitions  are  growing  with  their  strength — the 
United  States,  Russia  or  Germany. 

The  Colonies  began  with  money  contributions  to 
the  Imperial  navy,  but  they  have  now  gone  far  beyond 
that. 

Australia,  in  a  few  short  years,  with  the  help  of  the 
best  English  naval  advice  has  built  dockyards  and 
a  naval  college  and  has  created  a  navy.  One  cruiser 
of  this  fleet,  built  in  England,  has  just  been  launched. 
This  year,  for  the  first  time,  Australia  has  taken  up 
the  burden  of  her  own  defence  and  the  duty  of  keeping 
the  Imperial  flag  flying  in  Australian  waters  without 
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help  from  England.  Thus  the  British  squadron, 
hitherto  stationed  there  for  the  purposes  of  defence, 
has  been  released  for  service  elsewhere.  New 
2^aland,  with  splendid  patriotism,  has  presented 
a  ship  to  the  British  navy,  which  she  has  handed  over 
to  the  Admiralty  for  use  in  Europe.  Canada  is  now 
considering  the  provision  of  two  Dreadnoughts  at  the 
cost  of  the  Dominion.  Thus  responsibility  for  the 
defence  of  the  Empire  is  a  stronger  bond  than  it  has 
ever  been  before. 

Imperial  Trade. — ^The  third  bond  of  Empire 
is  mutual  self-interest.  We  have  seen  that  the 
Colonies  cannot  stand  alone  without  Great  Britain  ; 
We  have  seen  that  Great  Britain  without  her  Colonies 
would  sink  at  once  into  the  position  of  a  second-rate 
power.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  nature  of  the  trade 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies  is  such  that 
it  is  vastly  profitable  to  both.  Unionist  statesmen  have 
pointed  out  that  every  necessity  and  every  luxury 
of  life  can  be  produced  within  the  Empire,  and  have 
insisted  on  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  free- 
trade — or  at  all  events  preferential  trade — within 
the  Empire  and  protection  against  all  outside.  Thus 
we  could  supply  ourselves  with  all  we  want  and  be 
independent  of  foreign  countries. 

Unfortunately,  however,  while  all  her  colonies  are 
developing  rapidly  under  the  shelter  of  protective 
tariffs,  Great  Britain  herself  at  present  suffers 
under  the  system  of  so-called  Free  Trade. 

Preference  to  English  Goods. — ^Ihe  Colonies 
have  realized  the  importance  of  making  trade  rela- 
tions draw  the  hnks  of  Empire  closer,  and  for  years 
past  have  been  admitting  English  goods  into  their 
markets  on  easier  terms  than  foreign  goods.  South 
Africa  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  this  preferential 
policy,  which  has  been  adopted  by  all  the  self- 
goveniing  Colonies.  Canadian  preference  has  meant 
£6,000,000  a  year  in  wages  to  the  British  working  man  ; 
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in  Australia  and  South  Africa  the  same  development 
of  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  has  followed  in  the 
wake  of  preference.  The  Colonies  are  now,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  population,  by  far  the  largest  buyers 
of  English  goods.  New  Zealand  actually  buys 
£8  13s.  11^.  worth  per  head  of  our  goods  every  year, 
while  Germany  buys  lis.  7^.  worth,  and  the  United 
States  7s.  id.  worth.  The  Colonies  therefore  have 
put  the  British  workman  who  produces  goods  for  their 
rapidly  growing  markets  in  a  much  better  position 
than  any  of  his  foreign  rivals.  What  has  the 
mother  country  done  in  return  ?  Unfortunately  the 
answer  is — nothing.  What  the  Colonies  want  is  that 
their  produce  should  be  given  a  slight  advantage 
over  foreign  produce  of  the  same  kind.  This  would 
make  it  profitable  as  well  as  patriotic  for  the  Enghsh 
merchant  to  import,  for  the  Enghsh  shopkeeper  to 
stock,  and  for  the  English  consumer  to  buy,  British 
Empire  goods  instead  of  foreign  goods.  Time  after 
time  Colonial  statesmen  have  urged  this  policy  upon 
Great  Britain,  but  though  the  needs  of  the  Empire, 
gratitude  and  self-interest  support  their  demand,  the 
Radical  government,  hide-bound  by  its  Free  Trade 
shackles,  has  refused  to  give  the  Colonies  any  favour- 
able reply. 

Tax  on  Wheat. — ^Their  action  in  the  matter  has 

been   even   blinder  than  usual,   since  the  first   step 

ii  towards    Imperial    preference   was    taken    by    the 

h  Unionist    government  when    they  imposed  a  tax  of 

*c  IS.    a    quarter   upon    imported   wheat.     If  Colonial 

"^com   had   been  admitted   free  of  this  tax  it  would 

have    been   given    a  slight  advantage   over  foreign 

wheat    in    the    Enghsh    market.     This    advantage, 

slight  as  it  was,  would  have  encouraged  the  growth  of 

wheat  in  Canada  and  Australia,  and  added  thousands 

upon  thousands  of  acres  to  the  area  now  under  the 

plough.     Unfortunately,  under  Free  Trade  pressure, 

the  tax  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  since  the  RacUcals 
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have  been  in  power  they  have  repeatedly  refused  to  con- 
sider any  step  in  the  direction  of  Imperial  preference. 

Imperial  Food  Supply. — Their  attitude  is  very 
difl&cult  to  understand.  Even  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
admits  that  "  the  Empire  would  be  a  great  gainer  if 
much  of  the  products  now  purchased  from  foreign 
countries  could  be  produced  and  purchased  within 
the  Empire."  If  the  Colonies  had  even  the  slightest 
advantage  over  foreign  nations  in  the  English  mar- 
ket, the  cultivation  of  wheat  would  be  so  stimulated 
that,  in  a  very  few  years,  the  whole  of  the  com  con- 
sumed in  Great  Britain  could  be  produced  within  the 
Empire.  No  one  can  exaggerate  the  sense  of  strength 
that  would  come  if  we  ceased  to  depend  upon  foreigners, 
perhaps  upon  foes,  for  our  food.  Why  should  Russia, 
why  should  the  United  States  supply  us  with  the  bread 
of  the  people  when  it  could  be  obtained  from  Canada 
and  Australia  ? 

Colonial  Loyalty. — In  spite  of  the  rebuffs  they 
have  received  from  the  Liberal  government,  the 
Colonies  have  so  far  kept  true  to  their  policy  of 
favouring  the  mother  country  even  though  they  get 
nothing  in  return.  The  case  of  Canada  is  a  good 
illustration  of  the  difficulties  they  have  overcome  in 
maintaining  this  loyal  and  generous  attitude.  In  1897 
Canada  granted  a  preference  to  Great  Britain,  which 
brought  remonstrance  from  Germany  and  led  to  a 
prolonged  tariff  war  in  which  Germany  was  actually 
worsted,  the  value  of  German  goods  imported  into 
Canada  falling  by  27  per  cent,  while  the  value  of 
goods  from  the  United  Kingdom  rose  by  90  per  cent. 
Again,  Canada's  powerful  neighbour,  the  United 
States,  has  for  years  been  doing  its  best  to  undersell 
Great  Britain  in  the  Canadian  market,  but  the  prefer- 
ence given  by  the  Canadian  tariff  to  British  goods 
has  enabled  England  almost  to  hold  her  own,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  a  neighbour  and 
that  Enghsh  goods  have  to  be  brought  over  thousands 
of  miles  of  sea. 
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The  Reciprocity  Treaty. — ^The  United  States 
however  is  pouring  men  and  money  into  Canada,  and 
only  last  year  the  British  Empire  escaped  a  great 
danger  by  the  defeat  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  pro- 
posed by  the  United  States.  The  effect  of  the  treaty 
would  have  been  to  place  the  United  States  in  the 
position,  hitherto  occupied  by  Great  Britain,  of  the 
"  most  favoured  nation  "  in  Canadian  markets, 
while  Canada  was  given  a  preference  in  the  States. 
This  treaty  had  actually  been  agreed  to  by  the  Cana- 
dian government.  But  the  Canadian  people,  wiser 
than  their  rulers,  realized  that  it  would  mean  the  end 
of  their  long  struggle  to  remain  independent  of  the 
United  States,  that  it  would  mean  drawing  nearer 
to  the  States  and  further  away  from  England.  The 
result  of  the  General  Election  in  Canada  was  a  total 
defeat  of  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier's  government,  and  the 
formation  of  a  government  pledged  to  oppose  re- 
ciprocity and  prepared  to  go  on  with  the  patriotic 
policy  of  giving  preference  to  British  goods,  even 
without  return. 

Meaning  of  Reciprocity  Treaty. — The  Canadian 
people  were  quite  right  in  thinking  that  only  their 
position  in  the  British  Empire  would  save  them  from 
being  swallowed  up  by  their  gigantic  neighbour.  A 
recent  utterance  of  the  American  president,  Mr. 
Taft,  has  shown  them  what  a  danger  they  have  escaped. 
He  declared  that  the  result  of  reciprocity  would  be 
that  Canada  would  become  only  "  an  adjunct  of  the 
United  States." 

Thus,  through  the  loyalty  of  Canada,  England  has 
been  given  another  chance,  and  with  the  return  of  a 
Unionist  Government  to  power  we  shall  have  an 
opportunity  of  rewarding  Canada  for  the  steadfast 
policy  which  alone  has  preserved  England's  eldest 
daughter  from  the  dominion  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

India. — India  has  been  called  "  tlic  brightest  jewel 
of  the  EngUsh  crown."    The  results  of  British  rule  in 
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India  are  such  that  any  nation  might  be  justly  proud 
of  them.  English  rule  is  the  best ,  strongest  and  cheap- 
est government  that  India,  in  all  her  long  history,  has 
ever  known.  Hundreds  of  different  religions  and 
many  different  races  live  in  peace  and  safety  under 
the  English  flag.  Indian  trade  has  prospered,  the 
ravages  of  plague  and  famine  have  been  diminished, 
great  irrigation  works  have  turned  deserts  into  culti- 
vated land.  Our  rule  in  India  is  the  most  briUiant 
proof  of  the  Imperial  genius  of  the  English  race. 

Indian  Problems. — ^At  the  same  time  our  position 
brings  with  it  vast  responsibihties.  As  we  shall  see  it 
adds  grave  difficulties  to  our  foreign  policy,  it  makes  us 
responsible  for  the  defence  of  thousands  of  miles  of  fron- 
tier, it  provides  us  with  an  endless  series  of  difficult 
administrative  problems,  many  of  which  spring  from 
the  mutual  jealousies  of  Hindus  and  Mohammedans. 

Bengali  Agitation. — Recently  there  has  been  a 
Bengah  agitation  against  British  rule,  which,  begin- 
ning with  the  partition  of  Bengal,  has  been  fostered 
by  the  freedom  we  allow  to  the  native  press.  The 
indiscreet  utterances  of  many  Liberal  M.P.s  and  Mr. 
Keir  Hardie's  mischievous  tour  in  India  encouraged 
the  agitators  with  the  idea  that  they  had  the  support 
of  English  Liberals.  The  agitation  unfortunately 
took  on  an  Anarchist  character  and  was  stained  by 
murder  and  outrage,  but  the  Indian  Government  had 
throughout  the  loyal  support  of  their  Mohammedan 
subjects. 

Lord  Morley  took  severe  steps  to  put  down  sedition, 
but  the  admission  of  native  members  to  the  Vice- 
roy's Executive  has  been  construed  as  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness. The  general  opinion  is  that  Lord  Morley  went  too 
far  and  too  fast. 

Trade. — Indian  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom 
continues  to  flourish,  but  her  trade  with  foreign 
countries  is  increasing  even  faster  and  a  preferential 
tariff  is  needed  to  restore  the  balance  in  our  favour. 
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The  Durbar, — ^The  King's  visit  to  India  for  the 
Coronation  Durbar  was.  marked  by  the  announce- 
ment that  Delhi,  the  former  capital  of  India,  was  to  be 
made  the  seat  of  the  British  Government. 

Imperial  Conferences  :  their  Value. — ^The  sys- 
tem of  holding  Colonial  conferences  in  London  was 
due  to  the  genius  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  fifteen  years 
ago.  Since  1907  these  conferences,  now  called  Im- 
perial conferences,  have  been  held  every  four  years. 
All  the  Colonies  are  represented  by  responsible 
Ministers,  usually  by  their  Premiers,  who  meet  and 
hold  conferences  with  members  of  the  English  Cabinet. 
All  the  most  important  Imperial  problems  are  dis- 
cussed— trade,  defence,  the  postal  and  telegraph 
systems,  judicial  appeals,  development  of  com- 
munication (the  "  All  Red  route,"  hnking  up  the 
Empire  by  wireless  telegraph  and  so  on),  coinage  and 
weights  and  measures.  There  is  a  general  exchange 
of  views,  and  a  pooUng  of  ideas  on  every  question 
of  importance.  The  value  of  these  Conferences  is 
enormous.  By  giving  the  Colonial  Ministers  a  share 
in  the  discussion  of  Imperial  questions  they  have 
added  yet  another  to  the  links  of  Empire. 

On  many  minor  but  still  important  points  (one  of 
the  chief  being  Imperial  penny  postage)  there  has 
been  great  progress,  but  the  Colonial  statesmen  have 
so  far  made  no  headway  in  their  demand  for  a  definite 
system  of  Imperial  preference.  It  remains  for  a 
Conservative  Government  to  grant  their  legitimate 
demands  and  realize  the  ideal  of  an  Empire  which 
shall  be  "  self-supplying,  self-supporting,  self-defend- 
ing." 

II.  Foreign  Affairs 

France. — France  for  the  moment  adds  little  to  the 
anxieties  of  the  Foreign  Office.  The  entente  cordiale 
inaugurated  by  King  Edward  VII  continues  to 
prosper  and  to  act  as  a  valuable  check  on  the  ambi- 
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tious  designs  of  the  Triple  Alliance  (Germany,  Aus- 
tria and  Italy).  The  region  in  which  French  and 
Enghsh  interests  are  likely  to  conflict  are  shght  and 
a  common  dread  of  Germany  seems  to  bring  them 
closely  together, 

Russia. — India  is  the  keynote  of  our  Russian 
poHcy,  and  before  the  Russo-Japanese  war  the  ad- 
vance of  Russia  eastwards  was  a  constant  source  of 
anxiety  on  our  Indian  frontier.  The  result  of  the 
war  has  for  a  time  relieved  this  pressure.  It  has  been 
well  said  that  the  main  object  of  Russian  policy  is  "  to 
find  an  outlet  to  warm  water."  The  whole  sea  board 
of  that  vast  empire  is  to  arctic  seas  or  to  seas  ice-bound 
during  many  months  of  the  year.  The  only  exception 
is  the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  but  here  the  outlet 
is  commanded  by  Turkey.  Russia  therefore  ex- 
panded steadily  eastwards  until  her  progress  was 
stopped  by  Japan.  The  war  left  Russia  crippled 
for  a  time,  but  now  with  reviving  energies,  she  is 
pushing  her  influence  southward  in  the  hope  of  reach- 
ing the  Persian  Gulf.  Here  it  is  that  England  and 
Russia  find  themselves  face  to  face. 

The  Persian  Problem. — ^The  Anglo- Russian  agree- 
ment of  1907  negotiated  by  the  Liberal  Government 
is  regarded  by  some  critics  as  very  unfavourable  to 
Great  Britain.^  The  agreement  gives  Russia  great 
advantages  in  Persia  and  Afghanistan,  and  does  not 
recognize  our  control  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  where  we 
own  90  per  cent,  of  the  shipping.  It  is  obvious  that  a 
wise  policy  now  is  our  only  safeguard  against  great 
dangers  in  the  future  when  Russia  has  recovered 
her  old  position  in  Asia.  Though  we  must  control 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  prevent  any  railway  being  built/ 
which  is  not  under  joint  control,  we  ought  to  see  that' 
Russia  is  granted  an  outlet  for  her  trade  in  the  Gulf.^ 

""^"^  But  we  must  remember  that  the  friendship  of  Russia  is 
of  vital  importance  to  us.  Only  by  combining  with  France, 
and  with  Russia,  the  ally  of  France,  can  we  maintain  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe.     [Ed.] 
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Thus,  and  thus  alone,  shall  we  retain  control  of  our 
communications  with  India  without  thwarting  Rus- 
sia's legitimate  ambition  to  reach  temperate  seas. 

Germany. — Germany  is  at  the  moment  the  vital 
point  of  our  diplomacy.  This,  of  course,  is  quite  a  new 
thing.  When  Bismarck  founded  the  modem  Ger- 
man Empire  there  was  no  opposition  of  interests. 
Englishmen  and  Germans  had  fought  side  by  side  in 
the  great  Napoleonic  wars.  Germany  had  no  navy, 
no  Colonial  ambitions. 

The  Rise  of  Germany  :  Colonial  Ambitions. 
— Now  all  this  is  changed.  Germany  has  become  a 
great  nation,  with  the  most  magnificent  army  in 
Europe,  with  a  rapidly  increasing  population  and  an 
ever  growing  trade  fostered  by  a  scientific  tariff. 
For  all  this  force  and  energy  Germany  requires  an 
outlet,  but  when  she  looked  abroad  for  colonies  to 
absorb  her  surplus  trade  and  surplus  population  she 
found  nothing.  She  had  come  too  late  into  the 
international  race.  The  older  nations  had  conquered, 
colonized  or  annexed  everything  worth  having,  and 
for  Germany  little  or  nothing  remained. 

Rivalry  with  England. — The  realization  of  this 
unwelcome  fact  has  made  Germany  the  storm  centre 
of  European  politics.  German  patriots  believe  that 
development  is  impossible  without  territorial  ex- 
pansion, but  Germany's  determined  attempts  to 
push  her  colonial  ambitions  in  West  Africa,  South 
Africa,  South  America  and  Morocco  have  been  com- 
plete failures.  In  each  case  she  has  found  Great 
Britain  standing  in  the  way.  Hence  much  bitterness 
of  feeling.  A  great  mass  of  Germans  feel  that 
England,  and  England  alone,  is  keeping  them  from 
using  their  vast  strength  to  win  fresh  territory,  that 
it  is  England,  and  England  alone,  who  is  keeping 
Germany  from  her  "  place  in  the  sun." 

The  German  Navy :  The  Triple  Alliance. — 
While  baulked  ambition  has  made  England  an  object 
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of  suspicion  to  patriotic  Germans,  patriotic  English- 
men view  \\dth  the  utmost  concern  the  vast  increase 
of  the  German  Navy.  Though,  compared  with 
England,  she  has  a  very  short  coast  line  and  little 
merchant  shipping  to  defend,  Germany  has  rapidly 
built  a  magnificent  navy  which  is  second  only  to 
that  of  Great  Britain.  She  has  therefore  the  strongest 
army  and  the  second  strongest  navy  in  the  world. 
At  the  same  time  she  can  count  on  the  support  of 
her  allies,  Austria  and  Italy,  both  of  whom  are  adding 
largely  to  their  fleets,  and  are  warlike  and  ambitious. 
The  Power  of  Germany. — The  danger  of  all  this, 
cannot  be  ignored.  Mr.  Balfour's  recent  words  bring, 
the  vital  truth  home  in  the  plainest  way  : 

"  It  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  an  insular 
nation,  wholly  dependent  on  sea-borne  supplies,  possess- 
ing no  considerable  army  either  for  home  defence  or 
foreign  service,  and  compelled  therefore  to  play  for  very 
unequal  stakes  should  Germany  be  our  opponent  in  the 
hazardous  game  of  war.  .  .  .  There  are  two  ways  in 
which  a  foreign  country  can  be  crushed.  It  can  be  con- 
quered, or  it  can  be  starved.  If  Germany  were  master 
in  our  home  waters,  she  could  apply  both  methods  to« 
Britain.  Were  Britain  ten  times  master  in  the  North^Sea; 
she  could  apply  neither  method  to  Germany.  Without 
a  superior  fleet  Britain  could  no  longer  count  as  a  Power. 
Without  any  fleet  at  all  Germany  would  remain  the 
greatest  Power  in  Europe." 

The  Declaration  of  London. — Nothing  proves 
the  danger  of  being  governed  by  the  Radicals 
more  than  their  action  with  regard  to  the  Declar- 
ation of  London,  which  they  accepted  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  many  Liberal  M.P.s,  of  102 
Admirals,  of  numerous  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
Shipowners'  Associations.  To  put  it  shortly,  the 
Declaration  threatened  England  with  starvation  in 
time  of  war  by  allowing  ships  of  war  to  capture  and 
sink  neutral  ships  carrying  food  to  their  enemy's 
ports.     N6  foreign  country  would  suffer  as  England 

u.w.H,  o 
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would  do  under  this  provision,  as  they  have  land 
frontiers  over  which  food  might  be  brought  to  them, 
while  all  our  food  has  to  be  consigned  to  our  ports. 
This  provision  means  possible  starvation  for  England 
in  time  of  war,  but  does  not  affect  foreign  countries. 
The  other  points  of  the  Declaration  favour  Continental 
Powers  at  England's  expense  in  just  the  same  way. 
(i)  It  would  revive  privateering. 

(2)  It  would  weaken  our  power  of  blockading, 
"which  owing  to  the  small  size  of  our  army  would 
be  our  only  effective  weapon  in  a  war  with  one  of  the 
great  Continental  Powers. 

(3)  By  arranging  that  food  consigned  to  neutral 
ports  should  escape  confiscation,  it  would  leave 
us  powerless  to  cut  off  our  enemy's  food  supply  in 
time  of  war. 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  war  with  Germany,  Germany 
would  be  allowed,  if  she  could,  to  capture  and  destroy 
all  ships,  even  neutrals,  bringing  food  to  Great  Britain, 
while  her  outi  food  supply  would  be  safe  from  British 
attack  as  long  as  she  had  it  sent  to  some  neutral  port — 
say  in  Holland,  Belgium  or  Denmark,  and  had  it  sent 
thence  overland. 

Only  the  timely  action  of  the  House  of  Lords  saved 
the  people  of  England  from  being  betrayed  by  the 
Radicals.  Are  the  interests  of  England  safe  with  a 
party  who  will  sacrifice  British  interests  in  a  matter  of 
life  and  death,  and  who  by  this  crowning  folly  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  the  friends  of  every  country 
but  their  own  ? 

III.  Defence 

The  Navy. — Again  and  again  it  has  been  urged 
by  party  leaders  tliat  the  navy  should  not  be  a  party 
question,  but  the  Unionists  have  been  forced  to  take  a 
strong  Une  in  opposition  to  the  Liberal  Government, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  have  endangered  the  coun- 
try by  yielding  to  pressure  put  upon  them  by  the 
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Socialist  and  Labour  wing  of  their  party.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  the  Unionist  agitation  the  Government 
would  have  given  way  even  more  to  the  Little 
Navy  group.  The  Unionist  party  has  never  wearied 
in  its  demands  for  a  strong  navy.  It  has  insisted  on 
the  fact  that  not  only  the  safety  of  the  Empire,  but 
even  the  independence  of  these  islands,  depends  upon 
the  clear  superiority  of  the  British  navy  to  any  pro- 
bable combination  of  other  powers. 

Liberal  Attitude  :  Two -Power  Standard, — 
The  respansible  statesmen  of  the  Liberal  party 
have  often  asserted  their  determination  that  the 
British  navy  shall  be  supreme,  but  unfortunately 
their  deeds  belie  their  words.  Mr.  Asquith  began 
by  declaring  that  the  Government  would  keep  up 
a  two-power  standard,  that  is,  a  navy  as  large  as  the 
combined  navies  of  the  two  next  strongest  powers 
plus  a  ten  per  cent,  margin  for  accidents,  but  this 
assertion  was  followed  by  a  discreditable  surrender 
to  the  Little  Nav}^  agitators. 

Cawdor  Memorandum. — What  the  nation  wants 
is  not  this  policy  of  wobble,  reducing  the  shipbuilding 
programme  at  one  moment,  and  ordering  more  ships 
in  a  panic  the  next,  but  the  firm  unwavering  policy  of 
the  Unionist  party  on  the  hues  of  the  Cawdor 
Memorandum  laid  down  in  1905.  Under  that  pro- 
gramme four  ships  of  the  Dreadnought  class  were 
laid  down  every  year.  Our  navy  was  so  strong 
that  it  reached  a  three  or  four  power  standard. 
England  felt  safe  and  the  peace  of  Europe  was 
secure. 

Liberal  Weakness. — But  with  the  coming  of  the 
Radicals  to  power  all  this  was  changed,  and  a  miser- 
ably weak  naval  policy  encouraged  Germany  in  the 
vain  hope  that  England's  determination  to  maintain 
the  command  of  the  seas  was  failing.  The  ship- 
building programme  was  reduced  to  three  Dread- 
noughts and  finally  to  one  Dreadnought  yearly. 
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Germany's  Efforts. — Germany  seized  her  oppor- 
tunity and  with  the  utmost  speed  and  secrecy  increased 
her  shipbuilding  resources  till  she  could  if  she  wished 
build  ten  Dreadnoughts  in  a  year.  Their  Navy  Bill  of 
1900  was  vastly  enlarged  in  1905  and  1907.  This 
was  the  answer  to  the  Radical  reduction.  When 
Germany  was  making  these  huge  efforts  England  was 
reducing  her  output  in  every  direction,  and  the  short- 
age in  cruisers,  in  destroyers,  in  dock  accommodation, 
in  naval  stores  and  in  the  manning  of  the  fleet  was 
even  more  serious  than  the  deficiency  in  battle-ships. 

At  last  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  Unionist  party 
roused  the  Radical  Government  to  the  dangerous 
position  into  which  they  had  brought  the  countr}^ 
We  had  the  "  Navy  Scare  "of  1909,  with  Mr.  Asquith 
and  Mr.  McKenna  both  confessing  that  they  had 
made  a  mistake  as  to  the  rate  of  German  shipbuilding, 
followed  by  the  building  of  eight  Dreadnoughts  in  one 
year. 

A  Strong  Policy. — But  this  kind  of  poHcy  is 
wasteful  and  dangerous.  Any  hesitation  encourages 
Germany  and  produces  scares  which  create  bad 
feeling.  In  order  to  secure  England's  safety  and  the 
peace  of  the  world  we  want  the  Unionist  policy  of  a 
definite  naval  programme  which  will  be  carried  out, 
not  flung  over  under  pressure.  In  considering  the 
cost  of  the  naval  programme  it  must  be  remembered 
that  70  percent,  of  the  cost  of  a  Dreadnought  is  due 
to  the  labour  employed,  and  the  building  of  a  Dread- 
nought gives  employment  for  two  years  to  7,500  men. 

Owing  to  the  Radical  weakness  the  position  is 
still  very  critical.  England  has  still  a  good  deal  of 
lee  way  to  make  up.  In  order  to  be  on  equal  terms 
with  Germany,  which  has  no  great  Empire  to  defend, 
we  have  been  forced  to  mass  nearly  the  whole  of  our 
fleet  in  the  North  Sea  and  English  Channel.  The 
situation  in  the  Mediterranean  is  full  of  peril.  There 
the  fleet  has  had  to  be  reduced  to  four  battle-ships. 
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and  our  position  in  Egypt  and  our  communications 
with  India  arc  endangered.^ 

Naval  Policy  in  the  future. — It  would  be  crimi- 
nal folly  to  relax  our  efforts.  We  depend  for  our 
daily  bread  and  daily  employment  upon  sea-borne 
food  and  sea-borne  raw  material.  As  Sir  Edward 
Grey  pointed  out  : 

"  There  is  no  half-way  house  in  Naval  affairs  between 
complete  safety  and  absolute  ruin.  .  .  .  We  must 
make  it  clear  to  the  world  that  our  supremacy  at  sea  is 
going  to  be  maintained  at  all  costs.  We  cannot  afford 
to  take  risks  lest  we  should  become  the  conscript  appen- 
dage of  some  stronger  power." 

The  defeat  of  the  British  navy  by  a  great  Conti- 
nental power  would  mean  invasion,  starvation,  con- 
quest. 

The  Army. — In  comparison  with  the  great  armies 
of  the  Continent,  where  of  course  conscription  is  in 
vogue,  the  British  Army  is  a  very  small  thing.  It 
has,  however,  such  a  vast  amount  of  work  to  do  that 
it  must  be  kept  at  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection  in 
training,  arms  and  equipment. 

England  has  to  find  the  men  for  three  different 
purposes. 

Imperial  Defence. — (i)  The  first  is  to  provide 
the  troops  required  overseas  for  the  defence  of  India , 
South  Africa,  Egypt,  the  Mediterranean  garrisons, 
and  certain  naval  bases.  In  round  numbers  120,000 
men  are  required  for  this  force. 

Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  provide 
troops  for  their  own  defence,  and  have  already  shown 
us  that  they  can  and  will  send  a  picked  force  to  the 
help  of  the  mother  country  in  time  of  need. 

The  Imperial  Defence  Conference  of   1909  recom- 

^  For  later  developments  see  Mr.  Churchill's  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  July  21,  1912,  which  disclosed  a  most 
serious  state  of  affairs.  See  also  subsequent  debates.    [Ed.] 
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mended  that  these  Colonial  armies  should  be  stan- 
dardized so  that  their  organization,  transport,  wea- 
pons and  equipment  may  be  like  that  of  the  British 
Arm3^  Lord  Kitchener  was  appointed  to  inspect 
the  mihtary  forces  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
and  Sir  John  French  those  of  Canada. 

Expeditionary  Force. —  {2)  The  second  is  to  provide 
an  anny  of  about  160,000  men  which  could  be  sent 
abroad  in  the  case  of  war  being  declared,  whether  the 
war  be  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  or  Austra- 
lia. This  force  is  organized  under  Lord  Haldane's 
scheme  into  six  divisions. 

The  Radical  Government  has  unwisely  weakened 
the  Regular  Arm}^  which  has  all  this  work  to  do,  by 
disbanding  nine  battaUons  of  infantry  and  by  re- 
ducing the  strength  of  the  artiller}^ 

Home  Defence. — (3)  The  third  is  to  provide  a 
hom.e  force  to  defend  the  count r}-  in  the  absence  of 
the  expeditionary  or  striking  force. 

This  is  now  the  duty  of  the  Territorial  Army. 
The  number  necessary-  for  it  was  estimated  at  370,000 
men,  but  this  figure  has  not  been  reached. 

This  is  a  brief  statement  of  what  our  land  forces  are. 

Unionist  Policy. — The  Unionist  party  recognizes 
the  difficulty  cf  the  problem,  and  docs  not  want  to 
make  a  parly  question  cf  the  army.  Lord  Haldane's 
scheme  must  still  be  regarded  as  on  its  trial,  and 
should  therefore  be  favourably  considered,  as  indeed 
if  it  fails  we  shall  have  to  admit  that  the  voluntary 
system  as  a  whole  has  failed,  and  shall  have  to  try 
some  form  of  compulsory  military  training.  Certain 
obvious  defects  in  the  present  s^'stem  however  might 
be  removed. 

Shortage  of  Horses. —  (i)  The  first  is  the  shortage 
of  horses.  The  supply  is  seriously  deficient  in  the 
Regulars  and  utterly  inadequate  in  the  Territorial 
Army,  where  the  Yeomanry  use  the  same  horses  again 
and    again.     Owing    to    the    increase    of    motoring 
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supply  becomes  every  year  more  difficult.  The 
Government  ought  to  offer  the  farmers  much  greater 
inducements  to  breed  the  stamp  of  horse  required 
for  anuy  purposes. 

Shortage  of  Officers. — (2)  The  second  is  the  short  - 
age  of  officers,\vhich  is  specially  serious  in  the  reserves. 
The  pa}^  and  prospects  in  the  army  are  so  poor  that 
only  men  with  private  means  can  afford  to  make  the 
army  their  profession. 

Something  might  be  done  by  reserving  a  few  of  the 
vast  number  of  posts  under  Government  for  retired 
officers. 

Arms,  Stores  and  Equipment. — (3)  The  third 
is  the  question  of  arms,  stores  and  equipment.  A 
desire  to  satisfy  the  outcry  of  the  advanced  Radicals 
has  led  the  present  Government  to  make  dangerous 
reductions  in  the  war  reserves.  With  the  hope  of 
cajoling  their  supporters  by  lowering  the  army 
estimates,  the  Government  has  neglected  to  keep 
arms  and  equipment  up-to-date  and  sufficient. 

Lack  of  Time  for  Training. — (4)  The  fourth 
defect  is  a  very  grave  one,  but  under  the  present 
system  there  seems  to  be  no  cure  for  it.  It  Hes  in  the 
fact  that  Lord  Haldane  has  estimated  that  there 
will  be  six  months  after  war  breaks  out  in  which  the 
Territorial  Anuy  can  be  trained  to  perform  the  grave 
duty  of  being  the  sole  defenders  of  the  country  in  the 
absence  of  the  regular  army.  But  who  can  guarantee 
that  the  enemy  will  allow  us  this  six  months'  grace 
now  that  our  navy  is  no  longer  in  its  former  position 
of  unchallengeable  superiority  ? 

Compulsory  Training. — The  only  alternative 
if  Lord  Haldane's  scheme  breaks  down,  is  compul- 
sory miUtary  training  on  the  lines  advocated  by  Lord 
Roberts.  Under  this  all  youths  between  eighteen  and 
twenty-one  would  have  to  serve  for  four  short  periods 
in  the  Territorial  Army,  for  four  consecutive  months  in 
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the  first  year,  and  for  fifteen  days  in  the  next  three 
years,  then  passing  into  the  Territorial  Reserves. 

Every  employer  ought  to  see  that  those  who  at 
present  serve  in  the  Territorial  Army  do  not  suffer 
for  undertaking  the  patriotic  duty  which  others 
neglect. 

Air  Ships  and  Aeroplanes. — ^The  development 
of  dirigible  balloons  and  aeroplanes  has  gone  so  far 
that  their  value  in  war  is  undoubted.  Germany 
has  now  many  dirigible  balloons  that  can  travel  500 
miles  without  coming  down,  and  both  France  and 
Germany  have  a  large  force  of  aeroplanes.  England 
ought  to  make  much  greater  efforts  not  to  be  left 
behind.  The  sums  now  voted  for  the  provision  of 
military  and  naval  aeroplanes  are  ludicrously  inade- 
quate. 

Committee  of  Imperial  Defence. — A  Committee 
of  ImpcrirJ  Defence  was  set  up  by  Mr.  Balfour  upon 
which  lies  the  responsibility  for  national  defence  and 
for  securing  co-operation  between  the  Navy,  Army 
and  Territorial  Force. 

The  Prime  Minister  is  therefore  bound  to  be  familiar 
with  at  least  the  main  outlines  of  our  defensive  policy 
— which  is  no  small  safeguard  when  a  Radical  Govern- 
ment is  in  power. 

Summary. — ^The  whole  problem  of  Defence  may 
be  sununarized  in  Mr,  Bonar  Law's  striking  words  : 

^'Thc  only  absolute  security  for  peace  is  that  each 
country  should  always  realize  the  strength  of  the  other 
and  should  realize  too  that .  .  .  from  whatever  party  the 
Government  may  come,  each  nation  is  prepared  to  defend 
to  the  last  her  rights  and  her  honour." 

"War  is  a  horrid  and  a  shocking  incident,"  says 
Lord  Charles  Beresford.  "  It  is  necessary  on  occa- 
sions, but  if  you  are  properly  prepared  you  cannot 
have  war."     "  Keep  the  command  of  the  sea  as  you 
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value  national  life.     Without  it  you  will  speedily  be 
blotted  out  of  the  list  of  nations." 
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CHAPTER    XII 

EDUCATION 

L.  M.  Bagge 

Voluntary    Schools    and     Board     Schools. — 

Down  to  1870  elementary  education  was  provided 
almost  entirely  by  the  Church  of  England,  with  some 
sUght  help  from  Government.  There  were  also  Roman 
Catholic,  Jewish,  Wesleyan,  and  "  British  "  (Noncon- 
formist) Schools.  By  the  Liberal  Act  of  1870  these 
voluntary  schools  were  supplemented  by  schools  sup- 
ported out  of  the  rates,  and  managed  by  elected 
School  Boards.  There  were  thus  two  sets  of  schools. 
Voluntary  Schools  and  Board  Schools.  The  former 
were  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  the 
latter  out  of  the  rates  ;  both  received  Government 
grants  and  were  subject  to  Government  inspection. 
The  voluntary  schools  were  free  to  give  what  re- 
ligious teaching  they  wished  ;  the  Boards  might 
(and  usually  did)  give  religious  teaching,  but  of  an 
unsectarian  character.  The  Conservatives  in  1876 
made  education  compulsory,  and  in  1891  made  it 
free. 

The  Act  of  1902.— The  Board  Schools,  which 
could  draw  freely  upon  the  rates,  had  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  the  voluntary,  which  found  it  more  and 
more  difficult  as  time  went  on  to  keep  up  to  the 
ever-rising  standard  of  educational  efficiency.  The 
poverty  and  weakness  of  the  voluntary  schools  was 
unfair  both  to  teachers  and  children.     Therefore   in 

1902  Mr.  Balfour's  Education  Act  put  all  schools  alike 
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on  the  rates.  All  schools,  elementary  and  secondary, 
receiving  rate  aid  were  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
County  or  Borough  Councils,  at  least  as  regards 
secular  teaching,  and  the  old  School  Boards  were 
abolished.  The  County  Councils  have  free  use  of 
the  voluntary'  school  buildings,  and  the  owners  or 
trustees  must  pay  for  all  alterations  or  repairs, 
except  those  due  to  wear  and  tear.  These  schools 
are  therefore  known  as  "  non-provided,"  and  the  old 
Board  Schools  as  "  provided."  Non-provided  schools 
have  six  managers  ;  one  chosen  by  the  County  Coun- 
cil, one  by  the  parents,  and  four  "  foundation- 
managers  "  appointed  according  to  the  trust-deeds.. 
The  managers  appoint  the  teachers,  subject  to  the 
County  Council's  approval,  and  control  the  religious 
teaching  of  the  school  in  accordance  with  the  trust.. 

So  that  in  return  for  the  free  use  of  the  Church 
buildings.  Church  teaching  can  be  given  by  Church 
teachers  in  Church  schools.  The  County  Council 
pays  no  rent,  but  pays  the  whole  salary  of  the  teachers, 
which  includes  their  pay  for  the  tenth  of  their  time 
(30  minutes  out  of  5  hours  daily)  spent  in  giving 
rehgious  teaching,  so  that  neither  the  managers  nor 
the  Council  lose  by  the  arrangement. 

The  Benefits  of  the  Act. — All  educational  au- 
thorities are  agreed  that  the  Act  of  1902  has  improved 
education  ver>^  greatly.  For  (i)  The  County  Councils 
are  much  more  efficient  than  the  old  School  Boards  : 
from  a  larger  area  more  men  of  education  and  ability 
can  be  obtained.  (2)  All  kinds  of  education — 
primary ,  secondary',  technical — are  now  under  one- 
control,  and  it  is  therefore  possible  to  fit  them  to- 
gether properly,  and  to  provide  duly  the  different 
kinds  of  schools  required.  (3)  All  elementary  schools 
can  now  be  made  equally  efficient  :  the  old  voluntary 
schools  were  handicapped  by  poverty. 

Grievances. — But  the  Act  caused  great  outcry, 
not  from  the  parents,  but   from  the   Nonconformist 
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ratepayers.  They  held  that  they  were  being  rated 
for  the  cost  of  rehgious  teaching  of  which  they  dis- 
approved. Hence  the  Passive  Resistance  movement. 
Now  as  we  have  just  seen  the  cost  of  providing  and 
keeping  up  the  buildings  of  the  non-provided  schools 
is  a  fair  equivalent  for  the  cost  of  the  religious  teach- 
ing given  in  these  schools.  Therefore  it  is  only 
the  secular  teaching  that  is  paid  for  out  of  the  rates 
and  taxes,  and  of  that  the  County  Council  has  com- 
plete control,  and  though  the  managers  may  appoint 
teachers  the  County  Council  may  veto  any  appoint- 
ment on  educational  grounds.  So  there  is  full  public 
control  of  everything  for  which  the  public  pays. 
And  under  the  conscience  clause  an}^  child  may  be 
withdrawn  from  the  rehgious  teaching  at  its  parents' 
wish.  Indeed,  the  grievance  is  really  the  other 
way  :  the  Bible  teaching  of  tjie  provided  schools 
is  paid  for  out  of  the  rates,  but  it  is  contrary  to  the 
beliefs  of  all  Roman  Catholics  and  Jews  and  of 
many  Churchmen. 

It  mvist  evidently  be  objectionable  to  Roman 
Catholics  and  Jews.  There  is  of  course  much  more 
in  common  between  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists. 
The  latter  hold  that  the  things  on  which  we  are 
agreed  should  be  taught  in  the  public  schools,  and 
other  things  be  left  to  the  Sunday  Schools,  but  many 
Churchmen  deny  this  entirely.  And  all  Churchmen 
chng  to  Church  Schools,  because  it  is  only  in  them 
we  have  power  to  make  sure  of  having  Christian 
teachers.  It  is  not  the  syllabus,  but  the  teacher,  that 
really  matters,  Bible  teaching  given  by  careless  or 
unbelieving  teachers  is  worse  than  useless.  "  No 
tests  for  teachers  "is  a  popular  cry.  No  Churchman 
"wishes  to  make  teachers  subscribe  to  creeds  or  to  bar 
the  profession  to  those  not  of  our  beliefs.  Such  a 
course  would  only  manufacture  hypocrites.  Nor  is 
it  needful  or  desirable  to  make  all  teachers,  willy-nilly, 
give  religious  teaching.     But  if  the  Bible  is  to  be 
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taught  in  our  schools  there  must  be  teachers  ready  to 
teach  it.  And  clearly  those  who  teach  it  must  have 
some  knowledge  of  what  they  teach.  And  it  is  even 
more  needful  that  they  should  be  men  who  will  teach 
the  Bible  with  sincerity,  reverence  and  earnestness. 

Single-School  Areas. — ^The  real  grievance,  com- 
mon to  both  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists,  arises 
in  the  "  single-school  "  areas,  where  only  one  school 
is  available.  If  it  is  a  Church  School  Nonconform- 
ists cannot  have  the  religious  teaching  they  desire 
for  their  children.  If  it  is  a  provided  school  Church 
parents  are  in  the  same  phght.  A  possible  solution 
is  the  "  right  of  entry  "  during  the  Scripture  lesson 
hour  for  voluntary  outside  teachers.  But  this  might 
often  upset  school  discipline  :  it  is  usually  best  for 
the  Scripture  lessons  to  be  given  by  the  regular 
teachers. 

The  Secular  Solution.  Some  would  cut  the  knot 
by  giving  no  religious  teaching  in  schools  at  all. 
But  (i)  This  would  be  disliked  by  many  if  not  most 
parents.  (2)  It  would  unjustly  ignore  all  the  sacri- 
fices made  by  the  supporters  of  voluntary  schools 
in  the  past.  (3)  Most  of  all,  it  would  be  bad  for  the 
nation.  The  welfare  of  the  State  depends  on  the 
character  of  its  citizens  :  an  education  that  did  not 
train  character  as  well  as  intellect  would  only  turn 
out  clever  knaves.  And  religion  is  the  best  founda- 
tion of  character. 

The  True  Solution. — The  only  other  possible 
solution  is  to  give  the  parents  the  control  of  the 
rehgious  teaching.  As  far  as  may  be  every  child 
ought  to  be  given  the  rehgious  teaching  its  parents 
desire  :  this  is  only  right.  And  that  teaching  ought 
to  be  given  by  teachers  who  themselves  believe  it. 
There  should  be  Nonconformist  teaching  in  non- 
provided  schools  and  Church  teaching  in  provided 
schools,  at  any  rate  in  single  school  areas.  In  towns 
there  is  less  need  for  any  change. 
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Liberal  Administration. — ^The  Liberal  party 
has  not  been  able  to  overthrow  the  Act  of  1902. 
But  the}^  have  done  their  best  to  thwart  its  working 
by  unjust  administration.  And  they  have  also  tried 
to  injure  Church  training  colleges  and  to  prevent 
Church  teaching  in  secondary  schools.  If  religious 
teaching  is  to  be  given  in  the  elementary  schools  it  is 
obvious  that  the  teachers  must  themselves  receive 
proper  religious  training  in  secondary  schools  and 
training  colleges.  Let  Church  teachers  continue 
to  receive  Church  teaching,  and  let  Nonconformist 
teaching  be  added  for  Nonconformist  teachers. 
That  would  surely  be  better  than  the  present  dog- 
in-the-manger  pohcy. 

BOOKS 

Article    on    Education   in   the    Saturday   Handbook   for 

Unionist  Speakers.     2s.  6d. 
Act  of  1902.     I3ills  of  1906,   1907,   1908.      (King.) 
Summaries  of  above  with  debates  thereon  in  any  year- 
books. 
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PARLIAMENTARY   REFORM 

L.  M.  Bagge 
I.  The  Franchise 

The  Present  Franchise. — ^The  present  franchise 
law  is  complicated,  but  briefly  the  following  are  en- 
titled to  a  vote  : — 

(i)  0\\Tiers  of  property  worth  not  less  than  from 
£2  to  £5  a  year. 

(2)  Occupiers  of  lands  or  buildings  worth  ;^io  a 
year. 

(3)  All  resident  householders. 

(4)  Resident  lodgers,  if  the  lodgings  are  worth 
{10  a  year  unfurnished. 

Women,  peers,  minors,  paupers,  idiots,  lunatics, 
aliens  and  felons  are  disqualified.  The  register  is 
made  up  in  July  and  August,  and  classes  2,  3  and  4 
must  have  been  in  occupation  or  residence  for  twelve 
months  before  July  15  ;  the  register  comes  into  force 
on  January  i.  So  that  it  takes  from  eighteen  months 
to  two  and  a  half  years  to  get  on  the  register,  and 
any  one  who  moved  about  from  one  division  to 
another  (residence  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
division  counts  "  successively  ")  might  never  get  a 
vote  at  all. 

A  man  can  only  have  one  vote  in  one  division,  but 
if  he  has  property  in  different  divisions  he  has  a  vote 
in   each.     This  is  the  so-called   "  Plural   Voting." 

Plural  Votmg. — When  Liberals  lose  an  election. 
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they  almost  always  say  it  is  the  fault  of  the  non-resident 
voters,  not  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  division.  This 
they  try  to  prove  by  showing  that  the  number  of 
ownership  voters  is  larger  than  the  majority  against 
them.     But — 

{a)  Many  owners  are  residents, 

{b)  Many  owners  are  Liberals ;  in  some  places  the 
majority  are  Liberals. 

(c)  Only  a  percentage,  generally  a  small  percen- 
tage, of  the  non-resident  voters  come  to  vote. 

If  a  man  lives  in  one  division  and  has  his  business 
in  another,  he  has  important  interests  in  both,  and 
it  is  not  unreasonable  that  he  should  have  a  vote  in 
both.  If  Plural  Voting  were  abolished,  probably 
the  Universities  and  the  City  of  London  would  cease 
to  have  members,  for  the  electors  are  mostly  non- 
resident. This  would  be  a  misfortune,  for  their 
members  speak  with  special  knowledge  and  au- 
thority. The  City  electors  are  almost  entirely 
men  versed  in  business  and  finance.  And  the  Uni- 
versities often  send  to  Parliament  men  who  would 
not  otherwise  be  there,  men  of  culture,  less  fettered 
by  party  ties  and  less  Winded  by  party  fccHng  than 
most,  and  possessed  of  special  knowledge  of  educational 
problems.  The  late  Sir  Richard  Jebb  and  the  late 
Mr.  S.  H.  Butcher  are  admirable  examples  ;  men  of 
all  parties  would  have  regretted  their  exclusion  from 
the  House.  But  no  doubt  it  must  be  galling  to 
Liberals  to  reflect  that  the  City  and  the  Univer- 
sities, the  only  constituencies  consisting  entirely  of 
educated  men,  are  all  represented  by  Unionists. 

The  Liberals  brought  in  a  Bill  to  do  away  with 
Plural  Voting  in  1906.  The  Lords  threw  it  out,  but 
said  they  were  willing  to  consider  a  complete  scheme 
for  the  reform  of  the  franchise  and  the  redistri- 
bution of  seats.  To  abolish  Plural  Voting,  disliked 
by  Liberals,  without  arranging  for  the  much  more 
needful  redistribution  of  seats  desired  by  Conserva- 
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tives,  would  be  a  most  one-sided  arrangement.  A 
private  member's  Bill  to  deal  with  Plural  Voting  is 
now  before  the  House  of  Commons. 

Manhood  Suffrage. — A  Franchise  Bill  has  now 
been  introduced ;  sik  months'  residence  is  to  qualify 
for  a  vote  :  the  register  is  to  be  made  up  monthly  ; 
and  plural  voting  is  to  be  forbidden.  The  present 
franchise  is  complicated  and  unfair,  and  manhood 
suffrage  means  the  enfranchising  of  unmarried  men, 
not  of  any  new  class.  But  clearly  tramps,  beggars 
and  criminals  ought  to  be  excluded.  And  to  double 
the  number  of  electors  at  a  stroke  seems  somewhat 
rash  and  hasty,  while  the  subject  has  not  been  before 
the  country  at  all. 

Woman  Suffrage. — This  is  not  the  place  to  dis- 
cuss Women's  Suffrage,  a  subject  on  which  both 
Liberals  and  Conservatives  are  divided.  The  Con- 
ciliation Bill,  which  would  have  enfranchised  about  a 
million  women,  has  been  rejected.  The  Nationalists 
voted  against  it  so  as  to  leave  more  time  free  for  the 
Home  Rule  Bill.  Perhaps  an  amendment  may  be 
moved  to  the  Government  Franchise  Bill,  giving  all 
women  the  vote.  This  amendment,  if  carried,  would 
be  supported  by  the  whole  Cabinet  as  part  of  the  Bill,, 
Yet  Mr.  Asquith  thinks  Women's  Suffrage  would  be  a. 
national  disaster.  Meanwhile  we  have  had  the 
absurd  sight  of  some  of  the  Cabinet  making  fervent 
speeches  denouncing  votes  for  women,  while  the  rest 
of  the  Cabinet  made  equally  fervent  speeches  on 
the  opposite  side. 

IL  Redist.ubution 

Redistribution  of  seats  is  much  more  needful  than 
a  change  in  the  franchise  :  the  present  unjust  arrange- 
ment has  lasted  far  too  long.  If  we  are  to  have 
"  One  man  one  vote  "  we  must  certainly  have  "  One 
vote  one  value."  At  present  the  vote  of  an  elector 
in   Kilkenny    (electorate   1,742)   is  thirty   times   as 

U.W.H.  p 
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valuable  as  that  of  an  elector  in  the  Romford  division 
of  Essex  (electorate,  52,984).^  The  present  dis- 
tribution of  seats  was  made  in  1885,  and  since  then 
the  population  has  gone  up  greatly  in  England  and 
Wales,  but  gone  down  in  Ireland.  The  following 
table,  based  on  the  191 1  census,  shows  the  situation. 

The  total  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  is 
45,216,741,  which  gives  an  average  population  of 
67,493  to  each  of  the  670  divisions — 


England 
Wales 
Scotland 
Ireland 


Population. 


34,047,659 
2,027,610 
4.759.521 
4.381,951 


No.  of 

Proper 

Members. 

No. 

465 

504-5 

30 

30 

72 

70.5 

103 

65 

Excess  or 
Shortage. 


-39 

+  1 
+  38 


SO  that  38  members  ought  to  be  taken  from  Ireland 
and  I  from  Scotland  and  added  to  England. 

Within  the  various  countries  the  unfairness  is 
equally  great.  In  Ireland,  Belfast  East  has  16,330 
electors  and  Kilkenny  1,742.  The  19  Unionist 
members  represent  151,902  electors,  or  7,994  each, 
while  the  84  Nationahsts  represent  544,473,  or 
6,481  each.  There  ought  to  be  fourteen  Unionists  and 
fifty-one  Nationahsts,  each  representing  10,700 
electors.  Again  in  Scotland,  Lanark  (Partick)  has 
23,300  voters,  Wick  Burghs  only  3,048.  In  Wales, 
Cardiff  has  28,723  and  Montgomery  District  3,354. 
In  England,  Romford  has  52,984  electors  and  Durham 
City  2,601.  Taking  London  alone  the  figures  vary 
from  3,133  in  St.  George's  (Tower  Hamlets)  to  38,523 
in  Wandsworth.     Four  Liberals  represent  divisions 

*  These  figures  and  all  that  follow  are  taken  from  Whita- 
ker's  Almanac,  1912. 
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with  under  5,000  voters  each,  four  Conservatives 
and  one  Labour  member  divisions  with  over  20,000 
each.  The  thirty  Unionist  members  represent 
373,225  electors,  or  12,440  apiece,  the  thirty-one 
Liberals  321,848  or  10,382  apiece.  At  11,000  each 
there  should  be  thirty-three  Unionists  and  twenty- 
nine  Liberals. 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  such  tiresome  figures ; 
the  injustice  of  the  present  distribution  is  plain. 
The  most  serious  grievance  is  the  over- representation 
of  Ireland,  and  particularly  of  Nationalist  Ireland, 
How  much  injury  Great  Britain  has  suffered,  is  suffer- 
ing, and  will  suffer  thereby  is  hard  to  estimate. 

III.  Procedure  of  the  House  of  Commons 

Over -Pressure  of  Business. — ^The  House  of 
Commons  has  suffered  greatly  of  late  years  from  hav- 
ing too  much  to  do,  which  has  led  to  much  lessening 
of  freedom  of  debate.  Partly  no  doubt  this  is  due  to 
the  natural  growth  of  business,  following  the  growth 
of  the  Empire  ;  partly  to  the  great  talkativeness  of 
members.  But  largely  the  blame  lies  with  the 
Government,  who  bring  in  far  too  many  Bills  in  one 
session.  Some  have  to  be  dropped  half-wa}',  and  so 
all  the  time  spent  on  them  is  wasted.  And  those 
that  are  carried  are  rushed  through  the  House  far 
too  hastily,  without  proper  discussion.  The  Govern- 
ment to  get  through  their  over-loaded  programme  take 
nearly  all  the  time  of  the  House  for  Government  Bills, 
and  closure  debate  more  and  more  strictly.  To 
make  matters  worse  they  mostly  have  an  Autumn 
Session,  with  the  result  that  members  and  Ministers  are 
overworked,  and  that  the  Government  Departments 
and  the  Cabinet  have  no  time  thoroughly  to  prepare 
the  Bills  for  the  coming  session,  and  these  are  there- 
fore carelessly  drafted. 

The  Closure. — ^The  closure  had  of  course  been  used 
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before  1906,  but  its  use  has  been  enormously  increased 
since  then,  and  the  increase  grows  greater  every  year. 
There  are  three  forms  of  closure,  known  as  the 
"  Gag,"  the  "  Guillotine  "  and  the  "  Kangaroo." 

1.  The  Gag,  or  simple  closure.  Any  member  may 
move  "  that  the  question  be  now  put,"  that  is  to  say, 
that  discussion  cease  and  the  voting  be  taken.  If 
the  Speaker  sees  fit  this  motion  is  at  once  put  to  the 
vote,  and  if  carried  the  discussion  is  closured  and  the 
voting  taken.  This  power  to  closure  debate  is  no 
doubt  necessary  to  prevent  time  being  wasted  by 
needless  and  obstructive  debate  ;  but  it  ought  not 
to  be  used  to  stop  real  and  useful  discussion. 

2.  The  Guillotine.  The  Government  often  brings 
in  a  time-table  for  a  Bill,  allowing  so  much  time  for  the 
discussion  of  each  part.  If,  say,  by  this  time-table 
clause  I  of  a  Bill  is  to  be  finished  by  a  given  hour  on  a 
given  day,  at  that  fixed  hour  the  "  guillotine  "  falls, 
and  the  whole  clause  is  put  to  the  vote,  even  though 
only  a  few  words  of  it  may  have  been  discussed  at  all. 
The  advantage  of  the  guillotine  is  that  under  it  the 
time  given  to  a  Bill  may  be  allotted  in  due  propor- 
tions to  the  various  clauses.  But  the  time-table 
ought  to  be  drawn  up  by  a  Committee  representing 
the  whole  House,  and  not  simply  by  the  Government. 
For  the  Government  may  not  only  allow  far  too  short 
a  time  for  a  Bill,  but  may  also  so  draw  up  the  time- 
table as  to  avoid  discussion  on  the  weak  points  of  the 
Bill. 

3.  The  Kangaroo.  This  form  of  closure  gives  the 
Chairman  power  to  pick  out  for  discussion  from  the 
amendments  put  down  for  any  clause  those  which 
he  considers  most  important.  He  thus  hops,  like  a 
kangaroo,  from  amendment  to  amendment.  No 
doubt  when  a  great  many  amendments,  some  perhaps 
frivolous,  are  put  down  and  there  is  not  time  to  dis- 
cuss them  all,  it  is  convenient  to  be  able  to  pick  out 
the  most  important.     But  grave  injustice  may  often 
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be  done  to  the  minority  in  this  way,  however  fair 
the  Chairman  may  try  to  be.  And  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  tell  beforehand  whether  an  amendment  is 
important  or  not  ;  often  most  fruitful  debates  arise 
out   of  seemingly  trivial  amendments. 

Last  Year. — The  Government  surpassed  its  own 
bad  record  last  year  on  the  Insurance  Bill.  A  measure 
touching  so  closely  almost  every  person  in  the  country 
ought  to  have  been  most  thoroughly  discussed. 
But  in  fact  large  portions  of  the  Act  were  never 
discussed  at  all.  How  necessary  was  free  discussion 
was  shown  by  the  great  improvements  made  by 
the  Opposition  in  those  clauses  which  they  were 
allowed  to  examine.  No  one  could  say  that  the 
Opposition  tried  to  obstruct  the  Bill  ;  the  Government 
had  no  excuse  for  making  Parliamentary  debate  a 
farce.  The  interests  of  the  whole  country  were  sacri- 
ficed that  the  way  might  be  cleared  for  Home  Rule. 

This  Year. — But  bad  as  was  last  year,  this  year 
is  worse.  In  a  single  session  we  have  three 
first-class  measures — Home  Rule,  Welsh  Disestablish- 
ment and  a  Franchise  Bill,  besides  lesser  Bills  and  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  year.  The  result  must  be 
to  rob  the  House  of  Commons  of  its  freedom,  and  to 
make  it  a  mere  machine  for  registering  the  decisions 
of  the  Cabinet. 

Standing  Committees. — Of  recent  years  there 
have  been  formed  four  Standing  Committees,  of 
some  sixty  to  eighty  members,  to  which  all  Bills  are 
sent  for  the  Committee  stage  unless  the  House  orders 
otherwise.  The  work  of  the  House  is  thus  much 
lightened,  and  the  details  of  non-party  measures 
can  be  better  thrashed  out  in  these  Committees  than 
in  Committee  of  the  whole  House.  Small  com- 
mittees are  always  more  businesshke,  and  as  the 
speeches  are  not  reported  members  are  less  tempted 
to  talk  for  talking's  sake.  But  it  would  be  unfair  to 
the  minority  to  send  controversial  Bills  to  a  Standing 
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Committee.  For  it  is  through  the  published  debates 
that  the  country  at  large  is  enlightened  about  the 
questions  of  the  day.  Many  Bills  have  been  killed 
by  the  detailed  discussion  in  Committee  ;  the  public, 
who  at  first  sight  like  the  Bill,  graduall}^  tiirn  against 
it  as  they  learn  its  full  meaning.  So  as  the  proceed- 
ings of  Standing  Committees  are  not  reported,  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  important  Government  meas- 
ures which  arouse  keen  opposition  ought  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  Com.mittee  of  the  whole  House,  that  the 
country  may  know  what  is  going  on.  And  for  the 
same  reason  proper  time  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
Committee  stage  in  the  House. 

Control  of  Finance  and  Administration. — 
Too  hurried  legislation  is  not  the  only  evil  result  of 
trying  to  carry  too  many  Bills  in  one  session.  Making 
laws  is  not  the  sole  or  the  chief  business  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Its  first  duty  is  to  watch  over  the 
finances,  and  see  that  the  money  is  spent  in  the  best 
waj''.  But  in  fact  the  House  has  but  httle  control; 
business  is  hurried  over  and  huge  sums  are  voted  at  a 
sitting.  Perhaps  the  best  remedy  would  be  to  set 
up  a  Committee  to  exam.ine  the  Estimates,  and  a 
good  many  members  want  tliis  to  be  done.^  It  is 
also  most  important  that  the  House  should  have  full 
time  and  opportunity  to  criticise  the  acts  of  the 
Govcrnm.ent ;  this  publisliing  of  grievances  is  a  great 
safeguard  against  injustice. 

Private  Members'  Bills. — Further,  when  the 
Government  lake  up  nearly  all  the  time  of  the  House 
private  members  have  little  chance  of  carrying  their 
Bills,  yet  these  Bills  are  often  most  useful ;  many 
social  reforms,  e.g..  Lord  Shaftesbury's  Factory  Acts 
and  Plimsoll's  "  mark  "  for  ships  were  the  work  of 
private  members,  not  of  any  Government.  This 
Government  are  so  busy  destroying  everything  that 

^  This  Committee  has  now  been  set  up,  but  it  is  only  to 
be  allowed  to  examine  one  set  of  Estimates  in  each  year ! 
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they  cannot  make  time  for  doing  useful  thing;-,  not 
even  for  passing  Mr,  Burns'  Milk  Bill,  much  less 
private  members'  Bills.  But  though  the  Government 
cannot  find  time  for  useful  measures,  they  have 
found  a  new  dodge  for  smuggling  their  own  Bills 
through  under  the  guise  of  helping  private  members' 
Bills.  This  year  back-bench  Liberal  members  have 
introduced  Bills  to  do  away  with  Non-Provided 
Country  Schools  ^  and  with  Plural  Voting,  and  these 
Bills  the  Government  plainly  mean  to  see  carried. 
They  are  things  the  Government  would  do  them- 
selves if  time  allowed  ;  if  brought  in  as  Government 
Bills  the  Opposition  could  claim  much  more  time  for 
their  discussion  ;  but  they  can  be  slipped  through 
quietly  as  private  members'  Bills  and  then  in  the  end 
be  taken  up  by  the  Government. 

Freedom  of  Debate. — If  the  House  of  Commons  is 
to  remain  the  guardian  of  our  liberties  freedom  of 
speech  must  be  restored.  Liberals  say  that  the 
remedy  for  too  much  business  is  Home  Rule,  which 
they  hope  will  set  the  House  free  from  Irish  business. 
If  any  Irish  members  are  to  remain  in  the  House  of 
Commons  this  hope  is  a  vain  dream.  But  seeing 
that  Irish  debates  have  not  taken  more  than  from 
one  to  ten  days  a  year  during  the  last  six  years,  the 
fault  does  not  he  there.  To  limit  the  length  of 
speeches  would  do  some  good  ;  to  allow  Bills  to  be 
carried  on  from  one  session  to  another,  so  that  the 
work  done  on  an  unfinished  Bill  should  not  be  wasted, 
would  do  more.  But  the  real  cause  of  the  evil  is  that 
the  Government  tries  to  do  too  much  in  one  year. 
They  thus  waste  much  time  over  "  window-dressing  " 
Bills,  for  which  they  know  they  have  not  time  but 
which  they  hope  may  win  votes.  And  the  Bills  they 
do  carry  are  ill-considered.  One  good  Act  is  better 
than  a  dozen  bad.     And  the  Acts  of  this  Government 

*  This  has  been  so  keenly  opposed  in  Committee  tho-t  it 
has  now  been  dropped. 
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are  dearly  bought  at  the  price  of  the  Hberties  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Freedom  of  speech  is  essential 
for  the  defence  of  minorities  and  the  preservation  of 
liberty  ;  without  it  Cabinet  rule  becomes  tyranny. 
It  is  all  the  more  necessary  now  that  the  House  of 
Lords  has  lost  a  large  part  of  its  powers.  If  we  are 
only  to  have  one  effective  House,  that  House  is  the 
more  bound  fully  and  freely  to  discuss  all  that  comes 
before  it.  Instead,  while  the  House  of  Lords  is 
lettered  the  House  of  Commons  is  gagged,  and  the 
power  of  the  Cabinet  "  has  increased,  is  increasing 
and  ought  to  be  diminished."  As  Mr.  Balfour  justly 
observed  last  autumn, ^  the  Government,  which  began 
the  year  by  destroying  the  House  of  Lords,  ended  it 
by  destroying  the  liberties  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

BOOKS 

The  Constitutional   Year  Book,  191 2.    (Nat.  Un.  Assoc. 
15.  paper,  and  25.  cloth). 

*  Speech  in  Parliament  on  closure  of  Insurance  Bill,  October 
-25,  1911. 
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83.  159 
Insurance  Act,  81-98,  lor, 
106-107,  213 
Administration  of,  94-95  ; 
amendment  of,  98  ; 
amendments  in  Bill, 
82-83,  86  note,  88;  aims 
of,  81-82  ;  burden  of,  81- 

82,  94,  106-107  ;  com- 
pulsory, 81  ;  defects  of, 
95-97  ;  finance  of,  93- 
95  ;    in   Parliament,  82- 

83,  86  note,    loi,  213  ; 
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postponement  of,  97-98 ; 
provisions     of,     83-95  ; 
Unionist  attitude  to,  82, 
86  note,  88,  98 
Insurance  Commissioners,  89, 

95,  102 
Insurance  Committees,  95 
Insured   Persons,   83-84 

special  classes  of,  89-90 
Insured  Trades,  83 
Intensive    Cultivation,     142, 

146 
Interest  on  Capital,  124,  125 
Inventions,  124,  130 
Investments,   112,   128 
Ireland — 

history  of,  27,  29,  43,  44, 
51,  52  ;  future  of,  54- 
55  ;  Land  Purchase  in, 
39,  51,  144  ;  a  nation,  26 
ff.  ;  two  nations,  44  ; 
needs  of,  53 ;  oppor- 
tunity of,  37 ;  over- 
represented,  211  ;  popu- 
lation of,  52  note,  210  ; 
present  position  of, 
52-54  ;  separation  of, 
from  England,  21,  25- 
26,  28,  34,  37,  39,  45  ; 
subsidy  to,  38 
Irish — 

Agriculture,   51-53 
Credit,  48,  53 
Customs,  25,  26,  39 
Debates,  37,  215 
Electorate,  210 
Executive,  35-36 
Members   at   Westminster, 

23,  26,  28,  36-37 
Parliament.     See     Parlia- 
ment 
Post  Office,  26,  42 
Prosperity,  48,  52,  53 
Senate,  34 

Services,  24,  35,  37-38 
Statistics,     52      note,      53 
note 
Italy,  140,  191,  193 


J 
Jebb,  Sir  Richard,  208 
Jews    and    Education,    202, 

204 
Joint  Sitting,  6,   18,  34 
Jones,  Mr.  Edgar,  76 
Judges,    99,     103 ;      and    see 

Courts 
Justice,  English,  99-100 
Justice,  Lord  Chief,  102 


K 

Kangaroo,  loo-ioi,  212-213 

Keir  Hardie,  Mr.,  129,  189 

Kent,   142 

Kettle,  Professor,  31 

Kilkenny,  209,  210 

King,  The,  i,  3,  8,  9,  184 

King  Edward  VII,  5,  191 

King  George  V,  8,  184,  190 

Kirkpatrick,  Professor,    75 

Kitchener,  Lord,   198 


Labour  under  Socialism,  130- 

131 
Labour  Colonies,  159,  cp.  166 
Labour  Exchanges,   158-159 
Labour  Party,  155,  156 
Labour  Unrest,  136-138,  151 
Lanark  (Partick),  210 
Land,   51-54,   109-111,   114- 
119,    139-150,     179-181 
Back  to  the,  142  ;   burdens 
on,   iig,   147  ;    confisca- 
tion  of,    115,    117,    119, 
126,    147  ;     nationaliza- 
tion of,  142-143  ;  owner- 
ship   of,    115,   126,   137, 
143  ;       Radical      policy 
concerning,  114-119,142- 
144,  147;  Rates  on,  116- 
118,       147  ;        Unionist 
policy  concerning,    142, 
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144-150  ;  Urban  Land, 
148  ;  value  of,  126,  139- 
140 

Land  Acts,  51 

Land  Banks,  53,  145-146, 150 

Land  Conference,  Irish,  51 

Land        Duties,        109-112, 
148-149 

Landlord,  State  as,  143 

Landlords,     126,     143,     147, 
148-149 

Land   Purchase,    39,    50-52, 
144-146,  150 

Land  Tax — 
old,  119,   147 
new     taxes,     4,     109-11 1, 

119,    147,    149 
yield  of,  iii,  147 
proposed  tax,  114-119 

Land  values,  Taxation  of, 
1 1 4-1 1 9 
meaning  of,  114-115  ;  equi- 
valent to  confiscation, 
115-116,  119;  United 
Committee  for,  115  ; 
memorial  in  favour  of, 
116  ;  figures  concerning, 
116,  118  ;  delusive  pro- 
mises concerning,  117- 
118  ;  burden  of,  falls 
on  tenant,  118  ;  Govern- 
ment and,   119 

Lansdowne,  Lord,  5.7,8,15,157 
on  Land,   144,  150 

Laundries    under    Insurance 
Act,  97 

Liberals,  121,   182;     and  see 
Radicals 

Licensing   Bill  of   1908,    4 

License  Duties,  112 

Liverpool  Strikes  of  191 1,  136 

Lloyd       George,      Mr.       See 
George,  Mr.  Lloyd 

Loaf.     See  Bread 

Loafers,   158,    159,   166 

Loans,  British  to  Ireland,  39 
to  tenants,   145 

Log-rolling,   1 2 
U.W.H. 


London,  City  of,  208 
London,   Corporation  of,  108 
London,  Declaration  of,  193- 

194 
London      Electorates,      210- 

211 
Lord-Lieutenant  of   Ireland, 

34-35 

Lords,  House  of — 

and  Declaration  of  Lon- 
don, 194  ;  and  Educa- 
tion Bill  of  1906,  4  ; 
and  Licensing  Bill  of 
1908,  2,  4  ;  and  ParUa- 
ment  Act,  7-8  ;  and 
Plural  Voting  Bill,  208  ; 
and  Radical  Bills,  2  ; 
and  Reform  Bills,  9-10  ; 
attacks  on,  13  ;  consti- 
tution of,  13-15  ;  a& 
Court  of  Law,  14  note ; 
merits  of,  14-15  ;  powers 
of,  2  ;  reform  of,  15  ; 
Radical  failure  to  re- 
form, 6,  15-16,  18  ; 
Unionist  policy  concern- 
ing,  5-6 

Louth  Election,   50 


M 

McBride,  Major,  41 
McDonald,  Mr.,  152 
MacDonald,  Sir  John,  22 
Machinery,   127 
McKenna,  Mr.,  66,  71,  196 
Mahan,  Admiral,  39 
Majorities,  Party,  11,  12 
Majority       Argument        for 

Welsh  Church   Bill,   63, 

76 
Malingering,   1 60 
Management,  Socialist,   129- 

130 
Manchester  School,    1 20-1 21 
Manchester  Unity,  98 
Manhood  Suffrage,  209 

Q 
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Manual  labour,  persons  not 
engaged  in,  84,  97 

Marriages  in  Ireland,  35,  46 

Married  Women  under  Insur- 
ance Act,  88-89,  96-97- 
See  Women. 

Maternity  Benefit,  87,  92,  97, 
98  note 

Meat,  141,  179 

Medical  Benefit,  84,  86,  87, 
88,  91,  95-96,  97;  and 
see  Doctors 

Medical  Inspection  of  Schools, 
163-164 

Medical  Treatment  of  School- 
children, 164 

Mediterranean,  naval  power 
in,   196-197 

Members,  Church,  61-64 
defined,  62 

Military  Dangers  of  Home 
Rule,  36,  37,  41-44 

Military  stores,   199 

Milk,   179-180 

Milk  Bill,  214 

Mill,  John  Stuart,  133 

Milling,   179 

Minimum  Wage,  153 

Minors  under  Insurance  Act, 
85,  86,  93 

Molly  Maguires,  46,  47,  49 

Monarchy,  Socialists  and,  128 

Money,  Mr.  Chiozza,  98  note, 

159 
Money  Bills,  2,  5,  6,  7 
Monmouthshire,   56,  68 
Monopoly,   127 
Montgomery,  210 
Morgan,  Bishop,  60 
Morley,  Lord,  8,  189  ;  quoted, 

37 

N 
National  Church,  58-59 
Nationalism,    26-28,    cp.    44 
Nationalist  Tyranny,  46-47, 

49-50 
Nationalists,  26-28 

real  aims  of,  29-33  ;    their 


hatred  of  England,  39- 

41  ;     their    unfitness    to 

govern  Ireland,  49-51,  54 

Naval  dangers  of  Home  Rule, 

42-43 
Naval   Power,    necessity   of, 

193.  197 
Navy,  The,   193-197 

Expenditure  on,  105-106  ; 
Navy  estimates,  107, 
197  note  ;  Radicals  and, 

194.  195.    196  ;    Union- 
ists and,  194-195,  196 

Navy,  German,  193,  195,  197 
New  Zealand,  176,  185,  186, 

197 
Nonconformist  Statistics,  61, 

62,  63  note 
Nonconformists — 

and  Endowments,  79  ;  and 
Education,  203-205  ; 
and  Parliamentary 

Grants,     67,     68  ;      and 
State    Control,     58,  64  ; 
and     Tithes,     69,     75  ; 
union    of    English    and 
Welsh,   65  ;    and  Welsh 
Church     Disendowment, 
56,  78,  79,  80 
Non-provided  Schools,  203 
North-west     Norfolk     Bye- 
Election,   117 
Norway  and  Sweden,  26,  29 
Nurses  under  Insurance  Act, 


97 


O 


O'Brien,  Mr.  WiUiam,  46,  50, 

51 
quoted,  34,  47 
Occasional   Employment,   85 

note,  90,  97 
O'Connor,  Mr.  T.  P.,  quoted, 

32 
Offal,   179 

Officers,  shortage  of,  199 
Officials,  growth  of,  106,  117, 

119 
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Officials,  Socialist,  132 
Offices,  Government,  2,  loi- 

102,   III 
Old  Age  Pensions,  105,  107, 

164 
One  man  one  vote,  209 
One  vote  one  value,  209-211 
Oppression,  danger  of,  in  Ire- 
land, 45-47,  cp.  49-50 
Osborne  Judgment,  154-155 
Overcrov.ded    Sessions,    211, 

213 
Overpressure  of  business  in 
Parliament,  3,   11,      21, 
211,  213 


Parliament — 

and  Courts,  99-100  ;  dur- 
ation of,  6,  16 ;  Insur- 
ance Bill  in,  82-83,  86 
note,  loi,  213  ;  over- 
worked, 3,  II,  21,  211, 
213  ;  powers  of,  1-3,  99- 
100 

Parliament,    British,    powers 
of  in  Ireland,  34 

Parliament,  Home  Rule,  25- 
26 
friction  between  British 
and,  26,  28,  29,  37  ;  re- 
strictions on  under  Bill, 
34-35.  38-39  ;  subordin- 
ate, 25,  28,29  ;  indepen- 
dent, 25-26,  28-29,  34,  37 

Parliament,  old  Irish,  27,  29 

Parliament  Act,  4-19 

origin  of,  4  ;  introduction 
of,  5  ;  provisions  of,  5-6  ; 
Lords'  Amendments  to, 
7  ;  passing  of,  7-10  ; 
discussed,  10-19  ;  and 
Home  Rule,   10,   17,  20 

Psirliaments   of   Empire,   24- 
25 


Parliamentary  Grants — 
to  the  Church,  66-68  ;    ta 
Nonconformists,  68 

Parliamentary  Procedure,  i, 
loo-ioi,  211-216 

Parnell,  Mr.,  30,  31,  32  ; 
quoted  29 

Party  system,  the,  3,  12 

Pastoral  work  of  Church,  59, 
62,  77-79 

Patronage  of  Crown,  Church» 
58 

Payment  of  Members,  21,  155 

Payments    under    Insurance 
Act,  84-86,  90 
increased,  85,  88,  93 

Peers,  creation  of,  7-9 

Percy,  Lord,  42 

Persia,   191-192 

Picketing,  peaceful,  102,  154 

Pigs,   142,  179 

Pitt,   William,   quoted,   29 

PUmsoll's  Mark,  214 

Plunkett,  Sir  Horace,  52,  53, 

Plural  voting,  207-208 

Plural  Voting  Bill  of  1906, 
208-209  ;  of  1912,  209, 
215 

Poll  of  People,  6,  7,  17-19 

Poor,  the,  and  the  Tithe,  75  ; 
and  the  Church,  75-79 

Poor  Law  Reform,  164-166 

Population — 

of  Ireland,  52  ;  of  Ger- 
many, 141,  183  ;  of 
United  Kingdom,  141, 
183,  210  ;  question  of, 
under  Socialism,  133 

Postage,  Imperial  Penny,  190 

Post  Office — 

and    Boy    Labour,     162  ; 
Irish,  26,  42 

Post   Office   Depositors,    90- 

93.  95 
Potatoes,   180 
Poultry,   142,   179 
Preamble  to  Parliament  Act, 

6 
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Preference,     Imperial,     175- 

179,  185-188,  190 
Prices,  rise  in,   151 

and  Insurance  Act,  81-82  ; 

and  Tariff  Reform,  i/i- 

172,  174-175 
Prime  Minister,  3 
Prison-made   goods,   foreign, 

162 
Private  Members'  Bills,  214- 

215 
Privy  Council,  3,  35 
Production,  cheap,   168 
Profits,   122,  126 
Profit-sharing,  155-156;   and 

see  Co-partnership 
Prorogue,  6 
Protection,     distinguished 

from  Tariff  Reform,  172 
Protestants  in  Ireland,  27,  46, 

47.  48 
Provided  Schools,  203 
Public  Assistance  Authority, 

165 
Purchase,    Land,    39,    50-52, 

144-146 

Q 

Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  66-68 


R 
Radicals — 

and     Courts,      100  ;      and 
Empire,     177,     182-183, 
186,     187  ;      and    Land, 
114-119,    142-144,   147  ; 
and  the  Navy,  194,  195, 
196  ;  and  Social  Reform, 
121,  157,    165;    and   see 
Government. 
Railways,  Light,  52,  148 
Rates,   140,   147,   148,   149 
Rating  of  Land  Values,  116, 

118 
Raw  Materials,   172 
Readings  of  a  Bill,  i,  100 


Reciprocity  Treaty,  177-178, 

188 
Redistribution,  209-211 
Redmond,   Mr.    John,   30-31 
Redmond,  Mr.  W.,  quoted,  50 
Referendum,  6,  7,  17-19 
Reform  of  Lords,  6,  15 
Reformation,  The,  27,  60,  73- 

74 

Reform  Bill,  9 

Register  of  Voters,  207 

Regular  Army,   198 

Religious    Difficulty   in    Ire- 
land,  27,   35,   45-48,   53 

Religious  Teaching,  203-206 

Rent,   122,   126 

Rents,  County  Council,  143- 
144 

Repair  of  Houses,   149 

Report  Stage  of  Bills,  i,  82, 
101 

Reserved  Services,  35,  37-38 

Resistance,  Passive,  204 
Ulster's,  48-49 

Retrenchment,  Liberals  and, 
104 

Revenue,  Tariff  Reform  and, 
171 

Reversion  Duty,  149 

Roberts,  Lord,   199 

Roman  Catholics — 

and  Church  of  England, 
73-74  ;  and  Education, 
202,  204  ;  emancipation 
of,  28  ;  in  Ireland,  27- 
28,  45-47 ;  and  the 
Union,    27-28,    46    note 

Romford,  210 

Runciman,  Mr.,   103 

Rural  Housing,   157 

Ru.ssell,  Mr.  T.  W.,  54 

Russia,   140,   184,   191-192 

Rutland,   142 


Safeguards    of    Home    Rule 
Bill,  34 
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St.  George's  (Tower^Ham- 
lets),  210  ■-«     'i 

Sanatorium  Benefit,^84,^86- 
87,  91,  92,  95 

Sanitation,  95,  152 

Savings,  108-109,  125  ;]  Irish, 
53  note 

School  age,   162 

School  Boards,  203 

School  children,  feeding  of, 
163  ;  medical  inspection 
of,  163-164  ;  medical 
treatment  of,  164 

Schools — 

Board,  202  ;  Provided, 
203  ;  Non-provided,  203  ; 
Secondary,  206  ;  Swan- 
sea, 102-103  ;  Technical, 
163;  Voluntary,  202; 
ReUgious  Teaching  in,  203- 

205 
Radicals  and,  102-103 

Scotland,  Church  of,  64 

Scotland,  population  of,  210 

Sea  Power,  necessity  of,  193, 
197 

Seasonal  Trades,  90 

Seating  Accommodation  of 
Churches,  63 

Second  House.  See  Upper 
House 

Secular  Solution  of  Educa- 
tion Question,  205 

Security  of  Capital,  112,  136 

Selborne,  Lord,  8 

Selborne,  First  Lord,  70,  75 

Self-help,   106,   166 

Senate,  Irish,  34 

Separation   of   Ireland    from 

•--;„     England,  21,  25-26,  28, 

"^     34.  37.  39.  45 

Servants,    Domestic,    85,    90 

Sessions,     6  ;      overcrowded, 

213 
Shaftesbury,  Lord,   121,  214 
Shaw,  Mr.  Bernard,  126 
Shipping,  Irish,  52  note 


Sickness  Benefit,  86-88,  91, 

97 
Special,  88-89 
Sickness,  excessive,  95 
Sick  Pay,  90 
Single  House,  objections  to, 

11-13 
Single  School  Areas,  205 
Sinking  Fund,   107  note 
Site  Value,  iio-iii,  114,  116, 

118,   126 
Slavery  under  Socialism,  131- 

133 

Small  dwellings,   149 

Small  Holdings,  142-146 
needed,  142  ;  Radicals  and, 
142-144;  Unionists  and, 
142,  144-146 

Small  Holdings  Acts,  102,  143 

Socialism,  120-138 

defined,  120-122  ;  weak- 
ness on  constructive  side, 
123-124  ;  coming  of, 
133-135  ;  and  civil  war, 
134  ;  and  class  hatred, 
134-135  ;  and  Christian- 
ity, 134-135  ;  how  to 
fight,   136-138,   151,  153 

Socialists — 

and  the  Capitalist  system, 
122-127  ;  and  Land,  126, 
142-143  ;  and  Agricul- 
ture, 128  ;  and  Empire 
and  Monarchy,  128 

Socialist  State — 

and  Foreign  Competition, 
127-128  ;  and  Foreign 
Investments,  128  ;  and 
Conquest,  128  ;  man- 
agement under,  129  ; 
capital  and  invention 
under,  130  ;  Labour 
under,  1 30-1 31  ;  Bank- 
ruptcy of,  131  ;  slavery 
under,  1 31-133  ;  and 
Population,  133  ;  and 
Family,  133,   135 
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Social  Reform,  151-166 
Radicals  and,  121,  157,  165 
Unionists   and,    121,    136- 

138,  151-153,  166 
Unionist    Record   of,    121, 
152,   154,  155,  156,  157, 
158,  159,  160,  161,  202, 
and  51-52 

Social  Unrest,   136-138,   151 

Societies,  Approved,  89,  92, 
95.  97.  98;  benefits  in, 
86-88,  94  ;  their  right 
to  reject,  90  ;  small,  89, 
92  ;  valuation  of,  88  ; 
transference  to,  91 

Societies,  Friendly,  81,  89, 
92,   98,   106,   155 

South  Africa,  22-23,  24,  176, 
185 

South  African  War,  183 

Speaker,  7,   100,   loi 

Special  voluntary  contribu- 
tors, 88 

Stamps,  Insurance,  85 

Standard  of  Living,  153,  169 

Standing  Committees,  213- 
214 

State  Contributions  to  In- 
surance, 82,  84-85,  93- 
94.  95  note 

State  Control  of  Church,  58, 
64 
of  Nonconformists,   58 

Stevenson,  R.  L.,  132-133 

Stores,    Mihtary,    199 

Strikes.    135-136,    151,    153- 

154 

Stubbs,   Bishop,   75 
Subordinate  Parliament,  28- 

29 
Subsidy,   British  to  Ireland 

38 
Successive  vote,  207 
Suffrage,  209 
Sunday  Schools,  204 
Scholars  in,  62  63 
Supplies,  3  note 
Surplus,   107 


Swansea  Schools  Case,   102- 

103 
Sweated  Trades,  161 
Sweating  and  Tariff  Reform, 

161,   169 
Swedish  Strikes,   136 
Sykes,  Mr.  Mark,  46   note 
Sympathetic     Strikes,     153- 

154 
Syndicalism,';  135-136 


Taft,  Mr.,  188 

Tailors'  Strike,'i6i 

Tariff- 
defined,  1 70-1 7 1  ;  our 
present,  173  ;  difference 
between  low  and  high 
tariff,  171-172  ;  tariff 
and  revenue,  171  ;  tariff 
and  bargaining,  171  ; 
tariff  on  com,  174-175 

Tariff  Reform — 

and  Agriculture,  140,  141- 
142  ;  and  the  Empire, 
175-179.  185-188,  190  ; 
and  Ireland,  53  ;  and 
Land  Taxation ,  117- 
118;  and  prices,  171- 
175;  and  sweating,  161  ; 
distinguished  from  Pro- 
tection,  172 

Tax  on  Wheat,   186-7.      See 
Corn  Duty 

Taxation,  107  ff. 

burden  of,  105  ;  confisca- 
tion by,  114-119,  126, 
134;  effects  of  undue, 
134;    and  see   Land 

Taxes,  Irish,  38-39 

Tea,   173 

Teachers — 

appointment  of,  203-204  ; 
no  tests  for,  204-205  ; 
training  of,  206 

Technical  Training,  162-163 

Tenancy,  142-144 
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Tenajits,  Irish,  51-52 

Tenants,     County     Council, 

»  '^     143-144 

Tenants'  Improvements,    51, 
149 

Tenths,  67 

Territorials,   198-200 

Thrift,   108 

Throne,   184 

Tithe,  66-76 

not  a  tax,  69  ;  but  Pro- 
perty, 69-70  ;  not 
National  Property,  70  ; 
origin  of,  70-72  ;  tithe 
in  Wales,  71-72  ;  title 
to,  72-73  ;  Nonconform- 
ists and,  69,  75  ;  Poor 
and,  75 

Title  Deeds  of  Church,  72 

Tobacco,   173 

Trade,  Imperial,  185,  186,^189 

Trades,  Insured,  83 

Trades     Unions,     102,     135- 
136,  154,  169 

Training  Colleges,  206 

Training,     Inadequate    Mili- 
tary,  199 
Compulsory,   199-200  j 
Technical,   162-163 

Tramps,  159;  and  see  Loafers 

Transferred  Services,   35,   38 

Triple  Alhance,  191,  192-193 

Truck  Acts,   152 

Trust  Funds,  76 

Two  Power  Standard,  195 

TjTanny,     NationaUst,     46, 
49-50 


U 

Uganda  loan,    107   note 
Ulster,  44-49,  54 
Unearned   Increment,    148 
Undeveloped  Land,  Duty  on, 
iio-iii,  149 
rating  of,  119 


Unemployed — 

classification  of,  158  ;  able- 
bodied,  158,  166  ;  older 
men,   160 

Unemployed  Workman  Act, 
158,  160-161 

Unemployment,     137,     157- 
161 
under  Free  Trade,  140,  142, 
169-170 

Unemployment       Insurance, 

83.  159 

Uniformity,  Act  of,  74 

Union,  Act  of,  27-28,  51-52 
Benefits   of   Union,    51-54 

Union  with  Scotland,  25 

Unionists — 

and  Army,  198  ;  and  Em- 
pire, 182-183  ;  ^rid  III" 
surance  Act,  82,  86  note, 
88,  98  ;  and  House  of 
Lords,  6,  15,  17,  18  ; 
and  Land,  142,  144-150  ; 
and  Navy,  196,  197  ; 
and  Social  Reform,  121, 
136-138,    151-153 

Unionist  Record  of  Social 
Reform.  See  Social  Re- 
form 

United  Irish  League,  30,  32, 

33.  47.  49,  50 

United  Methodist  Church,  58 

United  States,  175,  177-178, 
183,  184,  187,  188 

Unity,   Christian,   79 

University  Seats,  208 

Unrest,   Social,   136-138,   151 

Upper  House — 

use  of,  11-13  ;  constitu- 
tion of,  13-15  ;  powers 
of,  16 

Utrecht,  Peace  of,  9 


Valuation,  Land,   109-111 
Values.     See  Land  Values 
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Vegetables,   179 
Veto — 

of     Lords,     4 ;     and      see 
Parliament  Act 

of  Crown,  25,  35 
Voluntary   Contributors,    84, 
85-86,  87,  97 

Special,  88-89 
Voluntary  Schools,  203 
Vote,  207.     See  Suffrage     . 
Voting,  Plural,  207-208 


W 

Wage  Minimum,  153 
Wages,   134,  137.   151 

under   Socialism,    1 29-1 31 
and  Insurance  Act,  82 
how  to  reckon,  85 
Wages  Boards,  161.,  169 
Wage-Slaves,  122 
Wales,  Church  in,  5G,  65 
Wales- 
Churchmen  in,  61-63  ;  Non- 
conformists    in,     61-64 ; 
population  of,  210 
Wandsworth,  210 
War,  200 ;    and   see  Defence, 
and    finance,     105  ;       and 

Home  Rule,  39-44 
reserves  for,   199 
Wealth  and  poverty,  122 
Welsh  Bible,  60 
Welsh  Bishops,  60,  61 
Welsh  Church — 

not  ahen,  59  ".  union  with 
Church  of  England,  60, 
65  ;  history  of,  60-61  ; 
present  position  of,  61, 
76-77  ;  statistics  of,  61- 
63  ;  growth  of,  63  ;  pro- 


perty    of,    66-67;     "'^^ 
see  Church 
Welsh    Church    Bill,    56-80, 
108 
provisions  of,  58,  65,  66-68 
Welsh  Dioceses,  56,  60,  62,  65 
Welsh  Language,  61 
Welsh  Nonconformists,  their 

union  with  Enghsh,  65 
Welsh  People  and  the  Church, 

60-61,  63,  76 
Wesley,  John,  60-61 
Wesleyan  Schools,  202 
W'estcott,  Bishop,  75 
Wheat,    140,    141 ;    and    see 

Corn 
,Wick  Burghs,  210 
Widows,  88-89,  96 
Wight,  Isle  of,  142 
Williams,   Sir  John,  63  note 
Wolseley,  Lord,  42,  48-49 
Woman  and  Insurance  Act, 
82,  85,  88-89,  91.  96,  97 
Women's  Suffrage,  209 
Workhouses,  159.  165 
Working  Classes — 

pohtical    power    of,     152; 
Unionists  and,  153 
Workmen,  Able-bodied,  158- 

159,   166 
Workmen,  Disabled,  159  . 
Workmen's      Compensation, 
I  87,  1 52,  159-160 

Wyndham,  Mr.,  51,  67 


Yeomanry,  198 

Yield    of    Land    Taxes,    ill 

note,   147 
Young  under  Insurance  Act, 
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